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HEAD 


This is an excellent portrait of the head of one 
of the best Shorthorn bulls in this country or 
the world. The Oxford family was selected by 
Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, who achieved 
for the Duchess family of Shorthorns their un- 
rivaled reputation, as the best for a cross to give 
fresh blood and to avoid too close and too long 
continued in-and-in breeding. Baron of Oxford 
was bred by, and is the property of Samuel 
Thorne, of Thorndale, Washington Hollow, New 
York. He is 10 years old, but in full vigor, 


OF BARON OF OXFORD .—Drawn From L 





though in only moderate flesh. He is by Duke 
of Gloucester, out of Oxford 13th, by 83d Duke 
of York, and own brother to several famous an- 
imals sent out to England, by Mr. Thorne. 

Wherever Shorthorns have been introduced, 
there has been an immediate increase in the 
cash value of whole herds—often of 50 per cent. 
This is permanent, provided the use of thor- 
oughbred males is kept up; but if farmers 
can not resist the temptation to raise very prom- 
ising grade calves, and use them as stock get- 
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ters, progress not only ceases, but a positive re- 
trogression is at once observed. No one can 
rely on the progeny of a grade bull. The bal- 
ance of nature has been disturbed in him, and 
it will show in his progeny. Not so in the use 
of full-blooded bulls upon grade cows, or upon 
those of mixed blood ;,in these cases the positive 
blood of the sire makés its mark with unerring 
certainty, and the animal may even excel his 
sire in beef qualities—including form, size, early 
maturity, aptitude to lay on flesh rapidly, ete. 
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The sun has passed the equinox, and already the 
earth warms with solstitial anticipations. The 
fields, though they early lost their snowy blankets, 
and were exposed to the furious and cold blasts of 
March, tardily indeed, but still surely, are, one after 
another, putting on their garments of verdure. 
Whatever fate befalls the Fenians, we all can unite 
in their chorus, “‘God save the Green.” Whatever 
February and March may do to brown and blast the 
grass and grain, the warm sunand showers of April 
always save the green. It matters little how much 
work may have been anticipated, and with how 
much so ever forethought and industry the prepar- 
ations for April work may have been made, there 
is always just as much to do as can be attended to. 
He that has been thoughtful, and is ready for work, 
will keep up with it, but otherwise he will be driv- 
en by it, and loose opportunities that might well be 
those tides in his affairs, which, if taken at the flood, 
would lead to fortune. Our readers would do well 
to run over the hints for previous months, espe- 
cially about planning beforehand for all kinds 
of work, stock and crops. Keepingno accounts 
and working without plan, no wonder some say 
they have bad luck. The results of work without 
plan may well be called Jwck,—with plan and knowl- 
edge, they may be anticipated with a great degree 


of accuracy. 
wlbigiaiicn 


Hints about Work. 


Working Stock.— All kinds of stock ought to 
come through the winter in good condition, but 
animals that are to be put to hard work should 
come out in a little better order than they went in. 
Every ton of-hay sold is money out of pocket if it 
prevents this result. 

Oxen.—It may be a very pleasant thing for a man 
whose cattle have lost 100 or 200 pounds of flesh 
the past winter, to say that “ they are just in good 
working order.” But if cattle or horses are run- 
ning down in flesh, they are in just the worst 
condition for being put to hard work. They must 
be well fed now at any rate,and thoroughly groomed 
Give a pair of cattle a peck of corn meal daily upon 
hay or corn stalks, cut up and soaked 8 to 12 hours, 
with all the good hay they willeat. Allow them a 
long nooning, water regularly three times a day; 
see that the yokes do not pinch or gall them, and 
if they do, or their necks are tender, first wash and 
then lay or bind folded cloths, wet with cold water, 
upon the spots for an hour or two after work. The 
same treatment is good for galls upon 

Horses.—Those that have not been much exposed 
during the winter should be blanketed when out 
of the stable, kept out of draughts, and rubbed 
down well if wet, with even greater care than is 
used at any other season. While the animal is re- 
newing his coat he is particularly sensitive to 
changes of weather, and liable to take cold. Feed 
liberally and groom well, and this rather critical 
period will pass quickly. Horses turned into the 
fields for exercise, enjoy it so thoroughly that it is 
a great temptation to turn several loose together. 
Do not do it. They often strike or kick one an- 
other upon the head so as to produce swellings, 
diseases of the bone, or other permanent deformity. 
For hints about 


Brood Mares, see previous numbers. Colts, if drop- 





cows the tonic of the wind and the light, plenty of 
sweet hay, clean stables, the card with a few roots 
daily, if you have them, and a handful or two of 
ears of corn if you please, (which some of our 
friends consider a specific against slinking), and the 
calves will come along in good condition, and the 
flow of milk will be abundant. If there are signs 
of caking or feverishness in the bag, bathe with 
warm soap suds, and afterwards wash with dilute 
tincture of arnica. 


Beeves intended for grazing, should. be kept con- 
stantly on the gain by feeding corn meal or oil 
meal upon cut straw, wet up. 


Sheep need dry, well-littered sheds and yards, 
with a feed of roots daily, if possible. Boughs of 
hemlock or pine thrown to them two or three 
times a week, promote the health of the flock. 
Yeaning ewes should have close, well ventilated 
sheds, littered with straw cut 8 inches long, and 
warm yards. The long tags of wool should be 
clipped off around their teats, so that there will be 
no difficulty in the lambs finding them. Should 
the lambs become chilled, bring them into the 
kitchen, neara good fire; if badly off, give warm 
baths, rub them dry, wrap them in blankets, and 
feed fresh ewe’s milk, warmed. <A few spoonfuls of 
mild milk punch (say one tablespoonful of proof 
spirits in a teacup of milk, sweetened) will often re- 
vive them at once. 

Swine.—Raw roots fed daily before farrowing, is 
one of the surest preventives of constipation, and 
consequently of that depraved state of the stomach 
and bowels which leads asow to eat her own young. 
See “basket” item on sows overlying the pigs. 
Look out early for a good stock of pigs, or store 
hogs for manure makers. The markets are dull now 
on account of the hog panic about the trichina 
disease, which is described on page 147. 


Poultry.—Whoever will give proper care to early 
chickens, may set the hens as early as the first of 
April. Early chickens are particularly useful as 
insect killers, for the first insects are the parents of 
future swarms. Give seldom more than 138 eggs, 
Select those of perfect form, of medium or not ex- 
tra large size, and strong shells. Mark each egg 
with a lead pencil, and on several put the date at 
which they are put under the hen. Let hens lay in 
movable boxes, so that when they begin to set they 
may be remoyed away from the laying hens. Feed 
regularly, and keep water always before them. Feed 
may always be kept before sitting hensif rats are 
not troublesome. Turkeys should be confined and 
made to lay at home in a low box or basket, where 
they can be controlled, so that when their young 
hatch they may be kept. in doors fora week or ten 
days, as they are very apt to die if they get wet. 
Set Ducks’ eggs under hens. Geese take care of 
themselves, but should not be forced to go far 
for food while sitting. 


Birds.—Wren and Bluebird houses should be put 
up early, but those for the different birds kept apart, 
they quarrel. Robins, though they are great thieves, 
may be attracted, if it is desirable, by mak- 
ing a basis for a nest in the crotch of a tree, and 
putting a board a few inches above it for protec- 
tion. Prepare for only one robins’ nest in one part 
of the grounds. The quarrels of robins, too, are 
annoying, and occupy their time which should be 
spent in killing insects. Cat-birds can’t be coax- 
ed by nesting places, but will perversely find their 
own in hedges, etc. Let them severely alone, and 
one will have no better friends. 
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Field Work.—The farmer should begin each 
day with a clear notion of about what, and how 
much each man and team will do if it remains clear, 
or if rain comes. He must be his own judge 
of when rain is severe enough to stop work, and 
when men and teams will receive no harm. In 

Hauling out manure, it is best to spread and 
plow it under immediately, though a day or two of 
fair weather will not injure it. Rain, however, 
washes it, and the crop will show where the heaps 
stood. There is danger, too, that rain may render 
the soil for several days unfit for 

Plowing, which should only be done when the 
ground will crumble, and after the water is so much 
out of it that the furrow slices will not dry and 
bake into hard clods. In breaking up grass land 
turn an absolutely flat furrow. Increase the depth 
of the soil just as fast as it is safe to do so when 
plowing for all hoed crops, and on dry or well 
drained land, the subsoil plow will be found to pay 
well. Get in 

Spring grain of all kinds as early as the ground 
can be well worked. See several items on this 
subject in the present number, and that for March. 

Flax should be sowed in very well-prepared soil, 
as soon asitis thoroughly warm. Our readers who 
are interested in the culture of 

Onions, or of Flax, Hops or Tobacco, can not do 
better than to consult the pamphlets on these 
crops, Which we publish. We have received the 
thanks of hundreds for having furnished so much 
information in so convenient and cheap a form. 
See Book list on another page. 

Carrots and Parsnips may be sown as soon as the 
ground is thoroughly worked and warm. Barely 
cover the seed and they will come up much sooner 
than otherwise, and are then out of danger. So 
far as our experience goes, mild frosts no not hurt 
parsnips ; they germinate very slowly,iand so if wet 
weather comes, (and such is almost sure tocome 
in May,) the seed rots. We prefer sowing quite 
early if the land is dry and warm. Put carrots on 
lighter soil than parsnips, if you can choose, and 
for both crops work the land deeply and thor- 
oughly, and manure it well. 

Potatoes—Plow deep. Manure with a good com- 
post, and with leached ashes in the drill, or use any 
manure not in a condition of rottennes. Plant 
early and 4 or 5 inches deep, using large seed cut 
in quarters. Plant no small potatoes of any kind, 
but if you wish to make the seed go as far as pos- 
sible, cut to single eyes, plant not quite so deep, 
and give better care. 

Pastures.—Keep every hoof, large or small, off 
them ; pick off the stones, cut the brush,clear up the 
fence rows, reset the fences if necessary, and sow 
grass seed, ashes and plaster on thin spots, Treat 
in the same way the 

Mowing lands, conducting upon them the road 
wash. Apply any saline manure at hand, as ashes, 
plaster, sulphate of ammonia, crude saltpetre, gu- 
ano, either in fine composts or sowed on, or if 
soluble, by the liquid manure distributor. 

paren 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Trees will have a hard time of it this month. 
Rudely taken out of the ground, carelessly handled 
in transportation, dried up by being long in 
transit, stuck into the holes withgonly enough care 
to keep them right end up, and then left to begin 
life auew, their treatment is often such as to excite 
pity in those who care for living things. Trees 
have life, and a great deal of it, or they would never 
survive much of the rough usage they If they 
only had consciousness, with what gri isfaction 
might they in after years listen to the grumbling at 
their unfruitfulness. Nurserymen have blame 
enough that they deserve, but all trouble with trees 
is not chargeable to them. They must do all the 
mischief that the tree can get at their hands ina 
Very short time, while the purchaser can spoil the 
tree at his leisure. When trees are received from 
the nursery, if not ready to proceed immediately to 
planting, open a trench in a convenient place, un- 
pack the trees and heel them in, covering the roots 
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well with moist earth. If, as sometimes happens, 
the tops are dry and the bark shriveled, bury the 
whole tree for several days. In planting, have the 
holes large enough, trim al] mutilated roots with a 
cut sloping from below up, and shorten the branch- 
es as directed last month. Fill in with good sur- 
face earth, but do not put manure around the roots. 

We have been looking over the letters relating to 
orchards, that have lately accumulated, and find 
many complaints which may all be summed up in 


“What ails my apple trees?” As far as we can 
judge from the description of the diseases, we 
should say, wet feet and starvation—one or both. 

There are but few of these unfruitful orchards, 
or those in which lack of size and fairness in the 
fruit is complained of, that would not be greatly 
helped by draining or manuring, or both. Put 
down large tile or other drains between the rows; 
and this may be done without difficulty in orchards 
where the trees are large. Give a good dressing of 
composted manure and plow it in, and if the trees 
are not very large, some hoed crop, such as beans, 
may be planted, not for the crop, but just as an in- 
ducement to use the hoe. Lime often has a strik- 
ingly beneficial effect on an exhausted orchard. 

A very old and neglected orchard, unless the 
trees seem to have a good deal of promise in them, 
will not pay for much trouble and expense. It 
is better to set out a new orchard in a good place. 


Grafting is oftener done too early than too late, 
and much of the lack of success is due to setting 
the cions long before growth begins, and thus ex- 
posing them to the drying influence of the winds. 
Cions put in just as the buds on the stock are 
ready to burst, are more likely to take than those 
worked in March. In late grafting, more care is 
required, as then the bark parts readily from the 
wood, and bad wounds may be made in carelessly 
sawing the limbs. The stock should be more ad- 
vanced in growth than the cion, though some claim 
equal success with cions cut at the time of insert- 
ing them. Any one who can whittle, can graft, and 
every farmer’s boy should know how to do both. 
The operation was fully described and figured in 
March, 1864, and we have not space to repeat. 
Those who wish to raise their own 

Stocks for budding or grafting, should get the 
seeds in early. The pits of peaches and other stone 
fruits that have been kept buried during winter, 
start very early in spring; and if they are found to 
have germinated, will require careful handling. It 
is the practice with some to allow the seeds to 
germinate, and then to pinch off the young root 
before planting, with a view to forming a more 
branching root. Apple and pear seeds need to be 
sown ina finely worked soil, enriched with well- 
rotted manure, ashes and lime, 

Quinces are most welcome as a fruit, but they are 
seldom much thought of or cared for as a tree. 
The trees have a slow growth when young, but, 
when they come into fruit, are profitable. The 
young tree should be trained toastake until it gets 
strong, and pruned so as to form a regular head, at 
about four feet from the ground. They may be 
grown as pyramids, with fruit branches near the 
base, but the leader must be kept tied up to a 
stake. The Orange or Apple variety is the one 
most cultivated. Rea’s seedling is highly spoken 
of, but it seems to be scarce. We are sometimes 
asked why we say no more about 

Plums.—if one will give the time to fight the 
curculio and black knet, he may be ‘tolerably sure 
of success, but without this, all planting of plum 
trees is useless. A selection of varieties was given 
in the February Agriculturist, page 63. 


Peaches succeed best in hilly districts, and upon 
land not before occupied by a peach orchard. Land, 
suitable for a good grain crop, will do for peaches. 
Eighteen to twenty feet is the usual distance. The 
orchard is cultivated to potatoes or buckwheat be- 
tween the rows. On a subsequent page a novel» 
method is given for treating a peach orchard, 
Another plan recommended for their treatment is, 
to cut the young trees back at planting to 18 inches, 
and thus induce them togrowinabush form, The 
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varieties mostly grown for the Eastern markets, 
are:— Troth’s Early, Honest John, Crawford’s 
Early, and Old Mixon. Hale’s Early receives com- 
mendation everywhere, as the earliest good peach. 
Crawford’s Late, Smock, Heath, Ward’s Late, Mor- 
ris White, and other late sorts are grown. 





Fruit Garden, 


The suggestions given last month as to prepara- 
tion of the soil and planting, will for the most part 
be appropriate now. Many of the hints given un- 
der Orchard and Nursery, are equally applicable to 
the Fruit Garden. Planting of all kinds should be 
done as early as the ground can be worked, or the 
plants procured. 


Dwarf Trees are the only ones admissible in the 
fruit garden, and these can be kept as small and 
compact as is desired, by root pruning, or if space 
will allow, they may develop into medium sized 
trees. One great trouble, especially upon pears, is 


Insects on the Bark—The scale and woolly Aphis 
if not checked in time, will often completely cover 
the bark. The first is a little brown scale, shaped 
somewhat like a miniature oyster shell, and the 
other is a little louse, with a copious covering of 
white wool which makes him quite conspicuous, 
Soft soap, made sufficiently thin, and applied all 
over the limbs with a stiff brush, rubbing moder- 
ately hard the while, will usually do for them. A 
friend of ours is using petroleum for this purpose, 
but we await the results before recommending it. 
We have an article elsewhere on cultivating the 


Fig.—A few trees are worth growing as curiosi- 
ties, if nothing more. In asheltered situation with 
proper care, they will usually bear fruit. 


Almonds are also interesting, and it is well to 
have a tree for the novelty of the thing. They will 
flourish wherever the peach will. Nothing makes 
a finer show than a 

Quince Tree, laden with its golden fruit, and it is 
also handsome when in flower. See hints for train- 
ing, under Orchard and Nursery. 

The Currant is, 80 to speak, one of the most flex- 
ible of fruits. Neglect will bring small fruit from 
large varieties, and pruning and manuring will in- 
duce the small sorts to swell to a respectable size 
with gratitude for the attention. The moral of 
which is, manure the currant bushes, 

Gooseberries should not be overlooked. The 
Houghton and American Seedling are better than 
no gooseberries, We donot see why Downing’s 
Seedling is so generally overlooked, It is a much 
better fruit than either of the others, Why don’t 
some one get up © gooseberry as hardy as the 
Houghton and as good as the Whitesmith ? 

Raspberries and Blackberries have their cultiya- 
tion sufficiently treated of on page 145,and with 
other things have quite crowded out our notes on 


Grapes.—Varieties have been so fully discussed 
during the past year, that but little can be said 
about them until the growing season. Of course 
many thousands of vines will be planted, many 
without proper care will fail, and the nurserymen, 
the variety, or the season, will be blamed. Unless 
the soil is naturally drained, drain it. Work the 
soil well to the depth of 18 or 20 inches. Use no 
other than vegetable manure at planting. Make 
the hole large, put in fine surface soil so as to form 
a flat mound. Set astake 6 or8 feet high, place the 
vine beside it, and spread its roots evenly in all di- 
rections. The point from which the roots start, 
should be about 4 inches below the surface, Cover 
the roots carefully with fine soil, fillup the hole, 
and press the carth moderately with the foot. 
Allow but one cane to grow the first year, aud that 
should be from the strongest shoot that pushes. 
Any vines remaining covered, should be lifted, and 
tied to the trellis. 

Strawberries, a8 soon as winter is well over, are to 
be uncovered, parting the straw so as to expose the 
plants, but leave the ground covered. New beds 
are to be planted as early as possible. For the gar- 
den, beds 4 feet wide, with 2 feet walks between 
them, answer the best. Set the plants in three 
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rows, one in the center and the others 18 inches 
from it, and the plants 18 inches apart in the row. 
Spread the roots, and set as deeply as can be 
done, without covering the center of the plant. 
Some prefer to set the plants a foot apart each way, 
but for varieties that form large stools, in hill cul- 
ture, 18 inches is none too great a distance. 
a ee 
Kitchen Garden, 


The notes for the month of April need to be 
made with a larger margin than those of any other 
month, as the differences in localities are more 
manifest than they are a few weeks later. It is 
impossible to give directions which will not require 
sume discrimination on the part of the reader. As 
a general thing, many seeds are planted too early; 
for all but the very hardy plants it is better to wait 
until the ground is well warmed. Shelter is of 
great importance to the garden, and a close fence or 
a thick belt of evergreens, to ward off the prevail- 
ing winds, will bring things forward much earlier 
than when the winds have full sweep. It may be 
that there are some who have not yet made their 
selection of seeds; such will do well to consult the 
list given on page 63, Feb. For convenience of 
reference we place our notes this month in alpha- 
betical order. 

Asparagus.—Remove the coarser portions of the 
litter with which the beds were covered, and then 
go carefully over the bed with a fork and turn up 
the surface, taking care to work gently around the 
plants and not injure either buds or roots. New 
beds may be made if roots can be procured. The 
soil should be moderately light and very rich, and 
there must be such natural or artificial drainage, as 
will ensure a dry subsoil. In family gardens it is 
best to plant in beds, five feet wide, with alleys be- 
tween them, as this allows of cutting the crop 
without trampling the beds. The beds are prepar- 
ed by spading 18 inches or 2 feet deep, working in 
a great abundance of manure. The best way is to 
trench the bed thoroughly, working the manure 
in to the bottom of each trench. Set three rows 
of roots in the bed, one row in the center, and the 
others one foot from the edge, putting the plants a 
foot apart in the rows. The plants should have 
their roots well spread, and their crowns three or 
four inches below the surface. Keep the bed free 
of weeds. If plants are to be raised from seed, 
sow them in drills, a foot apart, in rich soil. An 
ounce of seed will produce about a thousand 
plants. When well up, thin to three inches. Salt 
is considered beneficial to Asparagus, and a dressing 
is frequently applied in the spring. It is certainly 
useful in destroying weeds and worms, but whether 
directly beneficial to the Asparagus, is a point on 
which experimenters differ, the majority favor it. 

Artichoke.—The true artichoke is but little known 
in this country, and is not much esteemed except 
by a few. It is a plant with large thistle-like heads, 
which are the eatable portion. The seed is sown 
this month in drills, a foot apart. Where there are 
old plants, suckers may be taken off next month. 


Beans.—It is too soon in most places for any but 
the English or Broad Beans, which are not much 
fancied by Americans. These can be planted in 
strong clayey soil, as soon as the frost is out, in 
drills about 2 feet apart. Limas may be sown on 
inverted sods in the hot-bed, as described in March. 

Beets.—Sow the early sorts in arich, light and 
finely worked soil, in rows 15 inches apart. Soak 
the seed in warm water for 24 hours, turn the water 
off and keep the dish covered in a warm place un- 
til the sprouts show themselves, then roll the seed 
in plaster and sow. An ounce of seed will be 
enough for about a hundred feet of drill. 

Broccoli. —A plant much like cauliflower, but 
quite inferior toit. Treat the same as cabbage. 


Cabbages.—Plants, wintered in cold frames, may 
be put out if not already done. Those started 
early in hot-beds, are to be transplanted when large 
enough and the weather is suitable. The plants 
should be previously hardened by free exposure to 
the air. Sow seed in the open border in drills, 
about 4 inches apart. An ounce of seed will be 


enough for 40 square feet of bed. The young 
plants, whether under glass, or out of doors, are 
apt to be injured by the Cabbage flea. We have 
used ashes, freely sprinkled over the plants, with 
success. Others recommend Scotch snuff, soot, and 
lime. Cabbages need a very rich soil and thorough 
cultivation. One of our best cultivators informs 
us that the free use of lime will prevent club-foot, 
and that, by using it, he grows cabbages on the 
same land, year after year indefinitely. 
Carrot.—For early crop sow in a warm place, the 
Early Horn. The Early Forcing is small, but very 
early, Soak the seed for 24 hours in warm water, 
dry off with plaster, and sow as directed for beets. 
An ounce of seed sows 150 feet of row. 
Cauliflower.—The treatment of plants raised un- 
der glass, is the same as for cabbage. Sct out 2 to 
2'¢ feet apart; sow for late crop in open border, 
Celery.—Sow inagentle hot-bed or cold frame 
for early, and when the plants are large enough, 
transplant to another frame, setting them 3 inches 
apart. Sowings in the open ground should not be 
made until the soil becomes thoroughly warmed. 
Treat Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted celery, the same. 


Chives.—An old-fashioned member of the onion 
family, figured and described in June, 1864. It is 
sometimes used for edgings to beds. Set the bulbs 
about 6 inches apart. 

Cress (Peppergrass.) — Sow thickly, in shallow 
drills, 6 or 8 inches apart, at intervals of one or 
two weeks. 

Cucumbers—Sow in cold frames, which are to be 
carefully closed at night and aired during the day. 
f Keep the plants from being burned by the sun 
when the sashes are on. Some weeks may be 
gained with cucumbers by starting the seeds on 
bits of inverted sod, us described last month. 
These may be placed ina frame under glass, or set 
in a box in the kitchen window. When the plants 
are well up, leave only two to the piece of sod, and 
when they have made four rough leaves, pinch out 
the growingend. In this way, strong plants will be 
ready to set out when the weather is warm enough. 

Eyg Plant.—Sow in hot-bed. Those already up 
are to be transplanted, as soon as large enough to 
handle, into another bed with a gentle heat. Don’t 
let them get chilled, as they are slow to recover. 

Garlic.—This is propagated by breaking up the 
old bulbs into cloves or sets, and planting these 
six inches distant, in rows a foot apart. 

Horse-vadish.—This is a profitable crop near large 
cities. It needs a rich deep moist soil. It is prop- 
agated from bits of the root about 2 inches long; 
these are put in with a dibble about 6 inches deep, 
in rows 18 inches apart, and 9 inches in the rows. 
The planting is done as early as possible. Some 
put the rows two feet apart, and sow early beets or 
carrots between the rows. In either case the sur- 
face should be kept clean. 

Herbs.— Under this general term are included 
those plants grown for seasoning. Sage, Thyme, 
Savory, Marjoram, and Basil are the common. Sow 
in cold frame or in open border when soil is warm. 


Hot-beds and Cold Frames.—The plants in these 
will need close attention. They must have all the 
air possible without danger from sudden changes of 
temperature; when the sash must be kept on dur- 
ing a cool day, see that the sun does not burn the 
plants. Put on the sash in the afternoon, before 
the air becomes cool. Give water as may be need- 
ed, always taking the precaution to warm it to at 
least the temperature of the bed. Pull up weeds 
as they appear, and if the soil becomes 
hard between the rows,, break it up with the 
finger. Thin out the plants before they become 
too crowded, and if desirable to save the thinnings, 
set them out in another bed. If the heat of a bed 
declines sooner than is desirable, piace linings, as 
they are called, of hot manure around the old ma- 
nure. As the time for removing the plants ap- 

“proaches, keep the plants exposed as much as is 
safe, in order to harden them off. 

Kohl-Rabi.—Sow and treat the same as cabbage. 








Leeks.—Sow as soon as the ground is in order, in 





shallow drills, 15 inches apart, if they are to grow 
where they are sown, and but 6 inches apart if toy 
be transplanted, which is the better way. 
Lettuce.—Plants in cold frames need an abund-- 
ance of air, and in warm rains, remove the sash en- 
Sow in a sheitered spot as soon as the 
The Silesiais the hardiest and 
best for this purpose. Sow very thinly, in shallow 
drills, about 8 inches apart. Plants from seeds: 
sown under glass may be transplanted to very 
rich soil; set them a foot apart, each way. 
Mustard.—Sow for salad as directed for cress. 
Melons.—Seeds for a few early hills may be for- 
warded on sods as directed for cucumbers. 
Onions.— Put out Potato and Top onions ang 
onion sets, in rows a foot or 15 inches apart, and. 
the bulbs 4 inches distant. Onions from the seed). 
or “black seed” as growers call it, are not usually 
successful much south of N. Y. city. Wherever 
they are grown, they should be sown early in high- 
ly manured soil. Hen manure is found to be very 
servicable for this crop. Get the soil in the finest 
possible tilth, and, in the garden, it is a good plam 
to burn brush over the bed to destroy weed seeds. 
Be sure to get good and fresh seed, and sow it in 
drills 15 inches apart. An ounce will sow about 
200 feet of drill. For field culture our excellent 
pamphlet gives full details. See Book List. 
Parsley.—Soak the seed for 12 hours and sow in 
drills a foot apart. It is a long while in coming. 
An ounce of seed to 200 feet of row. 
Parsnips.—Sow as early as may be, in deep rich 
soil, in drills 15 inches apart. Be sure of last 
year’s seed. An ounce to 200 feet. Allow some of 
finest of last year’s roots to produce seed 
Peas.—A light dry soil that has been manured 
the year before, is better than one recently enrich- 
ed. Sow as early as possible, putting the seeds 
three inches decp and an inch apart. It is custom- 
ary to plant double rows 9 inches apart. Set the 
brush between the rows. In the market gardens 
the rows are 3 fect apart, and as the peas grow, 
they are earthed up, without any brush. But in 
gardens neatness as well as productiveness require 
that the vines be supported. Soak before planting. 


tirely. 
ground is open. 


Peppers.—Sow in hot-bed or frame, if not already 
done. Trgnat the plants as directed for Egg Plant. 
Potatoes—Early potatoes are the only ones to be 
grown in the garden, where drills answer better’ 
than hills. Open drills 2 feet apart and 6 inches 
deep, and drop good-sized seed 9 to 12 inches apart. 
Radishes.—Any spare space in the frames may be 
occupied by radishes. Sow early in the open 
ground, in light rich soil, in drills 10 inches apart. 
Sow every 10 days or 2 weeks, for a succession. 
Rhubard.—Fork in the manure placed on the bed 
last fall. Make new plantings if the growth has 
not started toomuch. Force a few roots by placing 
a barrel, without heads, over each, and surrounding 
it with hot manure. 
Salsify sow this month or next; see last month. 
Sea-Kale.— A vegetable little cultivated in this- 
country. Plants are raised from seeds sown this 
month. The after-treatment is as for asparagus, ex- 
cept to ridge earth over the plants in autumn. 
Spinach.—Remove litter from the wintered crop, 
and loosen soilaround the plants. Sow the round- 
leaved sort in 15 jnch drills, in very rich soil. 
Squashes.—Some plants of the early bush sorts 
may be forwarded as directed for cucumbers, 
Seeds.—Those who save their own seeds, should 
get their roots, cte., out early. Use only the best 
shaped a st kept onions, turnips, carrots, cab- 
bages, ete.pand sct them out in well manured soil. 
It is not well to attempt to raise the seed of more 
than one variety of each within the limits of # 
moderate garden. Never set a cabbage stump for 
seed, but a whole plant, and the very best, and then 
allow only a few strong central stalks to grow. 


Swiss Chard.—This is a variety of beet, the leaves 
of which afford an excellent substitute for spinach 
in mid-summer. Sow and treat the same as beets. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Where only a few plants are want- 
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ed, it is cheaper to buy than to raise them. The 
shoots are started in hot-beds, The potatoes are 
split lengthwise and laid flat-side down, and cover- 
ered about two inches deep, with rich compost. 
After the shoots push up through this, another 
inch is added. Watering and airing are to be at- 
tended to. When the shoots are well rooted, the 
potato is taken up, and all the well rooted plants 
of sufficient size are slipped off, and the potato put 
back in the bed to give the others a chance to grow. 
A bushel of potatoes, it is said, will yield five 
thousand plants, when well attended to. 

Tomatoes.—Seeds may still be sown under glass, 
or in the house. Those sown early, will need to be 
transplanted to other beds or potted in small pots. 
When the roots are crowded in pots, the plants 
come into flower very early. By pinching off the 
stem above the first cluster of flowers, the growth 
js directed to the side shoots, which may in turn 
be pinched, and thus the plant be kept quite dwarf 
and stocky, and the fruit will thus be improved. 

Turnips.—Get the seed in as early as possible, in 
drills 12 inches apart, that is for early table turnips. 

sages ; 

Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The notes of the last two months will give hints 
for some work that may yet be done. The cover- 
ing of bulbs and tender perennials may be removed 
and the soil of the borders carefully forked over. 
A spade should never be used for this purpose. In 
a well kept garden, the walks should always be in 
perfect order. Dress the gravel, add fresh where 
needed, and roll. Coal ashes will pack loose 
graye]. No plants are more satisfactory than 

Flowering Shrubs, and we have from time to time 
given notices of the best native and exotic species. 
Syringas, Persian Lilacs, Japan Quince, Wiegclas 
and several of the Spirzas, are readily obtainable 
by asmall outlay. Then there are 

Roses, always the one plant that must be in the 
garden Buy only those on their own roots. In 
planting out the perpetuals, cut them back to three 
or four buds. Climbing varieties may be introdue- 
ed where there is a place for them, and such a 
place can usually be found. We are very partial to 

Climbers of all sorts, and if there is no place 
which needs covering, we would set up cedar or 
other posts, and train climbing roses, Wistarias, 
floneysuckles, Trumpet Creepers, ete., to them. 

Hardy annuals that were started in the house or 
hot-bed, may be put out as soon as the ground is 
ready ; the tender ones not until cold nights are 
over. Seeds of Balsams, Asters, and other tender 
kinds may still be sown in doors or under glass. 
Candytuft, Whitlavia, and all such hardy annuals 
inay be sown early in the open border, but the ma- 
jority of flower seeds are best kept out of ground 
until the soil gets thoroughly warm. 

Perennial Herbaceous plants need, as a general 
thing, to be reset about once in three years, re 
ducing the clump by dividing with a sharp spade, 

Biennials, such as Hollyhocks, Foxgloves and 
Sweet Williams, should have been transplanted from 
the seed bed in autumn, but it may be done now. 

Plants in pits, such as tender Roses, Carnations, 
ete., are to be freely exposed during the day to 
harden them, and then to be turned out into the 
border when frosty nights are over, 

Peonies should not be disturbed in the spring if 
it can be avoided, as it is pretty sure to prevent 
their blooming. The proper time is in the fall. 
Do not be in a hurry with 

Bedding Plants.—These have been in the warm 
air of the propagating house, and ought not to fo 
out until the soil is warm and the weather settled. 

Bulbs of Gladiolas and Japan Lilies are hardy, 
and may be set as soon as the ground is in order, 

——@——— 
Green and Hot-Houses. 

The Green-house will now do without fire heat, 
and the plants should have abundant ventilation, 
when not too cold, to harden them for removal. 

Shrubs, including Camellias, that are making a 
new growth, may be pruned into good shape and 





be freed from insects. If any plants stand in need of 
more pot-room give them a shift to larger pots. 

Plants in flower need to be kept near the light, 
and the usual precautions taken to keep them clear 
of insects. Much of the time of the gardener will 
be occupied in 

Propagating a quantity of bedding plants for use 
in the borders. As soon as they are rooted, pot 
into small pots, and when the roots become pot- 
bound, either shift to larger pots or shake out the 
earth from the ball and repot in the same pots. 

Fuchsias are readily multiplied from cuttings of 
young wood; they make good plants in ashort time. 


Delicate Annuals, such as Lobelias and Salpigloss- 
is, and fine seeded things, may be sown in pots. 


Dahlias may be brought into a warm place where 
they will sprout, after which they may be divided. 
Aspent hot-bed answers very well for this purpose. 


Cold Grapery. 


-Thetime for uncovering the vines is of course 
governed by the locality and season, but it is usu- 
ally done early in April. If the vines were put in 
place at once, the upper buds would break first 
and get so much the start of the lower ones that 
the growth would be very unequal. This is reme- 
died by suspending the vine temporarily in such a 
manner that the upper end will bend downward, 
and it is kept in this position, changing the point 
of suspension if necessary to make the buds break 
evenly, until the shoots are 2 or 3 inches long. 
When the vines are uncovered, fork up the inside 
borders and syringe the house thoroughly. If the 
vines show cracks and begin to bleed, it indicates 
that the wood was not well ripened, or that the 
vines have suffered from the cold of winter. Ifthe 
trouble proves serious, and the upper buds do not 
start well, the vine must be cut back. When the 
lower shoots have grown to about 18 inches, select 
a strong one and cut the vine back toit. This 
shoot is to be trained in place of the cane that was 
cut away. The temperature of the house should 
be about 65° until near the end of the month, when 
it may reach 70° or 80°, when all parts of the house 
and the vines should be wetted by using the syringe 
morning and evening. Avoid drafts and sudden 
changes of temperature. 

ges 


Apiary in April. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By request. 


When all the stocks in an apiary are strong, and 
have sufficient stores, there will be little to do 
through the spring, for there will not be the least 
danger of robbing, nor danger of extensive injury 
from the moth. This state of things shows that 
they have prospered, and is a guarantee of success 
in the future. There will be some moth worms to 
be found on the floors of the hives, except in the 
hives of the Italians, during this and next month, 
until the bees cover the combs. Sweep out and 
destroy them. All moths and worms remote from 
the bees have been frozen to death in the winter, 
and as the perpetuation of the pest depends upon 
those few now to be found; this is a great induce- 
ment to destroy as many as possible. Put up the 
wren boxes now as near as possible to the bees. It 
is not to be expected that every hive in a large api- 
ary will be No.1. Some may have abundance of 
honey and but few bees ; another, bees enough and 
a scarcity of honey; others will lack both bees 
and honey. These are poor hives, and one or two 
such require more attention through the spring, 
than one hundred that are in good condition. It is 
necessary to inspect closely to know which they 
are, and what is the matter. See to it on warm 
days that no robbing is done. Do not wait to sec 
the bees fighting before any measure is taken to 
prevent pillaging. Hives are often robbed without 
any contention whatever. Close the entrance, al- 
lowing room for only one bce to pass at once. 
Light colonies must be fed just before they starve, 
for although they may be bringing in pollen daily, 
most observers cannot tell whether they are get- 
ting eufficent honey to prevent starving, before 





cloyer appears, If you have honey in the comb,— 
taken from healthy hives,or boxes part full, you 
may feed on the top of the hive—protecting from 
other bees by a good cover; it will be taken down 
as required. Bees should be fed in small quanti- 
ties, two or three times a week, or oftener. When 
syrup and sugar or strained honey is used, put it 
on thetop in asaucer or similar dish, and lay some- 
thing around it that they may creep into it readily, 
and scatter cut straw on the surface to keep them 
from drowning. Candied honey should not be fed 
without first adding water—a pint to six or eight 
pounds—scalding and skimming. There seems to 
be an increasing desire to transfer bees to the mov- 
able-comb hives, and some of the new readers of 
the Agriculturist would like specific directions. 
The present month is perhaps the best time. 
Straight combs are preferable. Get anew box of 
the size of the hive from which the bees are to be 
transferred, and make it comfortably warm inside, 
by setting it in the sun or a warm room; then in- 
vert the hive, which should contain a strong col- 
ony; drive, by pounding on the hive, all the bees 
that will go into the box. Now pry off one side 
of the hive, cutting the attachments of comb 
at the side and top, as may be necessary. Take out 
the first comb and lay it carefully, without bruis- 
ing, on several thicknesses of folded cloth. Lay 
over it the frame in which it is to be fitted, and 
mark or cut the comb to the exact size. It may be 
held in the frame by winding twine several times 
around. Fine wire is better, or the splints may be 
used as recommended in the revised ‘“ Bee Keep- 
ing.” Keep the frame perpendicular, that the 
comb may rest on its edge. Be careful to put all 
the combs in the same relative position as before, 
that the brood may be all together. When all is 
arranged, the bees may be shaken out upon the top 
of the frames and covered with a close box, or sect 
in a perfectly dark room to keep them from flying 
until they find their way among the combs, and 
take up all dripping honey. Then they may be re- 
turned to the stand. Avoid opening the movable 
comb-hive on a morning in the open air, or in eool 
weather, lest the brood be injured. Better bring 
it into a moderately warm room. 

Take advantage of the first stormy days to repair 
any old hives or boxes that have been neglected. 
Scald and scrape clean the inside of o!d hives, and 
they will answer to use again. If any painting is 
to be done, it should not be delayed. It is very 
difficult to make new swarms stay in a hive newly 
painted, or one painted a dark color, when in the sun. 


Catalogues, ete., Received.—Third 
Annual Report of the Proceedings of the West Jersey 
Fruit Grower’s Association for 1865...- Report of the 
House Committee on Agriculture of the State of New 
Jersey, for 1866, from Hon. I. P. Trimble.... Catalogue 
of Erie Commercial and Benton Nurse@es, J. A. Platt- 
man, Proprietor, Erie, Pa.... List of Strawberries, Mon- 
itor Potato, etc. Ed. Wheeler, Kalamazoe, Mich ... 
Catalogue, Central Nurseries. E. J. Evans & Co., York, 
Pa.... Catalogues of Trees, Green-house and Bedding 
Plants, Flower Seeds, etc. Frost & Co., Genesee Valley 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.... Catalogue, Reading 
(Mass.) Nursery. J. W. Manning, Proprietor ... Seed 
List of Wm. Hacker, Philadelphia, containing several 
specialties among grains, etc.... Catalogue of Vegetable, 
Flower, Fruit, Herb and Field Seeds, R. H. Allen & 
Co., 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y.... Catalogue of Small 
Fruits and other Nursery Stock of Pomona Garden and 
Nursery. William Parry, Cinnaminson, Burlington Co., 
N.J....Catalogue of Vegetable and other Seeds. Brill 
& Kumerle, Newark, N. J. .. Knox Fruit Farm and 
Nurseries, Pittsburgh, Pa. A catalogue of small fruits, 
etc., and which contains, besides the business matters, @ 
great deal of interesting reading.... Montclair (N. J. 
Small Fruit Nursery. E. Williams ... McElwain Bros., 
Springfield, Mass. Illustrated General Seed Catalogue, 
.... Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Implements. Griffing & Co., 58 
and 60 Courtlandt St., N. Y.... Hovey’s Illustrated Guide 
to the Flower and Vegetable Garden, Boston, Hovey & Co. 





Locality for a Plum Orchard.—“ D. 
B. G.,” Hannibal, Mo. With a good strong and well 
drained soil we should not be particular about the aspect. 
The trees are not especially tender, but the failure of the 
crops is generally due to curculig and black knot. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
a 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
March 16, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs froin this 
port thus far, since January 1: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Outs, 
24 days thism'th.117,000 13,700 161,000 8400 93.000 131,000 
25 days last m"th. 109,500 24,500 211,000 6,300 69,500 204,000 
SaLEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 261,000 617.000 984.000 189,900 181,000 
25 days last month, 251,000 312,500 956,000 69,000 101,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1866..... 117.000 13,700 161,000 8499 93,000 131,000 
22 days 1865..... 119,000 15,500 216,000 7,500 27,500 314,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1866...... 261,000 647,000 984,000 189.900 181,000 
22 days 1865...... 191,000 352,000 195,000 27,000 69,000 


3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to March 15: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats 
1866. . 210,295 67,700 1,265,387 99,772 192,271 
1865 274,759 128,960 101,046 lil 16,643 





CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Feb 15. March 15, 


v4 


PRICE OF GOLD....... ...-.. 84 
@ 8 40 


138 .... BOX 
FLour—Super to E xtra State $6 85 $670 @8 2 











Super to Extra Southern, 88 @1550 865 @15 50 
SEED SUGMNOTE... nccccsssccese 780 @15 50 735 @15 50 
Extra Genesce........... --» 845 @il 50 8 23 @il vis) 
Superfine Western...... .... 65 @73 670 @ a 30 
| | ee . 45 @59 450 @550 
Comm Mmat............; 875 @440 350 @415 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 2 00 @ 2 65 200 @ 26 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 155 @250 150 @ 245 
Corn—Yellow 8s @ g % @ 80 
Mixed.. ae 74 @ &1 69 @ 7% 
OaTs—Western.............05 5 @ 56 3 @ 55 
a. : She hebewh bere 56 @ 57 54 @ 56 
SR is Goires se 87 @16 72 @1 00 
Ba 90 @ 120 80 @117 
Hay —Baie @ ii ® 8 @ % 80 @ 105 
Loose. 99 @110 8 @110 
STRAW, # 6 @12 65 @ 120 
CorTrox— Midatin: 8, ®@ D.... 44 @ 46 40 @ & 
Horps—Crop of 1865, @ D. 3 @ 6 23 @ 0 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, ws bd. 60 @ 70 45 @ 65 
Szep—Clover,# ® ..... 12 @. 2B 9¥@ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel.. . 400 @435 $23 @37%7 
Flax, # bushel....... 2600 @29 255 @28 
SuGar—Brown, # Bb 10¥@ 10 @ i4 





Mo.assxs, Cuba, gl 


CorFrrr—lhio,(Gold Grice)® t 17 @ 2 17 @ 21 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &c., # B. 6 @ BW 6 @ 39 
=a Leaf, # ® 5 @ 40 5 @ 40 

WooLt—Domestic Fleece, #D. 50 @ 80 4 @ W7 
Domestic, pulled, # 49 @ Gi SIk@ 6 
California. unwashed, = @ 4 18 @ 40 
OO. 2 eae 4@ 11¥%@ 2 





OW CaKkE—® tc 
PorkK—Mess, e barrel. 


Prime, B barrel... .....09000.. 21 00 @21 35 21 00 91 50 
BrEF—Plain mess.. wee---» 1600 @2000 1550 @19 50 
Lap, in barrels, #%........ 15K%@ 18% 164%@ 18X 
BuTrer—Western, # D.. seene 22 @ 3 3 @ 45 
State, . hes 23 @ 4 40 @ 60 
SOS Se 15 @_ 22 146 @ 2 
BEANS—# bushel. 160 @ 240 150 @ 250 
Peas—Canada. * bushel. 123 @13 130 @135 
Eaes—Fresh, ®dozen........ 8 @ 8 24 27 
PoOULTRY—Fowls, #? D.... ... 146 @ 18 18 @ 20 
Turkeys, ? b 18 @ 20 20 @ 22 
PoTraTors—Mercers, # bbi..: 250 @300 200 @28% 
Peach Blows, # barrel........ 2 4 @ 25 200 @2% 
Buckeyes—New, ® barrel.. 150 @200 12 @150 
APPLEs—#® barrel............. 2 00 @550 200 @600 


The heavy fall of full 8 per cent. in gold since our last, 
reaching 129} at one time, has lessened the demand for all 
kinds of Produce and Merchandise, and seriously de- 
pressed prices.....The inquiry for the principal Bread- 
stuffs was quite limited through the month, neither 
shippers nor the home trade having been disposed to 
operate, in viegy of the steady downward tendency of 
gold. A rally to 130(@130!4 has partially restored confi- 
dence among buyers, who, within a day or two, have 
been purchasing desirable lots of flour, wheat, corn, rye, 
and barley, at improving prices—the market closing 
rather buoyantly, on light receipts, reduced stocks, and 
a growing demand, especially for home use. The export 
trade of sound Corn has been steadily expanding, and 
there have been shipped from this port alone, 609,000 
bushels, or 152,250 bushels a week. There has also been 
an increased export movement in Rye—the month's 
shipments of which reached 54,345 bushels, chiefly to 
German ports; and in Oats, the exports of which, since 
our last, have been 175,238 bushels, nearly all to London, 
where sound fodder for cattle finds a very ready market. 
.... There is increased heaviness in pork, cut meats and 
beef, prices favoring buyers, on a restricted business. 
Lard and Buiter have been more active, and decidedly 
firmer. Cheese has been quiet, closing heavily.....Cot- 
ton has been more freely offered, and has been in less 
request, at reduced figures. The available supply here 
is estimated at 235,000 bales.....Wool has been unusu- 
ally heavy, having been freely offered and in limited 
demand, at declining figures. Manufacturers have been 
the principal buyers.....Bale Hay, and prime Hops have 
been actively sought after at buoyant rates.....Seeds 
and T bacco have been dull and heavy. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Beer CaTTLe.—The supply has been below an average, 
for a month past, but quite enough for the demand, 
which has been unusually light during the Lent season. 


| Like gold, the value of cattle has gr giainagine fallen. The 
present rates are equivalent to lic@lic per lb., dressed 
| weight, for medium to first quality; a very few extras, 
18c/al%c ; poor grades, 12c@l3c. Mileh Cows have 
constantly tended downward in prices. Good to extra 
good, $65@$90 ; a few fancy animals, a little higher ; 
poor grades, from $50 down to $35, according to quality. 
Veal Calves are beginning to arrive quite freely, and 
prices are weak, say 12c@13c per lb., live weight, for 
good, and llc/@9c for common to inferior. The new 
Health Board is actively at work breaking up the pre- 
viously large sales of ‘* Bobs,” or calves only a few days 
old. Sheep are also abundant and lower; the fall of 
gold affects pelts materially. The poor and good grades 
sell at Gc/@8c per lb., live weight, according to quality ; 
extra good bring 8c(@8!zc, and in a few cases, 9c. 
Live Hogs are diminishing in number; only 7,000 
this week. But the warm weather, and the “ worm” 
stories afloat, lessen the demand, and affect the prices, 
which this week stand at 10c/@103{c per lb., live weight. 





Plenty of Premiums 
Yet Remain for All 


who want them, and at least rwo months more remain in 
which tosecure them. Let the premium clubs already 
started be filled up and the premiums be called for. 
New lists may also be started.—‘‘ It speaks for itself,” 
writes one who began a new club last month, “ your 
splendid engravings, and large amount of good reading 
matter pledse everybody, and I have only to show the 
paper and point out what is in it, to get every one I meet 
with to subscribe. My $55 premium has cost me just 18 
hours time, or over $3 an hour, and most of that in even- 
ings.",— A Bank Cashier got an $80 premium without 
Several clergymen have obtained $50 to 
Small boys and 


losing an hour. 
$70 premiums, in three or four days. 
girls have secured back volumes, books, and often larger 
premiums, by their own effort. Many new lists have 
been begun and completed and the premiums receiv- 
ed, all within the past month. Aprilis just as favorablea 
time, if not more so,as the beginning 
lead many to seek all the help they can from a journal 
like this. We can not spare room to describe the pre- 
miums which are all very good, but will send a full De= 
scriptive Sheet without charge to all who desire it. 


spring work will 





Table of Premiums and Terms, 7_, °27|2%7 
For Volume 25. Ez 88 |S 
Open to all—No Competition. £5 22/22 
a” —— ioc 

Names of Premium Articles. RS | rhs 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms below* . ey ee = 
2—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds):: me 3) 00'| 14] 33 
3—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 — $5 00) 14] 35 
4—Nursery Stock (any ees desired).....$20 00 || 80} 100 
5—Iona Grape Vines (1 of No. 1) _ 8 00 || 27} 92 


6—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. W.. 
s—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs)................- SS 
9—Downing’s Landscape Gardening.. 
10—American C yclopedia “$80 60 | 96 
12--Worcester’s Great Ilustrat’d Dictionary $12 4 |} 19] 65 





13—Any back Volume Agriculturist, | oS $1 7 cn oe 
14—Any ‘I'wo back Volumes do 23 : 50 ey ee 
15—Any Three do do do Sav $25!) 10] 32 
16—Any Four do do do 2B $700) 13] 38 
17—Any Five do do do PSs $875) 15] 44 
1S—Any Six do do do S™S $10 50|| 17] “50 
19—Any Seven do do do ~ 31 19| 57 
20—Any Eight do do do S3~ $i 21] 64 
21—Vols. XVI to XXIV do a $i 23) 72 
23—The County Election, Steel Plate Col’d.$1 |; 18] 60 
24—Halt in the Woods do do 31 | 18] 60 
$5—Morton’s best No.5 Gold Pen, Silver Case#4 | 12] 32 
29—Best Family Clothes-Wringer | f 























30—Doty’s Washing Machine...... | 19] 65 
31—Tea Set (Best Silver Plated) g 67 | 240 
—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & a ge ¥ | 0} 27 
—Sewing Machjne (Wilcox & Gibbs).. | GO} 270 

3a Sewing Machine (Elias Howe)......... $6 | 951 290 
35—Melodeon (Best Four Octave) .. B6 80 | 300 
36—Melodeon (Best Five Octave) $112 140 | 450 
37-Pi ano, 7-Octave (Steinway & S .. $600 00 | 500 |1500 
28—Barometer (Woodrufi’s Mercurial)... $12 19] 70 
39—Barometer (Woodruft’s Mercurial)..... $18 00 |} 22) 95 
40—The Aquarius, or Water Thrower......$11 00] 19] 65 
41—Buckeye Mowing Machine No, 2.......$125 00 || 150 | 480 
42—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow...........$20 50" 21 / 100 


(se No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Premiums, 1,2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED to any part of the United 
States and Territories, free of all charges. The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
the manufactory of each. pga Every article offered is 
new and of the very best manufacture. 

* Premium 1.—Good Books.—Any person sending 25 or 
more subscribers, may select Books from the List on this 
page, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent at 
$1: or to the amount of 30 cents for each name sent 
at the (ten) club price of $1.20 each: or to the amount of 60 
cents for eachname at $1.50. This is only for clubs of 25 or 





more. The Books sent by mail or express, prepaid by us 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
a m 
[Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price.] 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture. .............06 oer 
Allen's (R, L.) American Farm Book...........0.+06. 0 aoa 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals............... a 2 
American Bird Fancier....... $0605 Access esee senesakaws 30 
American Rose Culturiat..........ccscccss-sccccscccccvce 30 
































American Weeds and Useful Plants....... TTT ee 
Art of Saw Filing CRPIMAN DR oneal serehevadcess tates ss (3 5 
Rarry’s F 0 COE EPO OOO TOE Te! ae | 
Beecher’s (H, W.) Fruit, Flowers and Farming ........ 1 50 
3ement’s Poulterer’s Companion........ Sibesssebericndas 2 00 
SOOMOOUNE 6 TURNS PORCINE 6, c cece sccescoosesccscesses 380 
Boston Machinist (W. F itzzerald). easalhe aaedkvarndebes v5) 
Bonssingault's Rural Economy..... 1 60 
Bridgeman's Fruit Cultivator's } vt 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assista 2 00 
Bridgeman’'s Kitchen Garden Instructor.. 5 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. Spee % 

randt’s Age of Horses (English or Germ an). sehesese ; 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers..... veabens 50 


Browne's Field Book of Manures.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 
Burr's Vegetables of America... 


Cl et 
o 
Co 








Canary Birds, paper 50 cents.... ...........00+ cloth. 75 
Carpe nters’ and Joiners’ Hand Book. Linnie sh ben 15 
Chorlton'’s Grape-Grower's Guide.. 75 
Cobbett's yom ee ene ey nee 7 

Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. ..........cceeceeees 75 
Cole’s V WEE. MEE. iccnseessens rere NP ree rr 75 
Colman’s Agriculture i eanaisawae eee 4 00 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner), 1 50 
Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor.......... 1 50 
Dada’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor. 1 50 
DANES PARCK DIGROR . oo ccccccccssesscecescvenes 1 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)... Se ee ee 30 
Downings’s Country Houses .................-... 00 


Downing’s Landscape G: urdening ‘(new Edition). 
Downing’s Cottage Residences..... 

Downing's Fruits and F ruit Trees of America. 
Downing’s Rura 


cress 
Sss 



































Eastwood on Cranberry 4 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's poleenen: eaawenees 1 50 
OS ee ae ReeAMbbensnxes me £0 
French’s Farm Drainage. maseettanevesaes. GLa 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear “Ci To a a POR eR . 13 
Fish Culture sbaineeeesee ieee Lee 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses. buwwsnwanewwosi oe 2 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy ee A ae a 2 50 
Flora’s Interpreter and Fortuna Flora _— mune bags s a: ee 
Fuller's Grape Culturist. 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. 2 
Good: vle'’s Principles of Breeding... ....... Sink ae 
Gr Manual of Botany and eens in one Vol. 4 00 
G s How Plants Grow. @ seseee ; - 13 
GENO ON MCW COWS 606 ocssvcscriccccccacccccacs 75 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery......... ere 13 
Haraszthy'’s Grape Culture, &¢. ............sssse.0- -. 500 
Harr is’ Insects Injurious to Veget ation, eee 4 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored ee ites, 5 G0 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter 8 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers 1 975 
Holly’s Country Seats.. 4 50 
Hop Culture. ........-cecescccsccscccesssccccsccscesesoscces 40 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Fin 1% 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble). 8 00 
BODIES OR AMUSO... scsansascsceseeess. +s 2 0) 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry 00 
Jenning’s on the Horse and his Diseases,............ 00 


Johnston’ s Agricultural Chemistry 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chem stry. 
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Kemp's Landscape Gardering............5+-+ 0 
Klippart’s Land Drainage..... 0 
Langstroth on the Honey Orne 00 
Loudon's (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Ga saree 
Lenuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses......... Rivnenssvees 5 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry... 50 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry...... 17 
Linsley’s (D, C.) Morgan Horses .........cscccee ere cece 1 50 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C. L, Flint. 1 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor ...........s0020006+ 8 50 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse M:z anagement ee 
Mayhew’s Practical Book- oe ie for si armers....... F 90 
Blanks for ‘Stay “Serer 12 
New Clock and W “atch Maker" § Manual. ne 2 00 
McMahon's American Gar dener Sete 2 50 
Miles on the Horse’s foot.............006 15 
Morrell’s Ame rics an Shepherd. bas seon ‘ 1 75 
My Farm_of Ed lgew OG es canewerecncasscscancets 1% 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . wee 5 
SUR CRIN oicaou'scesasiusseasnenavessa 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c.... 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture...........5 . 15 
Parsons on the Rose. sahces 1 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton eaves. 2 00 
Phenomena of Plant Life, (Leo. H. pseospoened TE ee = . 10 
Pedder’s Land Measurer..... 60 
Quinby’ 8s Mysteries of Bee Keepil g. 1% 
URE WOMEN oc och annssscees ccieusacseowe nos ccenceaesse 8) 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry............ abut skasaesée 1 50 
Randa 3 Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... oe 1 0 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden..........esee.ee8 3 00 
Richardson On the Do®.. 2. 2. 2.000. .ccccccccsccccccecs 
Rural Affairs....(bound).. .4 Vols....each...-... ass 
Rural Annual (by Joseph “Harris)....... Sucat aNesecesas, ce 
tural Register (by J. J. Thomas).. See. 
Saunder's Domestic Poultry. -paper, 80 cts. ..bound.. 60 
Saxton's Farmers’ Library. “set of 3 Vols. .morocco..... 9 50 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library..set of 8 Vols..cloth........ 8 50 
Schenck's Gardener's Text ‘Book....... (i) 
Shepherd's OWN BoOK......,...seseseeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeenes . 23 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry.........0000++ cocccoscsese 2 00 
SUT FIOUMSS WHS... vccscceses covccesescerersovccece i 
Stewart’s (John) Stable BoOk.... .. cccsscesseee eeeeeee 158 
Ten Acres Enough.. Ses wihw: veeaer 
Tenny’s Naturs al History and Zoology.. Seer és iceeees EME 
e Great West,............... a tknbaownanicas soeadun ee 1% 
ompson’s Food of Animais....... i¢ 
Tobacco Culture .. 25 
‘Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer ‘3 Manual, 1 50 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages. 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (c ‘eaveland and Backus 4 00 
Warder’s Hedges and E vergreens........ Obeoesrereeses . 150 
Watson's American Home Garden. ........... say 2 00 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making). RIES .. 200 
Wet Days at HAPEWOOM,. ..0.6.cvccssesc0seses-00. . io 
Wetheréll on the | ‘Manufacture of f Vinegar. . 150 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’ Wircie” cacsstuaceaaee . 150 
Woodward's Country Homes........ . 150 
Woodward's Graperies.... . 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse . 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle....... . 150 
Youatt on ee ene reeeeecseerses . 100 
Tout ON SOLED ...0.. 0.105000 ae asd 1 00 
Youmans’ Househoid Science... ; HE 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


FORTY-FOUR PAGES The pres- 
sure upon our columns, compels us to issue 44 pages, 
instead of the regular 325 and with the good advertise- 
ments and good reading matter still left over, we would 
gladly have made it 48 pages, only that it would increase 
the weight to double postage, and make trouble with all 
who pay postage by the year. The weight is still not 
above the 4 ounces, and no one has a legal right to 
charge over 3 cents per quarter postage. This increase 
of advertisements enables us to give sixteen extra columns 
of reading matter, which our subscribers will appreciate. 

Erratum, — By anerror in printing, in a 
Jew only of the first copies of this number, some of the 
page-figures are wrong on one side of the middle sheet. 

Over One Hundred Thousand! — 
The first regular edition of this number, printed for sub- 
scribers, will exceed One Hundred Thousand copies ; 
and we shall continue on printing further editions from 
the electrotype plates, so long as needed. The number 
of subscribers received up to this time, exceeds the re- 
ceipts of the same date last year, by 27,5003 which indi- 
cates a total of over 125,000 for this year. This large in- 
crease and the enlarged size, have prevented the prompt 
mailing of all the copies so early as formerly; but this 
difficulty wil! be remedied next month, by the addition of 
more presses—so that we shall be able to accommodate 
all who may come, up to half a million, if necessary. 
By the way, a subscriber informs us that his paper is 
regularly loaned around, so that twenty-three persons 
actually read every number, and that it thus gets about 
worn out. This is the case ina less degree, generally, 
so that our readers really amount to a full million! 





An Excellent Assortment of selected 
business items, conveying much useful information, will 
be found in our advertising pages. We only regret being 
compelled to leave out several other good advertisements 
that came in after our pages were full. We believe it 
will pay every reader to look all through the advertising 
pages, and see what is offered, at what ‘prices, and by 
whom, As remarked last month, ‘business men seem 
to understand where*they can find an immense number 
of wide-awake, enterprising readers. Please return 
their compliment, when writing for circulars or cata- 
logues, or sending orders to them, by letting them know 
when and where their advertisements were seen.” 





Read the “Hints about Work.’’— 
At the present season we have such a flood of queries 
that, though we have given a large space to Basket mat- 
ter, it is impossible to reply to a fourth of the questions 
individually. In making up the Hints about Work, we 
endeavor to meet as many of these questions as possible, 
and this month a number of letters are there answered, 





Humbugs—Seventy Swindling Con- 
cerns !—Since our broadside upon humbugs last month, 
letters have continued to pour in from all parts of the 
country, mostly from those describing frauds upon them- 
selves or their neighbors. The extent to which these 
operations are now carried, would astonish any one who 
had not previously looked into the subject. We have 
just been over a package of 214 of the last letters receiv- 
ed, and in these alone find over seventy different concerns 
referred to, many of them run by the same operators, un- 
der different names. These letters came from all parts 
ofthe country. As this journal goes to nearly every Post 
Office in the whole country, we hope the attention thus 
called to the subject, may be of extensive influence. Let 
every reader talk the matter over in his town, and espe- 
cially with his postmaster ; and this will do something to 
put people on their guard. 

This week, we have visited several of these swindling 
offices, in the guise of a green countryman seeking to 
collect some of the numerous “prizes” called for by 
tickets sent to us ; and the immense business we have 
seen doing, up in these attic rooms, was astonishing even 
to our experienced eyes. The “business” consisted 
mainiy of sending out circulars, and opening great stacks 
of letters containing remittances of $1, or $2, or $5,15, or 
or $5.24, or $10, etc., ete. We saw no “ prizes ” going 
out, and but few on hand anywhere to send out. In three 
places alone there were eleven men directing envelopes 
and enclosing circulars, and there were at least fifty 
thousand of these circulars piled up ready to be forward- 





ed. In two places the chief man, or ** head center,” was 
“out,” but would be in soon, and our tickets could not 
“draw ” until said boss came in—the story always told 
to callers, At another place, a “splendid hunting-case 
watch, marked $50,” our ticket called for, was shown, 
but $5 would not fetch it—we must pay $3.75 for the 
tickets. As wecould get plenty of such watches at $3 a 
piece, we saved our $8.75....We visited an up-Broadway 
depository of merchants and others (so-said), with a 
million or less “gifts” to be distributed. From the 
description sent out, this should be one of the most 
splendid establishments on the whole street ; we found, 
in the basement, only a contemptible “ gift shop,” like 
the one “looked into” last month (p. 86, last column), 
but with more silver-covered lead ware. See about 
‘* Plated Ware,” on pp. 147-148 of this paper. 

Had we time and room we could give a dozen pages 
of descriptions of the fifty odd swindling concerns in this 
city. Nassau street, and certain partsof Broadway 
abound in them—the lotteries, the (brass) gold pens and 
jewelry, the pianos and melodeons sold at $2 each, the 
cheap valueless photographic apparatus, the prize pack- 
ages, the cigar machines, the cheap, or rather low-priced 
sewing machines, etc., etc. There are plenty of similar 
concerns in other cities and towns. The misdirected ex- 
press parcel humbug is run by J. C. Smalley, at Hope, 
N. J.; and by others elsewhere. Here and elsewhere 
are Eye Doctors, offers of great wages to Agents, Love 
Perfumeries, Journal of Medical Science, Magic Moni- 
tor, Paris Lotteries, etc., ete. ‘Albert Hall & Co.” (no 
place) ask $10 through the mail for a sewing machine 
sold by others for $5..... We judge by what we have seen, 
that tens of thousands of circulars are sent out daily as 
letters. Most of these parties make no return for money 
received by mail. When found, and called on personally, 
they furnish something ; butin the numerous applications 
with the “ prize tickets,” we could not find a single thing 
worth the money asked. 

A few hints is all we now have room for. There is 
not an article of gold or silver to be bought in this city at 
less than its coin value. The great failures described in 
so many of the circulars, have nowhere occurred. Be- 
lieve no statement, however plausible and well told, 
that comes to you by circular through the mail, There 
is not a single gift enterprise that is not directly or indi- 
rectly a swindle. The fellows that advertise obscene 
books, instruments, or medicines, are, without exception, 
swindlers. Every watch or similar thing offerred to be sent 
by mail, is not worth sending for, even if you are sure to 
get it, which, in nine cases out of ten, you will not. 
Most of these parties, on being followed up, pretend 
that the money sent them has been lost by mail. We 
know that there is not a single establishment in the coun- 
try that offer articles or money for distribution by tickets, 
that is not a dowuright cheat. 





A Petroleum and Land Advertise- 
ment is for the first time admitted to these columns, 
though many thousands of dollars worth of ‘Oil Com- 
pany” advertisements have been previously offered and re- 
jected. Thisis done now, not so much for the pay it brings, 
(plenty of other good advertisements were ready to fill 
the same space,) but because we had become snfficiently 
impressed with the prospects of the Reno Company, to 
make a small investment of our own; and we could not 
well refuse to place the matter before our readers, that 
they may also investigate, and if they then desire to do 
so, they can also take an interest. Our own inducements 
to subscribe were derived from what we learn of the 
character of the parties interested, and from the large 
profits that may be derived from the small sum actually 
risked in the investment. Should the enterprize not 
prove as profitabie as it promises, and we wish to with- 
draw the money, the utmost loss on $1000 will be $50, and 
the interest of the money until withdrawn. So it looks 
to us, but we do not urge any one to see with our eyes, 





Special to Advertisers.—As we are s0 
far into the volume as to be able to know about the reg- 
ular circulation, the advertising rates are now fixed for 
the rest of this year (see headings of Advertising pages). 
The minimum terms are based upon one cent per 
line for each thousand readers ; that is to say, it costs only 
about $1 to place an advertisement of 100 lines, or 74 
inches, before each full thousand of our readers. A 
consultation with any printer will show that separate 
cards of a few lines, or even of a whole page in size, 
would cost more than the same number of cards printed 
in this journal, where they are fixed and sent out, one to 
a family, while the loose cards could only be distributed 
at great extra expense, and a large proportion of them 
would be lost.—In a journal of this kind, the advertising 
cards are before the reader at least a month, while many 
thousands of volumes are preserved for permanent refer- 
ence. With the care exercised in admitting advertise- 
ments, as noted below, they have a peculiar value in the 
Agriculturist. All things considered, this journal is un- 





doubtedly by far the cheapest medium of advertising 
anywhere to be found, even at our highest rates. The 
circulation certainly exceeds that of any other journal in 
this country, if not in the world, except perhaps the N. 
Y. Ledger, and tbat admits no advertisements. —So 
well is this understood by our oldest advertising patrons, 
that they contiaue year after year to be our largest cus- 
tomers. Several of these, who had engaged space for 
the first five or six numbers of this year, have withdrawn 
their cards from the present nuinber, simply because they 
have already sold the whole stock they had provided for 
the entire spring trade.—So much for the value of these 
columns to advertisers; and tosecure these advantages, 
we require something more of them than mere pay for » 
space, Advertisers unknown to the editors personally, 
or by good repute, must furnish good references or other 
evidence that they are reliable—that they have both the 
disposition and ability to do just what they promise. Our 
aim is, to admit no advertiser to whom we would not our- 
selves unhesitatingly send money or orders, if we chanced 
to want what he advertises, and at the price asked. No 
patent medicines, or secret remedies are admitted, and 
no advertisement deceptive either in form or substance. 
By living up to these requirements, we aim to make the 
advertising pages very valuable to the reader, as well as 
to the advertiser. 

The Officers of the Cattle Breeder’s 
Association for the current year, 1866, are: President: 
E. H. Hyde, Stafford, Conn. Vice Presidents: J. F. 
Anderson, South Windham, Me.; J. O. Sheldon, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Burdett Loomis, Suffield, Conn. ; J, W. Freeman, 
Troy, N. Y.; E. D. Pearce, East Providence, R. I. 
Secretary and Treasurer: J. S. Allen, East Windsor, Ct. 

The Committees on Pedigrees and Stock Registry are 
as follows: On Shorthorns: S. W. Buffum, Winchester, 
N.H.; 8S. W. Bartlett, East Windsor, Conn.; P. Sted- 
man, Chicopee, Mass....On Devons: H. M. Sessions. 
South Wilbraham, Mass.; B. H. Andrews, Waterbury, 
Conn. ; E. H. Hyde, 2d, Stafford, Coan ...On Ayrshires 
and Herefords: George B. Loring, Salem, Mass. ; 
Thomas E. Hatch, Keene, N. H.; W. Birnie, Spring- 
field, Ms....Alderneys: John Brooks, Princeton, Ms.; C. 
L. Hayes, Unadilla, N. Y.; Jonathan Forbush, Bolton, Ms, 

The Committee on Devons commence a new volume 
of the Amer. Devon Herd-book, for which they are now 
receiving pedigrees. Those wishing these recorded, 
should apply to the President, or Chairman of this Com. 


Wall-Builder and Stump-Puller.— 
Mr. Packer, of Mystic, Conn., in working among the 
rocks of New London County, found the necessity for a 
machine to lift heavy rocks, transport them, and deposit 
them in walls, or wherever needed. So he invented one, 
—a pair of shears, on strong wheels, held apart by two 
powerful curved reaches, giving room for a stone to be 
swung high between them. For a wall layer, when 
large stones, say from 1 to 10 tons, are to be moved, it is 
doubtless an excellent thing, and has done first rate work 
in New London County. As a stump-puller, it must de- 
monstrate its own excellence. 





Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.— 
We have in press a reprint of this charming little book 
on the garden culture of Fruit Trees. Ready early in 
April, Price 75 cents. 

Garden Manures.—J. Haines, Tazewell 
Co., Ill, wishes to know what to put on a sandy garden. 
Muck, composted with lime or ashes, is one of the best 
applications to a soil of this kind. Gas lime is not safe 
to use until it has been Jong exposed..... D. B. Graves, 
Clinton Co., Pa. There is much difference of opinion as 
to the value of salt as a manure ; but it is used with ap- 
parent benefit on Asparagus, Cabbages, Beets, and such 
plants as naturally grow near the sea, at the rate of five 
or more bushels to the acre. 





Plants Named.—J. M. Shaw, of — Co., 
Maine. No.1 is the common Crab-grass, Panicum San- 
guinale. No.2 is a Beard-grass, Andropogon furcatus. 
....W. Maud, Mill Co., Wis. The specimens appear to 
be unusual forms of the Red Cedar, which, when young, 
has long apd sharp leaves ; and it is not unusual to find 
on old trees limbs which bear leaves quite different from 
those on the rest of the tree.....‘‘ Subscriber,” Auburn- 
dale, Pa. The grass from the North of Italy is the 
Feather grass, Stipa pennata, It is hardy in the gardens 
around New York. The seed is sold at the seed-stores, 
but it requires heat to start it. The plant is peren- 
nial..... Israel Sanborn, The seeds sent as Japanese 
Wheat are evidently of something closely allied to 
Sorghum, Guinea Corn, etc. We cannot tell precisely 
what, from the cleaned grain. A whole fully grown, but 
not over-ripe, cluster or head is needed to determine it, 
...-*K.” The leaves probably of Tree Houseleek, 
Sempervirum arboreum ; it needs to be quite old to flower. 
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Fertilizer for Lawns.—One busliel gyp- 
sum, two bushels ashes, one bushel fine bonedust (sifted). 
Sow about one peck of the mixture tothe square rod, 





Compost for Corn in the Hill.—Take 
hen manure 1 bbl., bonedust 1 bu., dry muck 2 bols., 
chainber-ley 3 paiifuls. Softea the dry ten manure with 
the urine, and mash the lumps—then mix thoroughly 
with the bone and muck; 1 handful to the hill. Worth 


more than best poudrette. Good also for any root crops. 





Compost for Common Garden 
Crops.—For surface dressing, to be raked in after 
Thorough manuring. Hen manure one bushel, mix with 
chamber-ley or stable liquor, and soften, add half a bushei 
plaster and half a bushel ashes, mix intimately, adding at 
the same time one bushel of good soil or fine muck. 
Use within three days, or add 2 bushels more of muck. 





Fertilizer for Potatoes in the Drill. 
—Bone-dust or good bone meal, mixed with oil of vitriol, 
3§ water, and well stirred three days, then dried with 
Jeached ashes and muck, equal parts. The proportions 
being about one bushel bone, ten pounds acid, twenty 
pounds water, one-half bushel ashes, and one-half bushel 
dry muck. This preparation is good also for corn. 





Quick Acting Composts.—“ J. D. B.,” 
Summit Co., Ohio, and others. Materials are within 
easy reach of most people that, judiciously compounded, 
will make first-rate fertilizers for the garden, for field 
crops in the hill, for the lawn. or for top-dressing mow- 
ing-lands orgrain. There are some which everv one has 
on his own place ; others he must buy. Almost any man 
this side of the Grand Prairie can afford to pay for good 
hardwood ashes as many cents a bushel as hay 1s worth 
dollars aton. There are other things, like gypsum and 
lime, that it will always pay to have on hand. Soapsuds, 
chamber-ley, and many articles of household waste, are 
often lost, which might, if collected, make many dollars 
worth of rich fertilizers in the course of the year. See 
other items for several recipes for cheap composts, 
which are not specific, but good for the uses suggested. 


Substitute for Swamp Muck. — 
Swamp muck, or peat, so far decomposed as to fall to 
powder, is one of the most useful articles about a farm 
or garden to save and increase the value of the manure, 
form part of composts, or the chief bulk of stable manure, 
being used instead of litter to a great extent, and to pre- 
vent burning in the mass, and to absorb all liquids. A 
very good substitute may be made by throwing sods from 
the roa!sides or fence-rows together, spreading upon them 
about one bushel of slacked lime to the cubic yard. 





A Seed Drili.—Several inquire about a seed 
drill. We have tried the Wethersfield, and found it quite 
satisfactory. It will sow anything from turnip seed up 
to beans. We have seen no better ones in use. 





Orion on Beets.—A very good article is of- 
fered in the dialogue form, an attractive one—but it takes 
twoor three times the space of asuccinct account of the 
matter, We should be glad of more concentrated articles. 





“The Deep Arcana of Facts.°°— 
Congress called for a report from the Commissioner of 
Agriculture—a “statement in detail” of the disburse- 
ments and expenditures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Washburn for a 
copy of the official document. We find a great many 
figures, and get some insight into how the money goes, 
though notin all cases a very clear one. Of course the 
report closes with the usual amount of self-laudation, 
which, if it were expressed in good taste, might be 
endured, but when we learn from the Commissioner 
that certain labor of the department opens ‘“*the deep 
arcana of facts,” we turn for relief from the literary por- 
tion of the report to the figures, which, if not poetical and 
**hifalutin,” are at least suggestive. In perusing these 
many columns, we are struck with the wonderful amount 
of horse hire, and are tempted to add up howgmuch it 
costs to “run” the department in this way. Aside from 
buying a pair of horses for $225, we find for horse 
hire and horse-keeping in a little over 3 years, $3,438,00, 
and this is so Ifimped in sums ranging from $3.00 to 
$4100, that we are at a loss to know which is cheapest—to 
keep a horse or hire one. Surely the Department might 
give us some statistics on this point. This report is very 
great on little things, but very unsatisfactory on large 
ones. Every individual man and woman who has receiv- 
ed $3 or upwards, for making seed bags, is put down in 
full with the amount, and we are told distinctly who gets 
the money ; but when it comes to the large sums, all is 
jumped, and we find that Isaac Newton et a,” are down 











for thousands. Perhaps the people will like to know 
who etal, are, and we are quite sure that some of the 
“watch dogs of the treasury ” will look into the matter. 
Then we find Isaac Newton, Jr., et al. were paid $4000 
in one year. We are glad to know that there is an Isaac 
Jr., and that he has an et al., and that they get well paid. 
There are more interesting items which we must reserve 
for another time, such as where the seeds come from, 
how much is paid for the long drawn articles in the so- 
called reports, what it costs to write a preface to one 
of those precious volumes, etc., etc. 





Staking Wrees.-—When young trees have 
the proper balance of root and top, there is seidom need 
of staking them except in very exposed places. But 
there are cases in which it is necessary to do it, especially 
where large trees are moved. Two firm stakes are 


























apogee 
Fig. 2. 

placed opposite each other in the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, and about a foot from the trunk of the tree, 
or one stake only may be used. The figures show two 
methods of securing the tree. In figure 1, a straw rope 
is put around the tree, twisted until it reaches the stake, 
and then passed around it. and fastened by a nail. In fig. 
2, the tree is kept in place by two straps of leather or 
stout canvas, which are secured to the stakes by nails. 





Phenomenaof Plant Life.—A neat lit- 
tle volume, published by Nichols & Noyes, Boston, and 
containing a series of popular essays by Geo H. Grindon, 
of Manchester, England. When we take up a book 
of this kind we feel pretty sure of being bored. Essay- 
ists and preachers are generally careless as to their 
science; but here is a writer who can present the 
phenomena of plant life in its moral and esthetic as- 
pects, without violating scientific accuracy, or bemg 
tediously preachy. We do not quite agree with the 
author’s description of the embryo; but he is, withal, so 
genial and so readable that we are not disposed to find 
fault with him, and we commend the book as one that can 
not fail to please the thoughtful reader. Handsomely 
bound in beveled boards, 94 pages. Price $1, by mail. 

Book on * Land Drainage,’’ by John 
H. Klippart, We have recently placed this book on our 
list, and can recommend it to our readers. Those 
who already have the work of Judge French on the 
same subject will find this, in some dezree, a new pre- 
sentation of the same facts and conclusions, but besides 
containing much that is of especial value, not touched 
upon in that. The Secretary of the Ohio Board of Agri- 
culture adapts his work especially to the wants of the 
Western farmer, while the Judge views his subject 
more from a more Eastern stand-point. Price, $1.50, 


The American House Carpenter, by 
R. G. Hatfield, is a new book upon our list. It treats of 
the principles of carpentry, and is calculated to supply a 
want which our correspondence indicates is felt by many 
of the readers of the Agricu/turist. The work will be 
valued, we think, by every carpenter who makes a study 
of his trade, as the mathematics of architecture are 
made simple; and with the aid of tables and very 
numerous diagrams and illustrations, strength of materi- 
als, framing, drawing and shadows, practical geometry, 
and the principles of architecture are ably discussed. 
An appendix contains numerous convenient tables and a 
glossary. Sent by mail, post-paid, forthe price, $3,50, 





Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual, 
—In answer to inquiries for works on cotton growing, we 
wish we were able to recommend a better book than this. 
But as this is the only work, as far as we know, on 
the subject, we keep it in print to supply the demand. It 
is a compilation of essays by different well known South- 
ern authors, and it contains much useful information, 
good, as itis, but would be more available were it more 
systematically arranged. Price $1.50, by mail. 


- 





Boussingault’s Rural Economy.— 
This is not, as its title might imply, a handbook of direc- 
tions for the management of rural affairs, but a discus- 
sion of the principles involved in agricultural operations. 
Its author is one of the first chemists France has produced, 
and this work embodies his views of chemistry as applied 
to agriculture. It is a work which should find a place in 
the libraries of agricultural societies and clubs, as well 
as in private collections of the best works on agriculture. 





Grape Culture in Steuben Co.—Our 
notice of the essay by the Hon. Goldsmith Denniston, has 
called out so many inquiries for it, that we have procured 
a number of copies, and can supply them at 40c. post- 
paid. It is a neat pamphlet of 24 pages, with maps of 
the famous grape localities, and illustrations of the 
methods dt pruning followed in one of the noted grape 
regions of the country. 

Farm Book-Keeping.—There are a num- 
ber of rather expensive forms of farm account-books 
which are offered to farmers. All that we have seen 
contain some good ideas ; but to give a plain, straightfor- 
ward knowledge of business ways, and to lead the 
farmer into keeping accurate Debt and Credit accounts 
with himself, his farm, his animals, and those with whom 
he deals, we really know of no better guide than May- 
hew's Practical Book-Keeping, with the accompanying 
Sample Account Books. It is calculated for the use 
of schools, but needs no explanation. We would be glad 
to be instrumental in placing it in the hands of every 
farmer’s boy inthe land. Price of the volume, 90c. ; of 
the set of account books, $1.20.—Sent post-paia. 


A Good Story.—“ Luke Darrell, the Chica- 
go Newsboy,”\advertised in our columns, is a live, wide 
awake story, which will lead boys to love truth, courage, 
and manliness. The young will be quite sure to read it, 
ifit coma@s within their reach. We can forward it post- 
paid on receipt of price, $1,50 


Breeck’s New Book of Flowers.— 
Breck’s Book of Fiowers has long been a standard work 
on floriculture.. The author having for the most part re- 
written it, it is now called the New Book of Fowers. It 
describes all the favorite annual, biennial, and perennial, 
plants of the garden, as well as the flowering shrubs, 
Its chief vaiue consists inits giving the experience of the 
author, who is well known as one of our most successfu! 
and devoted cultivators of flowers. Aside from its prac- 
tical directions, there is an amount of quaint gossip about 
plants, and personal reminiscences, that make it a very 
readable, as well as useful, book. Ready in April. $1.50, 





Kield’s Pear Culture.—Manuals upon 
specialties are rapidly taking the place of large volumes 
upon general culture. This manual upon the pear com- 
mends itself to pear growers only, and its scope is 
modestly set forth in the author’s own words: “Its de- 
sign is to answer in a clear and intelligible manner, the 
oft repeated questions of the novice: ‘What kind of Pear 
Trees can I plant most profitably ?—and how shall I 
treat them, to insure a return of the investment ?’” $1 25, 


Cow Milker—To several inquiries we an- 
swer, that we have no evilence that any machine for 
milking cows has ever been tried and given satisfaction. 
The one advertised last month may be the best of them, 
but we have no evidence about this that will establish its 
claims to favor. Until satisfied of its real value, we can- 
not give it the endorsement of further admission to our 
advertising columns. 





Dog and Mioon.—Judge Olin, of Vermont, 
being badgered at a dinner by a young sprig of the Law, 
made no reply. A friend asked why he did not squelch 
him. The Judge simply responded, that, ‘In his neighbor- 
hood, there used to be a little dog that would sit for hours 
and bark at the moon”—and resumed his eating. ‘ Well, 
Judge,” resumed his friend presently, ‘‘ what about the 
dog and moon?” “Oh,” said the Judge, “ the moon kept 
on!” Wecommend this incident to one or two captious 
cotemporaries, who cavil at very small matters, and won- 
der why the Agriculturist does not stop to bandy words 
with them,——Advertising, $2 a line, 
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Wheat from California.—A _corres- 
pondent of the American Agriculturist, James Cass of 
Lagoon Valley, California, sends us a sample of wheat 
which he has raised for eight years. and wishes us to tell 
him its true name. He discovered a few heads of it 
growing in one of his fields, and carefully saved the seed. 
On cultivation, it proved to be much affected with smut, 
but with him, as with us, blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) 
proved a perfect preventive. He has raised as much 
as eighty bushels per acre. Straw tall and stiff; 
berry long, not very plump, thin skin, and uncommonly 
white and handsome. Has obtained 42 Ibs. of excellent 
flour from a bushel of wheat. We do not know the 
variety. If he will send us three or four Ibs. by mail in 
time for sowing the coming fall, we will give it a trial, 
and can then tell something about it. The postage is 
only eight cents a pound. 





Drilled Wheat vs. Broadcast.— J. 
C.” tried the experiment of drilling in his seed wheat, vs. 
sowing broadcast. At first, the drilled wheat looked 
much the best, but at harvest the broadcast came out far 
This is sometimes the case, but in four cases out 
It saves seed, de- 


ahead. 
of five, drijling is the better practice. 
posits it more evenlySand at uniform depth, and in a dry 
autumn you can put the seed down into the moist earth, 
whereas if sown broadcast, much of it will remain in the 
dry surface soil, and will not germinate until it rains. 


Hoe the Wheat.—To admit of which it 
must be drilled. We ought to have a machine to do 
this, but until we have, we should hoe the weediest 
portions by hand. It will pay in many cases. It is 
not so much work as many imagine. Try an acre 
this spring, as early as the ground is dry enough to work 
well, but not before. Many farmers spend more time in 
puliing up red-root when it is in flower, and after it has 
robbed the wheat of much nutriment, than would suffice 
to hoe over the whole surface in the spring. In many 
cases a light harrow will destroy the weeds among the 
wheat, and at all events ‘vill stir the soil and favor the 
growth of the crop. One need not be afraid of the har- 
row, even if a heavy one, injuring the wheat, if the 
ground is dry. It may pull upa plant here and there, 
and to a casual observer the wheat will appear badly cut 
up, but it svon revives. 

Money Locust Seed.—We know that this 
plant, properly cut back, will make a good hedge. It is 
objected to it that it is naturally a tree, and cannot be 
cramped into a hedge plant. So is the Osage Orange, 
and sois the Hawthorn. It is useless to look for a plant 
that will make a hedge of itself. Even the’ Beech may 
be grown as a hedge, if properly clipped. The seed of 
Honey Locust will often grow without preparation, but 
as seed is bought at the stores it is safest to scald it 
before sowing. It is best sown in nursery drills, when 
the soil is warm—about the time for planting corn. 





Laurel Poisoning Again.—“C.,” Rich- 
nond, R. I., gives to a lamb five to ten teaspoonfuls, and 
to a full-grown sheep two to four ounces of salts, [epsom, 
we suppose,] dissolved in new milk. If the pain does 
not appear to subside in a reasonable time, he repeats it. 
He thinks if the poison is not thrown off from the 
Stomach it must be removed by moving the bowels. 


About Fine Bone Dust.—A Caution. 
To several recent inquiries, we answer: Bones are un- 
doubtedly a very valuable fertilizer. For fruit trees and 
vines, the whole bones, or those coarsely broken, de- 
compose slowly and afford nourishment as needed, over 
a long series of years. A little fine hone dust added, is 
well, to produce immediate effects, while the larger 
Pieces are getting into a state of decomposition. For 
immediate effect upon crops, the finer the bones are 
powdered the better. The fine bone dust which has been 
long in use, is largely decomposed and used during the 
growth of any crop. The claim that bones ground to 
flour, are worth twice as much as the fine ground bones, 
ishacdly tenabie. Suppose we invest one sum in one ton 
of flour of bones, and as much more in two tons of the 
simply fine ground bones. In the former, we get most 
of the effect immediately; in the latter, we get the 
early denefit of say a ton of the finest portions, and 
still have left a ton of the coarser portion for further 
future effect in the soi!l.——Some two years ago we 
examined a sample of fine ground bones, sold in the 
market, and found a large per centage of plaster so 
intimately mixed as not to be recognized without carefui 
inspection. We caution our readers to be on the look- 
out for such frauds on the part of manufacturers, and 
especially of unscrupulous sellers, who can easily adul- 
terate the originaily pure article. The finer the bone, 
the greater the chance for deception. The fraud can 
usually be detected with a strong magnifying glass, by the 
form of the fine particles. By stirring a quantity of itin 





water, the heavier plaster will settle first to the bottom, 
where it can be easily seen. Plaster is easily detected by 
burning a little of the material, dissolving the ashes in 
a pure hydro-chloric (muriatic) acid, and adding a solu- 
tion of nitrate of baryta, A heavy precipitate of sulphate 
of baryta, in the form of a white powder, (or sediment, ) 
which is insoluble either in acids or in much water, 
would show the presence of plaster (sulphate of lime) in 
the bone powder. 





Testing Soil for Lime.—A gentleman 
describes to us a process, by which he proposes to test a 
soil for lime, to see whether it would be benefited or not 
by the application. For his information we would state, 
that the soil might be half lime-stone, and one would not 
discover it by his test. The point we would make, how- 
ever, is, that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and 
any chemical test, which a fa*mer, who is not a chemist, 
might apply, would be likely to mislead. Besides, the 
soils most benefited by lime, often have an abundance 
of lime in them for the use of plants, as great benefit fre- 
quently comes from the action of the lime in its freshly 
slacked state, in promoting decompositions and solutions 
of plant food in the soil, and in its changing more or less 
the mechanical character of the soil. 





Sorghum Sugar.— The culture of Sor- 
ghum is making advances how-a days, and there is really 
some prospect, that a marketabte article of brown sugar 
will be produced. It seems froin statements brought out 
by the comparison of views and practice at the recent 
Sorghum Conventions, that the early cut, even unripe 
canes, yield the most cane sugar with great uniformity. 
Improvements in evaporating and in drying the sugar are 
introduced or suggested also, of which we shall endeavor 
to keep our readers informed. 





Osage Orange Seed.— Now that this 
long wanted seed is again offered for sale, we have ques- 
tions as to how to sprout it, and if it is to be planted in 
place, where the hedge is to stand. It should be frozen 
before sowing ; but as it is now too late to do that, the 
seed must be soaked. Pour scalding water, as hot 
as the hand can bear, over the seed, and let the whole 
stand in a warm place, repeating the operation every day 
for five days. Then drain off the water, and keep the 
seeds covered in a shallow vessel in a warm room until 
they begin to sprout, when they may be sown. As the 
plants are liable to be thrown out by the first winter's 
frosts, it is necessary to raise the plants in a nursery. 
Rich land in fine tilth is marked out with drills, about 
two feet apart, or wide enough to work with the cultiva- 
tor; sow the seed thinly, about an inch apart, and cover 
two inches deep. Keep carefully cultivated the whole 
season. Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens—see Book 
List—gives the various methods of forming hedges. 


Let the Horses Rest Occasionally. 
—We know a physician, in large practice, who is fre- 
quently compelled to drive his horses hard. He formerly 
crove the two together, and used them up in a few years. 
He now drives them singly, and as far as possible on 
alternate days. They are now, though working harder, 
invariably healthy and strong. He attributes this to the 
fact that if a hard drive strains any of the muscles, they 
have time to regain their tone the next day. Were the 
horses driven every day, a slight sprain would produce a 
little stiffness; the parts would rub against each other ; 
inflammation would set in, and the horse be lame—per- 
haps incurably so. Farm horses are not so liable to in- 
jury in this respect, as those driven fast over hard roads. 
But a day’s rest occasionally will help them materially. 
At all events do not work them Sundays. Or if any are 
driven far to church, or for any pressing emergency, make 
ita rule and adhere to it scrupulously, to let such horses 
Man and beast must rest 


rest Saturdays, or Mondays. 
Better work 


one day in seven, or pay the penalty, 
harder and rest longer. 





The Death of George M. Beeler.— 
Just as we are closing up this paper the sad news comes 
to us of the death of the Secretary of the Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society, Mr. George M. Beeler. Though only 
in his 25ph year, Mr. B. was well known, not only in his 
own State, as a nurseryman and orchardist, but to the 
pomologists of the country for his devotion to their pur- 
suits. A friend who knew him well, writes: “Modest and 
unassuming, but, from his merits, put forward promi- 
nently among his fellows,—Secretary of the State and 
County Horticultural Societies since their organization, 
and always devoted to their interests,—libera!l, and 
anxiously seeking information everywhere, he attended 
other societies, both East and West, and thus became 
widely known an:ong horticulturists, by whom he was 
everywhere considered the rising man. Young as he 
was, his opinions upon all practical points were highly 
valued, He died as he had lived—at peace with all, and 
with an abiding Christian hope and confidence.” 









TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Publishers take pleasure in sending out the present 
number. So far us we know, this is the largest single 
number of any agricultural paper ever issued! Our size 
last year, and intended for this year, was 32 pages, but 
So great has been the pressure of advertising, and of good 
reading matter, that we have continued to increase the 
size up to 44 pages, and only stop here to avoid doubling 
the postage.——For every page of advertisements we add 
an extra page of reading matter, which, of course, uses 
up the extra receipts on an edition of 125,000, with paper 
at 27 cents a pound, and simple composition, done in our 
own Office, at 50c. per 1000 ems, and other expenses to 
match—but it is a pleasure to be thus able to furnish so 
much more reading matter at the old subscription prices, 
—A Hint To PuBLisHers.—Thirteen years ago we de- 
termined as a matter of principle to insert none but 
good advertisements. This was done with the expec- 
tation that a very important source of income was cut 
off by excluding those who could afford to pay the largest 
advertising rates, because they give least for the money 
invested in their wares, medicines, ete. This was the case 
for a time, and we had “hard scratching,” but unexpect- 
edly, and to our agreeable surprise, this has, in the long 
run, proved the most profitable course. We had more 
room for reading matter; the advertisements have been 
kept within reasonable limits ; and from their select char- 
acter, they have been valued and patronized by the read- 
ers. Our advertisers after a time discovered this, and 
continued to increase their patronage at any price we 
asked, so that for a long time past we have seldom been 
able to accommodate all the advertisements voluntarily 
offered.——Query.—If the press generally would throw 
out all unreliable advertisements, all that the editors 
would not themselves patronize, and insert only full pay- 
ing ones, charging paying rates, making half the usual 
space pay more than is now received for the whole, and 
inserting more reading matter, would not the papers look 
better, be more popular, be more valuable, and more 
valued by the readers, and in the end pay better? We 
do not desire to dictate, but merely offer these hints 
drawn from our own experience. 

[oe At the suggestion of several cotemporaries, we 
append an outline of the April number, to furnish hints, 
ready at hand, to any who may desire to notice the paper 
briefly or otherwise. Any Journal finding it convenient 
and agreeable to insert editorially the whole of the next 
paragraph, may order an extra copy of the Agriculturist 
for 1866, to any address, without charge, and it will be 
sent for the entire year, as we print from electrotype 
plates any back numbers needed. 0. J. & CO. 


An Extraordinary Paper.—The April 
number of the American Agriculturist contains 44 pages 
(13x10 inches) instead of the standard 32, and each of the 
previous three numbers of this, the quarter-century vol- 
ume, has contained at least 40 pages, with a prospect of 
continuing at this size. Over 150 engravings have already 
appeared in the first one-third of the volume. The present 
(April) number opens with asplendid head engraving of 
“ Baron of Oxford,” one of the most valuable animals of 
the cattle kind in this country, or in the workd. Nextare 
4 pages of “Hints about work” to be done during the 
month, in the field, orchard, garden, apiary, etc., giving 
some hundreds of practical suggestions, especially valu- 
able for the opening Spring Work. Next are 5 pages of 
“Basket matter,” or some 90 or more shorter items on 
various topics of general interest, answers to queries, 
useful hints from correspondents, etc., including an 
onslaught upon humbugs. Next are 12 pages of topics 
pertaining to general field and farm work, anitmals, build- 
ings, etc., with several engravings, including a full page 
one ofa Barn on Fire, and hints as to what is to be done, 
Following this is the Horticultural, or fruit, flower, and 
garden department, also finely illustrated. The House- 
hold Department comes next, including an illustrated 
description of the “ Pork Worm,” or Trichina, and an 
important article on silver “* Plated Ware.” showing the 
deceptions practised. The Youths’ Department is cer- 
tainly admirable for the little folks, and includes a very 
fine engraving of ‘‘The Young Runaway,” About Shot 
Making; also a capital puzzle picture of “An En- 
emy in the Camp,” and other puzzles, and instructive 
items. The whole number is supplied for 15 cents, and 
the volume for the year at $1.50, or four copies for $5, 
which will hardly pay for the printing paper used, and 
the press work. Every family will find it advantageous 
to take the Agriculturist. The April number is alone 
worth the whole year's subscription price, while the 
previous three numbers are scarcely less valuable, and 
the future eight months promise to be even more valua- 
ble. Send the subscription price to the Publishers, 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., 41 Park Row, New York Cit¥,, 
and get the whole volume. A better investment of th¢. 
money can not well be made. 
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How to milk.—Joln K. Busteed, a milker 
of 25 years’ experience, says he always milks his cows 
in the same order, and that is the order of their calving, 
so that each cow knows her turn. He wipes the teats off 
with dry hands, and taking hold X-fashion, milks two 
teats dry; then takes the others—always keeps his hands 
dry, and never has any trouble about the cows holding up 
their milk. He thinks the practice of changing from one 
cow to another (or from one pair of teats to the other), 
gets both milker and cows in bad habits.....E. Doble 
practises very much inthe same way, never changing 
his hands to the other teats before the first two are 
milked dry, except in stripping.... The philosophy of this 
practice seems to be thatas the cow gets no relief or but 
littie before the second pair of teats is partly milked, 
until that time at least, she will not withhold her milk. 





Feeding young Calves is attended with 
some difficulty, because they will knock over the pail 
unless it is held. Mr. M. Hester, Huron Co., Ohio, has 
pieces of hollow logs, cut one foot long, into which he sets 
the pails firmly about half way.—A good idea. 


Long Cut Feed better than Short. 
Acorrespondent reasons as follows: When a boy, we 
were taught to cut straw and hay for horses as short as 
possible, and the reason assigned was, that horses would 
eat it sooner, and with greater avidity. In after life, we 
observed that it was not so good for the horses. Straw 
and hay cut one inch long, for animals that do not chew 
the cud, is far better than if cut to one-fourth inch. 
When straw is cut very short, much of it goes into the 
stomach without being crushed. For this reason, a great 
deal of it does not digest, though the juices of the 
stomach would have dissolved it, had it been properly 
masticated, When a horse begins to eat, the salivary 
glands send a stream of saliva into the animal’s mouth, to 
moisten and soften the feed an to prepare it for more 
easy digestion. Therefore it is important that every piece 
of straw or hay should be crushed and macerated between 
the teeth, and the saliva thoroughly mingled with what- 
ever is eaten before it is swallowed. As saliva is a pow- 
erful solvent, the organic structure of ail feed should be 
broken up by the teeth, and the saliva and all the small 
fragments brought in contact with the liquid. 





Feed Sheep Regularly.— Sheppard,” 
writing from Berlin Heights, Ohio, truly says: ‘“ We 
who have the care of domestic animals, cannot be too 
particular with them, especially in regard to set times of 
feeding.” He adds: ‘* Let any one who has had no regu- 
lar time for feeding sheep, now commence, and see if 
there will not be at once an improvement in the disposi- 
tion and condition of the flock. Regularity of feeding 
sheep is an essential point in keeping them ina thriving 
condition, but one which is overlooked or unheeded by 
many. Sheep fed atirregular times know not when to 
expect their food, they therefore wander about and are 
uneasy, not quiet and peaceable as they should be and 
will be if treated in the right way, and fed morning and 
evening a perfectly regular hour. 





How Crows Kill Lambs.—Mr. L. P. 
Maynard, an old farmer, says: He was living on Fisher's 
Island (in Long Island Sound off New London) some 25 
years since, and often found young lambs dead, all of 
them with their eyes out, and could not account for it, 
but supposed the eyes were picked by the crows after the 
lamb had died. One day, however, he saw a sheep with 
alamb just dropped by her side, when a crow marched 
up, and before he could interfere, picked out both eyes of 
the live lamb. Of course the lamb died, and Mr. M. has 
known of the same thing occurring repeatedly since. 
Several farmers, to whom we have mentioned this, sub- 
stantiate it, from their own or their neighbors’ experience. 





Albany, New York, and Boston 
Live Stock Markets.—“ Subscriber.” New York 
and Boston are terminal markets, so to speak. Albany, 
however, is not, and a large number of the animals 
offered there, or sold there perhaps, are reshipped to New 
York and Boston; in fact they-do not leave the cars. 





Wool or Grease.— We can’t raise wool 
for less than 75c. a lh.” So say the Ohio Wool Growers, 
in Convention assembled. Is it possible? To this com- 
plexion have we come at last? Where are the ‘‘Im- 
proved American Merinos?” Have the manufacturers 
learned to “discriminate ?’” Won't they pay as much 
for grease as for wool? There is something wrong some- 
where. Were we not told that if we would pay a 


thousand or fifteen hundred dollars for an Infantado, we 
could raise wool for little more than the expense of 
‘ shearing. It is not two years ago that, at one of the 
meetings for Discussion in the Evenings during the N. 











¥. State Fair at Rochester, Lewis F. Allen cautioned | the barn, and may even be consumed, when the seasons 


farmers against rushing thoughtiessly into sheep specula- 
tion, saying that he had known wool sold for 25c. per Ib., 
and probably it would not be many years before we should 
witness the same thing again. Whereupon up rose an 
Honorable gentleman from Iowa, and remarked “ Well, 
we can raise wool for twenty-five cents a pound.” Is he 
of the same opinion still, or does it cost more to pro- 
duce grease than he calculated ? 





Sows Lying on their Pigs.—It may be 
well at this season to again remind the readers of the 
Agriculturist, that all danger from sows lying on their 
young can be obviated by simply fastening poles on the 
sides of the pen, say a foot from the sides, and a foot from 
the floor. The sow rarely, if ever, /ies on her young, she 
crushes them against the sides of the pen. The poles, by 
keeping the sow a foot or so from the sides, prevent all 
canger. It is a simple matter. Any one who can cut 
down a pole in the woods, and knows how to use a saw 
and a hammer, can spike them together and to the sides 
of the pen, and the thing is done. It is exceedingly an- 
noying to lose two or three little pigs out of a nice litter, 
when half an hour’s work would have prevented it. It 
is not merely the loss now. Next fall they will be worth 
$20, $30, or perhaps $40 a piece, at little cost for keeping. 

Contrivance to Prevent ‘Inter- 
fering.»*—We have noticed in use upon the Third 
Avenue Railroad in this city the contrivance illustrated 
below to prevent horses interfering with their fore feet. 
It consists of a piece of 
oak board, % inch thick, 
of about the shane in- 
dicated, bound with an 
iron hoop, and with the 
center cut out for light- 
ness. This is of a width 
sufficient to go easily 
between the fore-legs ; 
yet to touch both and be 
a perpetual hint to the 
horse to carry his feet 
farther apart. This piece 
of wood is suspended 
upon the martingale 
strap, as shown, and 
connected with the girth 
by two small straps, kept about two inches apart by a bit 
of hoop iron rivited to each. The martingale strap, or a 
broad strap connecting it with the collar, is attached to 
the opposite and forward end. In use, this is allowed to 
swing freely a few inches below the breast, and is said to 
be very effectual in preventing interfering. 





Ashes and Plaster.—“G. H. L. H.” has 
12 acres upland grass land, from which he cut 25 tons of 
first quality Timothy last year. He wants to top-dress it 
with ashes and plaster, but neither knows how much nor 
in what proportions to apply them. As to the proportion 
of the two, hardly two farmers will agree, or have the 
Same reason for preferring any particular proportion, 
while all agree that such an application will add often 
halfatontothe acre. Asto quantity, he can afford to pay 
as much for this manure as the additional value of the crop 
will amount to,—because its effect will be seen for years. 





Nepaul (Naked) Barley.—Mr. Henry 
Fleming, of Canada West, sends us the following in- 
teresting collection of facts about naked barley: ‘‘In 
May, 1862, I obtained of the Agriculturist some of the 
‘Nepaul Barley.’ From that small amount of seed I 
have now, by repeated sowings, upwards of 200 bushels of 
most beautiful barley. Will you not state why it is not 
more cultivated. I find it weighs 61 pounds per bushel. If 
this be the ‘naked barley,’ or ‘ wheat barley,’ described in 
‘Johnson’s Farmers’ Encyclopedia,’ you will find he says : 
‘The six-rowed naked barley is cultivated in various 
parts of Europe, and is greatly esteemed for its fertility. 
In some parts of Germany it is regarded as the most 
valuable kind of barley, and by the French, on account 
of its supposed productiveness, it has been termed 
‘celestial barbey,’ or ‘heavenly barley.’—M. Mazuceo, 
in a French paper, earnestly recommends the more gen- 
eral cultivation of naked bariey, as he states that it 
weighs as much as the best wheat, and its quality 
resembles them so much that it may be used for the pur- 
pose of making good bread, and also for pearl barley. 
In mountainous countries its produce is twenty-four to 
one.—Warren Hastings said, after twelve years’ ex- 
perience in the cultivation of naked barley, that it is of the 
greatest importance to promote the culture of this sort of 
grain. ‘It is,’ he adds, ‘the corn that, next to rice, gives 
the greatest weight of flour per acre, and it may be eaten 
with no other preparation than that of boiling. It requires 
little or no dressing when sent to the mill, having no husk, 
and consequently produces no‘bran. Itis gathered into 








it thus, so much the worse for the text book. 


are favorable, in about 80 or 90 days after being sown; 
and there is no species of grain better calculated for 
countries where the summer is short, provided the vege- 
tation be rapid.’ ‘ Naked barley, or wheat barley, is so 
termed in consequence of the grain separating readily 
from the chaff when thrashed. It is a native of the north, 
and will bear sowing early in the season ; it makes strong 
malt, and is excellent for the fattening of hogs and cattle.’ 
The above description corresponds very well with my 
‘Nepaul Barley.’ It is very prolific and hardy, stands 
drouth well, and is not attacked by insects, smut, or 
other diseases. It makes good mush, bread, etc.” 





Wheat Chaff for Packing Ice.— 
“S. L. P.,” of Gloucester Co., N. J.. writes: ‘I have 
seen at different times in various agricultural journals, 
materials recommended for keeping ice, such as saw- 
dust, turning shavings, tan, salt hay, etc., but among 
them all I have never seen, I believe, wheat chaff re- 
commended. Ihave tried that for the past three years, 
and prefer it to any of them; it is readily obtained, espe- 
cially by all farmers ; is light and easily handled, and not 
good for much else, excepting to tigow in the barn-yard 
as an absorbent, which can be done with it after it has 
done its office in the ice-house, soit is not lost in this 
respect, With a common dung fork the house is easily 
cleaned out much easier than where saw dust is used. 
Those who try it, will, I think, find it much more satisfac- 
tory than saw cust, shavings, or tan. My plan is, to cover 
the ice well with it early in the spring, and as the ice 
melts away from the walls of the house, I push down the 
chaff all around as solidas I can. After I have suc- 
ceeded in getting it down solid in this way, I find the ice 
wastes quite slowly by melting, even in the warmest 
weather. I prefer the chaff of bold white wheat, as it 
has no beards on it, but the other will answer admirably. 





Moles Eating off Young Trees. (?) 
—H. R. A., Steinsburg, Pa., writes: “I have a nice lot of 
young apple trees, two years old, and moles attack them 
and eat them entirely off below the surface. Please give 
hints for destroying them.” It is not moles, but probably 
borers that eat the stems, and the moles, if in the soil 
near the trees, are there to eat some of the insects, 
which may be living on the roots of the trees, or which 
are ready to ascend when the warm season comes. 





A Cellar above Ground.—Mr. Pfeffer, 
of Shelby Co., Iowa, asks how he can build a good, cheap 
cellar on the flat prairie. We presume he cannot get 
good drainage and so his cellar must be above ground 
for the mest part. If one can dig two feet and still se- 
cure acdry bottom, itis easy to use the earth for walls, 
and making them some 38 feet thick (2 at the top and 4 at 
the bottom). have a cellar 6 or 7 feet in the clear—cool in 
summer and warm in winter. We saw in Richmond 
Co. (Staten Island) last summer, on a low part of the 
island, an ice house and milk house together, almost 
altogether above ground, the whole of which was covered 
with several feet of earth, beautifully sodded, and look- 
ing very much like the bomb-proof of a fort. 

Building Stone Fences.—In a recent 
conversation with the Hon. John McLean, of Wheatland, 
one of the most experienced farmers in the State, he ree 
marked that he formerly had trouble with his stone 
fences being thrown down by the frost, but since he had 
adopted the plan of building them on a ridge thrown up 
a foot or eighteen inches high, they had stood very well. 
The plan has a double advantage: The soil thrown out 
from the side of the wall lowers the ground, while at the 
same time it raises the fence, and thus saves stones and 
expense in building. Knowing the importance of details 
in all such operations, we should be glad if he would be 
kind enough to write them out for the Agriculturist. And 
at the same time. we should like to hear from others. 





Grain Drill or Broad-Cast Sower. 
J.C. 8., Fond du Lac Co., Wis. We certainly recom- 
mend to you to buy the drill rather than the broadcast 
sower. Exceptonveryrough or stony land, ourcommon 
grains are better drilled than sown broadcast. The dis- 
tribution is more uniform; the depth is accurately gauged; 
the amount of seed required is less, the stand is more 
even, and the yield better. 

To draw a rusted Nail or Spike.— 
First drive it in a little which breaks ‘the hold, and then 
it may be drawn out much easier. 





Chloride of Lime.—“ Cayuga Co. School 
girl.” This term as used to express the Bleaching powder 
is in common use and correct enough, but in a chemical 
nomenclature is incorrect. If your text beok employs 
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Chicken Doctoring.—The hit or miss 
style of medicinal practice has some advantages. Not 
the least is that it brings occasionally pleasant surprises. 
* Aconitum ” writes, that hearing that ‘ arsenicum had 
been successfully used as a preventive and cure of Rin- 
derpest in horses” (horses never have the disease) he 
tried tincture of Aconite to cure a paralysis in the leg of 
a chicken. This drug was used “ as answering best to 
the totality of the symptoms.” Three drops were given 
in a teaspoonful of water, and the paralysis was soon 
cured. The principle of similia similibus finds a double 
application—a little more Aconite would have caused a 
paralysis in toto; 3 drops caused a total cure in pedo, 





Ale for Chickens.—We recommended 
bread soaked in ale for chickens with colds or attacked 
with the roup. A correspondent asks for areceipe by 
which he can make asmall quantity of ale. It cannot 
be done; but where ale cannot be obtained, lager bier 
will do very well, and we have administered rum and 
water (and probably any other spirituous liquor would do 
as well,) with the very best effects, graduating the dose 
in proportion somewhat to the strength of the medicine. 





Transportation of Eggs for Set« 
ting.—So many disappointments occur when eggs are 
carried a great way, that many of our best poultry fan- 
ciers and dealers refuse to selleggs to go far. They are 
wise, for several reasons—principally on account of 
the hard feelings occasioned, and secondarily, because 
they can make it more profitable to raise the chickens, 


Chicken Literature.—Why hens should 
inspire our comic writers we do not exactly see; but 
they are made the excuse for a great deal of nonsense. 
Even the religious papers, such as the Independent, have 
occasionally a funny column devoted to chicken talk. 
The writer of the following, who signs himself ‘‘ Chitta- 
gong,” has evidently been reading the Independent: 

““ Chicken on the Brain.—The best time to set a Hen is 
when the Hen is reddy—I kan't tell yu what the best 
breed is, but the Shanghai is the meanest—it costs as 
much to bored one, as it does a stage Hoss, and yu 
might as well try to fatt a fanning mill by runnin Oats 
thru it. There aint no profit in keepin'a Hen for his 
Eggs if he laze less than wonaday. Hens is very long 
lived if they dont kontract the throte disease. Thereisa 
grate many goes to pot every year by this melankoly 
disease. I kant tell exactly how tew pick out a good 
Hen, but as a general thing the long geared ones I kno 
are least apt to scratch up a garden. Eggs packed in 
equal parts of salt and Lime water, will keap from 
Twenty to Thirty years if they are not disturbel: Fresh 
Beafsteak is good for Hens. I serpose 4or5 pounds a 
day is all that a Hen wonld kneed at furst. I shall be 
happy to advise with you at any time onthe Chicken 
questshon, and take pay therefor in Eggs.” 





Canary Seed.—A single firm in this city 
has sold 15,000 bushels (60 Ibs. each) of canary seed 
within the past two years. So far as we know this is 
used exclusively for bird feed, and indicates the extent to 
which caged birds are kept inthis country. Sales of other 
large houses have very likely been equally great. 





Broom Corn.—Jas Graham, Cuyahoga Co., 
O., inquires for the best machine for planting broom corn. 





Tomatoes and the Agriculturist in 
in Colorado Terr.—A subscriber in Colorado gives 
us some account of his gardening operations, in figures 
which look rather large. Last year he kept a strict ac 
count of the product of half an acre. He sold, in fruit, 
$2046.39; in cans, $350, and in catsup, $87.50; in all 
$2483.89. The sales of tomatoes commenced at 75 cents 
per lb., and closed at 20 cents. The writer attributes 
much of this success to having seen the Fejee noticed in 
the Agriculturist as a good variety. He, like an enter- 
prising man, sent for the seeds, and thinks that this variety 
has in two years been worth from $1500 to $2000 over the 
common kind. We suspect that to be the greatest amount 
of good the Agriculturist ever did te any one half acre. 





Pare Air Everywhere.—One of our 
most distinguished physicians informed the writer a few 
days since, in speaking of the health giving influences of 
pure air and light, that for ordinary patients he would 
rather have the protection of a tent fly, the south side of a 
hedge or fence, than the best house that could be built, 
or to that effect. To illustrate how much attention 
educated, wealthy, thoughtful people give to this subject, 
we publish a statement which comes to us froma 
wide-awake traveller and church-goer who recently vis- 
ited Vermont on business, ani of course went to church. 
It was not 1000 miles from Bennington. He says: “‘ The 
Church referred to have just put their meeting house, 





erected in 1807, or thereabouts, In complete repair. 
The church was originally built over a portion of the 
cemetery; since then there have been some burials under 
it, though not for several years. Excavations have been 
made near the ends for furnaces, and a passage way has 
been dug between them ; the removal of earth disturbed 
several graves,and the bones were removed and reinterred 
in the cemetery. Those not disturbed remain there still. 
The air for warming the church is taken from this vault, 
the outside air being generally excluded. After being 
breathed by the congregation, it is returned to the fur- 
naces and rewarmed, as is frequently done in other 
churches. This church and congregation are highly in- 
telligent and wealthy, and are probably as careful in re- 
gard to ventilation as most of the New England churches 
outside of Boston. How many congregations would 
relish breathing the air from an old buria] vault, I don't 
know, but it is a fact, that nine-tenths of New England 
are breathing constantly an almost putrid atmosphere in 
their own houses, change of air not being provided for.” 





“Designing Wall Paper.’*—‘Reader.” 
We know of no book on the subject. There is a 
“School of Design for Women” connected with the 
Cooper Union. Doubtless the Secretary of that Institu- 
tion will know if the branch is taught there. 





Seed Queries.—sS. H. Cowles, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y. The necessity for changing seed or obtaining 
it from a different locality, is a subject about which 
there has been much discussion. It is mainly a question 
of the adaptability of varieties to particular soils and 
situations. Where a variety retains all its characters 
and is equally productive year after year, there is no need 
of changing the seed, but where it shows a tendency to 
degenerate, then get seed from a locality better adapted 
to it. There is no probability that apple and pear seeds 
will produce fruit like the stock from which they came. 





Swine—Essex, Berkshire,‘etce.—There 
is a good deal of inquiry where to get well bred hogs of 
various breeds, especially of the kinds named. Those 
breeders who have them should advertise more freely. 


New Jersey vs. Long Island Lands. 
Our veteran correspondent “S. W.”—referring to our 
remarks on portions of the “Barren Lands of Long 
Island,’ (May Agriculturist, 1860,) to the effect that their 
coarse subsoil would not hold water enough for dry sea- 
sons—thinks that late experiments on the ‘same 
sand and gravel formation in New Jersey” have proved 
that with green-sand marl these lands yield crops of clo- 
ver, etc.—The comparison fails, because on the New 
Jersey lands referred to, the coarse sand and gravel do 
not come very near the surface, but there are several feet 
of soil sufficiently compact to hold water, or conduct it 
upward to the surface. 





Profitable Bees.—D. C. Hunt, of Orange 
Co., Vt., writes to the Agriculturist, that he made over 
$300 net, besides six new stocks, out of 26 stocks of bees 
in (Langstroth’s) movable frame hives the last season, 

How to keep Machine Oil Liquid 
in Cold Weather.—When sawing fire wood, or 
timber by machinery, at a distance from the dwelling 
house, or when thrashing grain, or running any kind of ma- 
chinery in cold weather, the mostconvenient way to keep 
oil or other lubricating substance in a thin, liquid state, is 
to heat a piece of hard wood plank, or a slab of marble in 
an oven, wrap it in a thick blanket and carry it to the 
woods, field, or barn, keeping the oil can, grease vessel, 
or dinner pail even, in close proximity. A piece of plank 
a foot or more square will retain sufficient heat to keep 
such articles warm for several hours in a very cold day, 
thus avoiding much trouble. Moreover, oil kept warm 
by this means, will not be injured by being heated too hot. 
In the absence of other materials, two or three bricks 
horoughly heated will retain sufficient warmth, nearly as 
long as a plank of hard wood. 





Interesting Meteorological Facts. 
—Mr. H. T. Haviland, of Brooklyn, who has for many 
years observed and recorded the temperature at 7 A. M. 
in winter and 6 A. M. in summer, exhibits the following 
figures, showing that the mean temperature of two op- 
posite months (January and July for instance) is a very 
close aproximation to the mean temperature of the year. 
Thus it appears that the mean temperature of January 
for 19 years at 7 A. M. is 280 Fahrenheit, that of July for 
the same period at 6 A. M. is 67°—the mean of these two, 
being 473°, while the general average for the whole 19 
years is 47°, The average of Feb’y (28°) and August (66°) 
is 47°, That for March (34°) and September (59°) is 
46°; April (43°) and October (50°) give 4612°; May 
(52°) and November (41°) give 464°, and June (63°) and 
December (32°) give the average 474°. Mr. H. thinks 





that were the observations more numerous and more ac- 
curate, the mean temperature of any two opposite 
months would represent accurately the average tem- 
perature of the climate at any place. 





Peat Land.— Subscriber,” Clark Co., IIL, 
has a 160-acre bed of peat drained, and dry (so that 
several acres took fire and burned up, leaving some feet 
in depth of ashes). The question is, how to till it. It is 
covered with thistles. The best way to manage it, might 
be to plow deep, cross-plow, and so dry the top; then 
burn this off, mingle the ashes with the rest by plowing 
and harrowing, and then it would probably sustain a good 
growth of timothy and red clover, or bearcorn. Such 
peat is a very valuable manure for sandy land, and will 
pay to haul on any sandy land that it will pay to fence; 
and the sand is equally valuable upon the peat, 


Hiow to Set Smoothing Pianes.— 
“C.H. E.,” Rockingham, N. H.,in a note desoribes a 
“trick” well known to all joiners, but which may be 
useful to those who lack professional skill. He says: 
“Tt is frequently found difficult to adjust the ‘cap’ and 
‘iron’ of the smoothing plane, so that both shall retain 
the desired position. When the plane iron is struck to 
start it forward, the ‘eap’ coes not move forward with 
it, but a slight blow upon the forward end of the 
plane will start both forward together, thus bringing 
down both irons in the proper manner upon the work.” 





‘“Gunpowder Rendered Harm. 
less.99—In an item in the January Basket an account 
was givenof a plan for rendering gunpowder less readily 
combustible, by mixing it with powdered glass. A friend, 
who knows all about great guns and gunpowder, writes 
us that the invention has no practical value, That the 
great danger from powder is during its transportation, 
and that a slight jolting causes the mixed powder and 
glass to separate. He says: ‘“ Take a tin pan and make 
the mixture perfectly; stick in your red hot poker, and 
it will not burn much. Reheat the poker, give the pana 
few sharp raps on the edge with the hand, and reinsert 
the poker—if you dare.” 

A Mild Winter in Oregon.—David D. 
Prettyman sent from Salem, Oregon, on Dec. 4th, spe- 
cimens of grass and strawberries in flower, an‘ a rose, 
in proof of the mildness of the winter on the Pacific coast. 
He then had violets in bloom and radishes in his garden. 





Citric Acid in Cancer.—The cooling and 
tonic effects of lemon juice are well known. Citric acid 
is to all intents and purposes crystallized lemon juice, 
and is often used as a substitute for lemons in making 
lemonade, etc. An Italian physician, Dr. Brandini, find- 
ing that a patient, witha cancerof the tongue, received 
great relief in eating lemons, was induced to try the 
effect of citric acid on other cancer patients, which he 
did much to their relief. In a case of hopelessly incur- 
able cancer, under our own observation, it has been used 
with the happiest results, and afforded a greater relief 
from pain than any other application that has been tried. 
We found that this use of citric acid was not known to 
the physicians of our acquaintance, and we give it for 
the benefit of our medical readers. The crystallized acid 
is used, one part by weight, to 99 parts of soft water. 
The weight of a common nickel cent to a pint of water 
comes sufficiently near. The solution is applied by moist- 
ening a piece of lint, and renewed when the pain returns. 





Cutting Notes and Bank-bills in 
Two,.—aA subscriber asks: ‘Is it against the law to 
cut a note in two parts, and send one half at one mail 
and the other the next, so as to guard against thieving on 
the way.” This practice is very common in England, 
where the notes are arranged to encourage it, the numbers 
and letters being duplicated un the opposite sides, and 
probably also the laws, or decisions of the courts, make 
it easy to collect on one half if the other is lost. This 
custom does not prevail in this country and it would be 
hard to collect on half a note, 

Notices of the Agriculturist.—The 
notices of the Agriculturist by Agricultural and other 
papers have not been unappreciated because unnoticed. 
We were especially gratified at most favornble mention 
of this sheet in that excellent paper, the Canada Farmer, 
which is, by the way, one of the best of our agricultural 
exchanges. The N, Y. Citizen is a paper devoted to the 
difficult task of reforming the abuses of city government. 
Its chief editor, ‘* Miles O'Reilly,” is widely known for 
his poetical contributions, and his paper {fs one of the 
most independent and outspoken in the country. The 
following is an extract from the Citizen’s estimate of us* 
‘“* Nothing gets a place in the paper that has not an object 
of practical utility or instruction; and yet so genial and 
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unobtrusive is the spirit presiding over the whole, that | ment, as it is very necessary it should be there before the 


we never feel lectured, or as if we were being taught | press of the spring trade. 


in some art by a pedagogue who desires us to realize 
that he is, and that we are not, already familiar with the 
subject. Each number of the Agriculturist contains 
about forty pages, of which some thirty are reading 
matter and the balance advertisements—these latter 
being selected with care, and only such as the editor is 
willing to vouch for the good faith being admitted. This 
notice—it may be requisite to add in these days of 
“ puffing "—is a sincere tribute of admiration from The 
Citizen to a pleasant and instructive contemporary— 
having no other object than to call the attention of our 
readers to a publication which we think it may be for 
their interest, as it has certainly been for our pleasure, 
to study.”—This describes what we aim at doing. 





How to write for a Newspaper. — 
Rev. Br. Hallock, the veteran editor of the Amer. Tract 
Society, says: *‘ Contrive to suy the most possible in the 
least space. Pitch right into your subject. Contrive to 
make the title and first sentence sv that it must be read ; 
and so of the second, no matter what has preceded, or is 
to follow.”—Strict attention to these simple rules would 
reduce the number and dimensions of our ‘ blanket- 
sheets,’ speedily bring down the present high price of 
printing paper, and relieve many a weary and perplexed 
editor of the disagreeabie necessity of rejecting numerous 
otherwise well-written and desirable articles, 

The Northwestern * Agricultural- 
ist.9°— The first number of a paper with the above 
name, issued in Chicago, makes its appearance among 
our exchanges. A very fair looking sheet and a generally 
creditable beginning. Only, Mr. Agricultural-looral-ist, 
you should spell your name according to good usage, and 
when you take things frem the Agriculturist—without 
the al—you should get ina way of giving credit. You are 
a beginner and we merely offer a bit of friendly advice. 





“ Across the Continent,”? an account of 
a Journey to the Pacific, by Samuel Bowles, Editor of 
the Springfield Republican, is one of the most readable 
books of the season, and valuabie because it has all the in- 
terest of the best novel, and will therefore be read through 
by young as well as old, while it gives a large amount of 
information at the same time. Price $2. 


The Department of Agriculture. 
— <—o-— 

It is too bad that the head of the great *‘ National Seed 
Shop,” just as spring trade is opening, should be subjected 
to so many annoyances. Congress has put its meddlesome 
finger in and asked what has been done with the money. 
It is the business of Congress to appropriate money, and 
the members ought to take what “ books with the pictures 
ali mixed in” they can get, and such parcels of that old 
lot of seeds as are not yet disposed of, and keep quiet. 
Then the papers are meddling with what is none of their 
business. The Country Gentleman does not like it, be- 
cause a man was sent to China for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how to make sugar from sorghum, and because 
said messenger found out that John Chinaman only grew 
sorghum for ‘“‘ chewing and sucking the stalks,” he must 
pitch into the Commissioner. Is’nt that result as weil 
worth knowing, as that alligators’ blood will not kill in- 
sects on orange trees—a bit of information that a former 
government agricultural official obtained by sending a 
man to Florida to try it. What would you have? Then 
there is the Maine Farmer, which is in the main a quiet 
and dignified sheet ; it must interfere. Hear what it says: 
“We have it from a source eminently to be relied on, 
that the Commissioner was engaged in writing a state- 
ment respecting sugar cane seed, and being called away 
from his desk for a few moments, one of the clerks made 
a glance at his unfinished manuscript, and found he had 
written it Shuger cain sead!” Well, Mr. Farmer, we 
should like to know if that don’t spell sugar cane seed, 
what it does spell? besides, it’s phonography, and more- 
over do you expect officials to write like Down East 
Schoolmasters? The Philadelphia North American is 
also interfering with the business at the seed slop. Its 
Washington correspondent says: ‘“ But the practice of 
purchasing miscellaneous seeds by the ton, and forcing 
members of Congress to act as seedsmen in general to 
their constituency, is a nuisance which calis for abate 
ment.” Tien to add to all these annoyances, which most 
seriously interfere with the equanimity necessary toa 
successful competition with the one-horse seed shops all 
over the country, the big screw is lost! The excellent 
press of Hicock has been replaced by a real hydraulic 
press. The Commissioner, when he first saw it, at once 
detected a defect, and asked “‘ where’s the screw ?”— 
Evidently the screw is missing, and if any one has found 
a screw belonging to a hydraulic press, they will either 
give notice through the press, or express it to the Depart- 











It is bad enough tohavea 
screw loose, but tohave one gone altogether is ‘* most 
tolerable and not to be endured.” 
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The Rinderpest. 
a 

This terrible scourge still holds almost undis- 
puted sway among the herds of Great Britain, 
so far as it has progressed. The latest reports 
give over 13,000 cases per week, as known by 
the government officers. The inoculation and 
other remedies prove ineffectual. Efforts to 
prevent its spread have been imperfect and weak, 
while the cupidity of some individuals, and the 
heedlessness and ignorance of others, has spread 
the seeds of the contagion farand wide. There 
was abundant knowledge in the country how to 
stop the disease, but their government was 
afraid to act with energy, and all that has been 
done is sheer trifling. In the year 1857, the 
Royal Ag’l Society of England, with the Ag’l 
Societies of Scotland and Ireland, and receiving 
the co-operation of the Foreign Office of the 
Government, sent Professor Simonds, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, to the Continent, to 
investigate this disease. The very fullest oppor- 
tunities were afforded him, and he made an ex- 
tended and yaluable report. The conclusions 
at which he arrived are of especial interest to 
us now that we, as a nation, are exactly in the 
same condition that England was then. 

He found the disease restricted to compara- 
tively narrow limits this side of the Steppes of 
Russia, from whence it occasionally escaped in 
the ordinary course of cattle traffic into Austria, 
Hungary, Galicia, and Poland, where it is usu- 
ally, as they say, “stamped out”—being sur- 
rounded by a military cordon, and all traffic in 
cattle stopped within or out from the district thus 
shut up from the rest of the world. This prac- 
tice is so perfectly effectual where the disease is 
understood, that Mr. Simonds regarded it as 
entirely improbable that the disease would ever 
afflict the English farmer. He says: “That 
no fear need be entertained that this destructive 
pest will reach our shores. Its present great 
distance from us would of itself afford a fair 
amount of security ; but when we add to this, 
that no cattle find their way thence to the Eng- 
lish market; and that in the event of the dis- 
ease spreading from Galicia, it would have to 
break through hundreds of military cordons, 
one afier the other, before it could possibly 
reach the western side of the German States; 
and moreover, that for years past, commerce 
has been unrestricted, with regard to the impor- 
tation of skins, hides, bones, etc., of cattle from 
Russia, and elsewhere, all alarm, we believe, 
may cease with reference to its introduction 
into the British Isles.” : 

Thisis very instructive—showing us our great 
danger—and warning us not to rest in fancied 
security, as did our brother farmers of England, 
until herd after herd is swept away. It does 
not prove that this cordon principle is no¢ effec- 
tive, but only that some carelessness allowed 
the escape of diseased animals, or in some way 
the transit of the disease from the countries 
where it is domesticated, to the coast, and to 
England. The fact remains, that perfect isola- 
tion of the diseased and of infected cattle, and of 
all persons, animals, and things which have been 
in close proximity to them, or their excretions, 
is perfect security against the disease. And 
we want the Legislatures toempower the Exec- 
utives of the different States to act with all 
power and promptness, should any case occur 
in this country, even to the using of the militia. 





American Dairymen’s Association. 





To the Editor of the American Agricuturist. 

In your February number you print an item 
respecting the late Convention of Cheese and 
Butter Makers, held at Utica, which contains 
two errors. The newly adopted name of the so- 
ciety is the “ American Dairymen’s Association,” 
and the undersigned is Secretary and Treasurer. 

It was formed in January, 1864; its purpose 
being to advance the interests of dairymen in 
every way—mainly, however, in furnishing a 
medium through which improvements in the 
science of cheese making can be best dissemina- 
ted; in encouraging proper emulation in this 
department of agriculture, and in aiding and 
urging experiments in the various processes of 
cheese and butter making. Dealersat home and 
abroad admit that great improvement has been 
made in American cheese during the last five 
years. And yet we are very far from perfection. 
Many phenomena remain unexplained, and the 
causes of many objectionable things in making 
and curing cheese, are not at all understood. 

For instance, the questions “what makes 
cheese porous?” and “what effect has a large 
amount of rennet upon the flavor of cheese ?” 
will receive answers as various as the number 
of dairymen questioned. We need a substitute 
for rennet. A substance that would replace this 
not over-agreeable article would be worth tens 
of thousands of dollars annually to the dairy- 
men of America....We need a preparation 
which, when added to milk that is sweet, but 
near the point of souring, will prevent any 
change until sufficient time elapses to convert 
the milk into cheese ; it would beinvaluable.... 
We need an article which, when applied to the 
vat of curd and whey, will indicate instantly 
and precisely the degree of acid which exists, or 
how rapidly the changes induced by the rennet 
are progressing....We need to know in what 
way all the cheese can be obtained from the 
milk. It is conceded that the 10 to 11 per cent. 
which we now get ought to be increased to 12} 
or 14 per cent....We need toknow why, when 
American cheese is analyzed, and shows most 
butter, and English Cheddar most water, the 
English article is nevertheless better; and how 
the 5 to 7 Ibs. of water per 100 Ibs. of cheese, 
which we lose, can be saved and yet the cheese 
be the better for it. 

The association is composed of members 
in ail parts of the dairy regions of America. 
Many of them, keen, practical men, are ex- 
perimenting and thinking of these and other 
matters, and doubtless every year notable pro- 
gress will be made. The society ought to have 
sufficient funds to be able to employ the best 
scientific talent of the land to work out important 
problems, some of which have been suggested; 


-but the inexplicable apathy of the great mass of 


dairymen in regard to this matter renders this, 
as yet, impossible. The propriety of$sending an 
agent to Europe the coming season, for the pur- 
pose of studying closely the processes of mak- 
ing Cheddar and Cheshire cheese, as well as the 
defects of American cheese and the style de- 
manded for that market, the diseases of herds 
there, etc., etc., was discussed at the recent con- 
vention. It is not improbable that X. A. Wil- 
lard, Esq., of Little Falls, a practical dairyman 
and able writer, who has doubtless had more 
opportunities for observation, and is better in- 
formed respecting American cheese making. 
than any other man, will go on this errand— 
starting in April. Very respectfully, yours, 

Verona, Oneida Co., N. Y. GARDNER B, WEEES. 
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Practical Hints on Cotton Raising. I found the young plant nearly shape the four sticks in the garden, covering them 


BY A. N. DEEROW. 


—— 

Messrs. Eprrors: I send a few items for 
the American Agriculturist, gathered from my 
experience. Upland and lowland cotton are 
raised from the same seed. Upland is land 
never subject to overflows, and is generally of 
an uneven and rolling surface; its substance is 
a reddish porous clay. (I speak of Vicksburg 
and vicinity.) The lowlands, or bottoms, are 
deposits from overflowing rivers, and are gen- 
erally dark, of a sandy, loamy, mucky nature. 
The upland produces from one-third to three- 
fourths of a bale per acre, and the lowlands 
from one to two bales, of 400 Ibs. each per acre. 
Upland cotton grows from three to five feet high, 
and lowland six to seven feet. The lowland 
fibre grows coarser than the upland, hence the 
difference in value. 

Plowing can be done all winter, but the nearer 
it is done to planting time the better, as the 
rains beat down the earlier plowing. It is ne- 
cessary, however, on large plantations, to com- 
mence early, and we adopted the following 
plan which we were told was first practiced by 
a neighboring planter, who was considered one 
of the most successful cotton planters in the 
State. Besides other advantages, it saves one- 
fifth, or nearly so, of the plowing, which is a 
great object where hundreds of acres are to be 
plowed. (We plant upland in rows four feet 
apart, and lowland five and sometimes six feet 
apart.) Every four, five, or six feet, as the 
case may be, plow two furrows together, leaving 
a portion beneath the two unplowed. When 
the ground is all plowed thus, then commence 
what they term “ breaking out,” which consists 
in plowing the ground left between the rows, 
and turning the furrows toward the plowed ridg- 
es. If late, one gang can break out and another 
follow and plant. 

A ridge, or row, is four or six furrows turned 
together, and the seeds are planted on the cen- 
ter of this ridge. This ridge is harrowed with a 
harrow about the size of a five-tooth cultivator, 
which has handles, similar to a cultivator. <Af- 
ter harrowing, a small plow is used to make a 
crease or furrow in the ridge in which the seeds 
are planted. (We—Yankee-like—improved on 
the harrow by putting a large cultivator tooth 
about one foot in the rear,in the center. It did the 
business as well, and saved one half the labor.) 

One peck of good seed will plant an acre ; but 
being generally in abundance, two to five bush- 
els are used, being scattered in the furrow by 
hand. As cotton grows, each fibre is attached 
to the seed, and in ginning the fibre is broken 
off; hence the seeds have a coat of short cotton, 
80 that they might be made into a ball like 
snow. When seed is scarce, it is wetted and 
rolled in dust, and then it can be dropped as 
readily ascorn. The harrow is used by many for 
covering the seed, but a slab drag was thought 
to be the best. It is made of a piece of hard 
wood log, which is half round, or slab-shaped, 
about 30 inches long, 18 inches wide, and 8 
thick, with handles, set in the vark side. The 
bottom is flat, with a notch 6 inches wide, 3 
inches deep at the front, and running back 
lengthwise, about 1 foot on the bottom, in a 
point. The shape of this notch tends to draw 
the dirt over the seed, and the flat surface fol- 
lowing, pulverizes and presses it like a roller. 

Cotton, like most other seeds, requires that 
the ground should be warm before planting. 
The 10th of April is sufficiently early, and we 
have had fair cotton planted the first of June. 





potato vine grown in the cellar. 
case whether it came up singly or in clusters. 
After the plant is well up, a scraper is run on 
the rows each side of the plant, and merely 
scrapes off the weeds. Next a hoe is used to 
thin out the cotton plants, leaving one or two 
plants together, and these ten or twelve inches 
apart. When the plants are about a foot high, 
“a stand” is made, which is simply leaving one 
plant in a place, and three or four feet apart. 

Hoeing now commences in earnest. Hilling 
up is best ina dry season. We found nothing 
but the plow and cultivator used to assist in 
hoeing. This is the most critical time with 
cotton, and if the weeds get the start, it is much 
injured, and perhaps lost. Hence it is best to 
have the most improved implements at hand. 
The best horse hoes for cotton, hoe both sides 
of a row at once. 

Picking follows hoeing. A bag is hung at 
each side, rather back, to be out of the way, and 
picking is done with both the hands, The cot- 
ton pod, or bole, is in form somewhat like a 
small lemon, and if opened whilst green, will 
divide in 3 to 5 sections, like a peeled lemon or 
orange. Cotton with the seed in, is called 
“seed cotton,” and that with the seed out, is 
ginned cotton, or lint cotton. It takes 1200 to 
1400 lbs. seed cotton to make a bale of 400 lbs. 
of lint cotton. Ginning machines, plows, nigger 
hoes, bagging and rope, may be found in any 
village in the region of cotton raising, but at 
Cincinnati or St. Louis they could be bought 
much cheaper for the Mississippi Valley, (and so 
at New York or Philadelphia for the Atlantic 
States.) Plantation-supply Stores make reason- 
able advances and take the crop, but it is much 
better to have means to operate independently. 

In conclusion, cotton-raising is as simple as 
corn raising. To raise one hill, it is—plow, 
plant, hoe, gather and sell; and to raise a 
thousand acres it is but one hiil many times. 
The product of a hand is ten bales, but some 
will raise twenty bales. Cotton is not a sure 
crop, a8 I had formerly supposed. The Army 
Worm, Boll Worm, Blights, Mildew, etc., are 
some of its enemies. Of 300 acres which we 
cultivated in 1864, the Army worm left us but 
19 bales, and from 200 to 300 bales had been 
raised on the same ground in good seasons, 
Three good crops in five is as much as can be 
safely counted on. There is hardly a negro in 
the cotton region but knows how to raise cotton 
by the common method, but enterprising and 
ingenious men may make vast improvements. 
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Coal Tar for Preserving Timber. — Valu- 
able Experiments. 


os 

Fourteen years ago I read in an English 
journal the result of various experiments made 
by some scientific gentleman or association, to 
test the preservative qualities of coal tar; these 
experiments led to the opinion that no decided 
benefit could thus be derived from its use. Not 
satisfied with their experiments, I tried the fol- 
lowing: I procured four pieces of 4-inch pine 
joist, about two feet in length; No. 1 received 
no tar at all; No. 2 was boiled for half an hour 
in coal tar; No. 8 and No. 4 were coated with 
hot coal tar with a brush. I set them up to 
dry, but No. 4 fell down into a heap of sand, 
and before it could be got out, was completely 
covered with sand. It occurred to me that this 
might possibly be a benefit; so in a few days, I 





gave it another coat of tar and sand. I buried 


about four inches in depth, and two feet apart; 
they weighed, when buried, about as follows: 
No. 1, 64 lbs.; No. 2 and 8, about 7 Ibs. each; 
No, 4, 74 lbs. Two years afterward I dug them 
up. No.1 weighed 11 lbs.; No. 2, 8 lbs. 8 ozs. ; 
No. 3,9 lbs.; and No. 4,73 lbs, Five years after- 
ward, they were dug up again; No. 1 weighed 
9} lbs., and showed decided signs of decaying; 
No. 3 was also slightly decayed, and weighed 
103 lbs.; No. 2 was sound, and weighed 84 Ibs, 

At the end of nine years, they were again ex- 
amined. No. 1 (without tar), had rotted away 
and disappeared; No. 3 (coated with tar), had 
also rotted very much, but still retained its 
form; No, 2 (boiled in tar), showed signs of de- 
cay, and weighed about 11 ]bs; the one coated 
with tar and sand, was still sound, and weighed 
8 lbs. 10z. They were examined again a year 
ago, (13 years in the ground); no trace of the 
one coated with tar could be found; the one 
boiled in tar crumbled in pieces; but the one 
coated With tar and sand was to all appearances 
as sound as when placed there, weighing about 
8 lbs. 40z. The tar,and sand had not harden- 
ed into stone as I had hoped, but still the sun 
did not soften it when exposed for a long time 
to its rays. I have buried it again, confident 
that it will remain in its present condition for 
many years; in fact, if decay is superinduced by 
moisture mainly, I see no good reason why this 
stick should rot at all, for itis thoroughly coated 
with the tar and sand, through which the mois- 
ture can with difficulty penetrate. That it has 
done so in a slight degree, is, however apparent 
from its increase in weight, but then this is very 
slight in proportion to what the others absorbed. 

About the same time I prepared four similar 
blocks of wood in the same way, and placed 
them in an exposed position on the roof of an 
outbuilding, standing them on end; it was sum- 
mer, and the one coated with tar and sand, lost 
the greater portion of its covering by its run- 
ning off, and in autumn it was coated again. 
Two years afterward I found that the one coat- 
ed with tar and sand, had decreased in weight, 
about two ounces; the one boiled in tar, about 
an ounce; the one coated with tar, nearly one 
pound; and the one without tar, a pound and 
three-quarters, Five years after they were exam- 
ined, and all appeared sound. The one with- 
out tar weighed two pounds and a quarter less 
than when placed there; the one coated with 
tar about the same; the one boiled in tar, a 
pound less; and the one coated with tar and 
sand, a quarter of a pound less, Nine years 
after their being placed on the roof, the one 
without tar was partially decayed and weighed 
nine pounds; the one coated with tar was de- 
cayed almost as much, except that it retained 
its shape; the one boiled in tar, was to all ap- 
pearances sound; and the one coated with tar 
and sand, was certainly so, They were examin- 
ed at the same time the others were last year. 
The one without tar had rotted and blown 
away; a portion of the one coated with tar still 
remained, but rotting rapidly; the one boiled in 
tar, was slightly decayed and weighed ten 
pounds; the one with tar and sand, was 
perfectly sound and weighed seven pounds, , 
about its weight when placed there. 


From these and various other experiments I 
have made, I have come to the conclusion that, 
while coal tar may contain little by itself that will 
preserve timber from roiting, it may be so mixed 
and combined with other substances as to pre- 
vent moisture from penetrating the pores of the 
wood, therely preventing or arresting decay 
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Hints on the Management of County 
Agricultural Societies. 


—— 
These are among the most important helps 
to agricultural reform. When a society is well 
managed, its influence is felt in every house, 
and in almost every schgol district of the county, 
stimulating the minds of farmers to better 
methods of husbandry. The annual fair isa 
great educator, bringing thousands of people 
together, with the results of their industry, and 
giving them the opportunity to study each oth- 
er’s improvements, and to compare notes. Most 
of these county societies have been orgamzed 
within the last dozen years, a very few only go 
back forty years. They have done a great and 
good work for the country, and during the war 
we have reaped the fruits of their labors, in 
abundant harvests, though hundreds of thous- 
ands of laborers were withdrawn from the 
farm, because machinery and horse-flesh have | 
so largely taken the place of human sinews, 
and because the soil is more skillfully cultivat- 
ed. Now that the war is over, so far from slack- | 
ening our zeal 





lage is generally selected, and if it be at a rail- 
road center or steamboat landing, it is all the 
better. It not only favors the gathering of the 
people, but what is quite as important, the 
transportation of stock, fruits, vegetables, and 
manufactured articles for the exhibition. Fre- 
quently such cities can be induced to subscribe 
liberally for the sake of having the fair in their 
vicinity. The bargain is usually a good one, 
for a fair with its ten thousand visitors brings a 
good deal of trade tothe place. Another reason 
for such a location is the facility it offers for the 
exhibition of other articles than the products 
of the farm. The seat of our large manufac- 
tories is usually found in these places, and it is 
exceedingly desirable that the products of the 
loom and of the anvil, and indeed every branch 
of human industry should be represented by 
appropriate specimens at the agricultural fair. 

The organizing and managing of a county 
society involves a good deal of labor, but there 
are a good many to share it, and it brings an 
ample reward to every lover of husbandry. We 





say then to our friends where no Society has yet 


heen started, take it up and make a beginning. ' 








increased without altering the plan. The ar- 
rangements for manure are very complete, and 
only objectionable, because, if it is not thorough- 
ly well taken care of all the time, bad oders 
will penetrate the stables, especially if a south 
wind blows. The manure shed also excludes 
the sunlight from the stables, which, though 
never so light, ought, at some time of the day, 
to get the full light of the sun into the windows. 
It greatly promotes the health of the cattle. 

The plan lacks any provision for the carts 
and wagons, plows, harrows.mowing machines, 
and otherimplements, It seems hardly possible 
that this could have been an oversight on the 
part of the designer, but we conclude that he 
intended to have located a shed in the yard for 
this purpose, still, this is a great blemish in the 
plan, for such things ought to be close at hand, 
and if possible, under the same roof with the 
animals. They are then, of course, left in their 
places when done with, because that is the easi- 
est forthe men. It isa great thing to have a 
barn so arranged that the men can do right 
easter than they can do wrong. It saves a great 
deal of scolding and annoyance.—An excellent 

feature of this 
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few spirited individuals to go ahead and take 
the responsibility. There is no better season 
than the present to talk the matter over, to or- 
ganize, and make arrangements for the fair next 
fall. The greatest obstacle to starting a society 
is the apprehension that the thing cannot be 
made to pay. To meet this difficulty, the so- 
ciety may be furnished with a permanent income 
from the sale of life memberships, annual mem- 
berships, and tickets at the fall fair. A com- 
mittee should be appointed in each town to con- 
vass formembers. If the life memberships are 
put at five dollars, and the annual at one dollar, 
and the canvass is spirited, a thousand dollars 
or more may be raised from these sources alone. 
Common inducement held out to secure mem- 
berships are the privilege of competing for pre- 
miums, and several tickets to the fair. It will be 
safe to offer half the sum raised in premiums. 


The place of holding the fair is matter of 
considerable importance. A city, or large vil- 





The Groesbeck Barn Plans. 
——@—— 

We present this month the plan taking the 
second prize ($100), with the specifications, or 
rather, notes accompanying it. It needs, how- 
ever, 2 few words to call the attention of the 
reader to some of its many points of excellence, 
as well as to some of its defects. 

In the first place, then, the barn is a very 
roomy and convenient one, though entirely upon 
one level. The great mass of the fodder is in 
the center, and the stock are so situated as to 
make the distribution of the feed of all kinds 
quite convenient and direct, supposing that cars 
(or boxes on wheels), may travel from one end 
to the other through the wings, on a tramway. 
Such an arrangement also places the granary, 
root-cellar, and cook-room, in direct communi- 
cation with all the stock. There are lofts above 
the sheep and hog wings, ample for the storing 
of litter, etc.,and the room here might easily be 





pieces of harness, brooms, and rubbish of various 
kinds, The barn floor going through the build- 
ing, is excellent. So too, are the spacious warm 
yards for the cattle. It is also a feature which 
ought not to be overlooked, that by slight mod- 
ifications involving the shifting of the sheep or 
swine further off, there might be two or three 
times the number of cattle or horses accommo- 
dated that the proposition of Mr. Groesbeck 
called for, or that are here provided for. 

The poultry establishment is made very large 
in order to accommodate the 800 hens that the 
proposition called for. In our engraving of it, 
we have reduced the size of the yards to bring 
it within a convenient space. It will be noticed 
that the Poultry-house is designed to go on the 
end of the Hog-house, the letters A, B, on-one, 
matching the same letters on the other. The 
Poultry-yards for such a number of fowls ought 
to cover an extent of not less than an acre of 
ground, and this, cut up into smaller yards, 
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Plan ‘of Farm Buildings. 


BY @. E. HARNEY, OF COLD SPRING, PUTNAM CO., N. Y¥. 


The engravings represent the front and rear 
views of the barn, and also a plan of the whole. 

Main Barn.—The Hay and Grain Barn is the 
center, With wings projecting from each side 
for distributing fodder conveniently to ani- 
mals from the principal Hay Bays. It may be 
taken in trucks running on rails through the 
feeding passages, and crossing the floor of the 
barn. These trucks may be simply large boxes 
running on small cast iron wheels. The Main 
Barngpeasures 44 by 96, with 16-feet posts and 
a hipped roof. This form of roof gives greater 
room for hay with the same hight of post and 
ridge than the usual slant roof. The frame is 
pine throughout. The Thrashing-floor is 12 
feet wide,runs 
through the 
whole length, 
and has large 
double doors 
at each end, 
12 feet wide 
and 12 feet 
high, Over 
the thrashing 
floor and a- 
bout 16 feet 
above it is a 
loft. On each 





ee of the main barn is another wing, 34 x 72 
feet, arranged with stalls for oxen, and pens for 
calves and bulls. The center a is 6 feet 
wide. Three of the stalls are 5 x 94 feet, exclu- 
sive of rear passage, and three are 6x94 feet. 
The ox stalls are 8 x 74 feet. The Bull pen No. 
1, is 12x 16, and No. 2 is 12x12 feet. There 
are six calf pens, each 6x8 feet, an open or 
loose box 12 x 14, and a close box of same size. 


MANvRE,—At the rear of both wings are ma- 
nure vaults, one 14 feet, the other 12 feet wide, 
the bottom of each sunk 2 feet below the level 
of the stable floors, and paved in cement, or 
grouted so as to be perfectly tight. Into these 


all the liquid flows, and all the solid manure from 
the stock is put. Its outer walls are 43 feet above 
the ground, and between that and the roof plate 





side the bays 
are boarded 
up to the hight of three feet from the floor, 
with common ceiling boards. The floors of the 
bays are of 14-inch floor plank, and 2-inch plank 
is used for the thrashing floor.—All the roofs 
are covered with hemlock boards and shingled. 

Tue Cow Stavie.—The wing on the left for 
20 cows, etc. is34~x 80feet. Running through 
the center is a fecding passage 6 feet wide, with 
a door at each end 6 feet by 8 feet, made to slide 
along the partition. Each stall measures -7} x 
73 feet, and will accommodate two cows. The 
passage be- 
hind the stalls 
is 5 feet wide, 
and commu- 
nicates with 
the cow-yard 
in the rear. 
There are 3 
loose boxes, 
each measur- 
ing 8 feet by 
12 feet, on the 
other side of 
the passage; 











FRONT ELEVATION OF BARN, 


is an open space for the free circulation of air. 

Hog Pens.—At right angles with the Horse 
stable is a wing for swine. Six pens, each 6 
by 8 feet, with a yard opening from each, and a 
passage way in front along the whole range. 
Beyond this is a room for preparing the food, 
with a chimney so arranged that the extra heat 
from the boiler and flue may be taken into the 
hen coops beyond. This room has bins for 
food placed along the side, and should be sup- 
plied with all the necessary or useful fixtures. 





and occupy- 
ing the rest of 
the space are: 
Work Shop and room for the storage and repair- 
ing of tools, measuring 12x15 feet; a Cook 
Room for preparing food for cattle, with a 
large Root Cellar underneath; and a Granary, 
12x 26 feet, fitted up with bins, etc., for grain. 
The entire floor of this wing, including stalls 
and passages, except in the rooms indicated— 
should be floored with paving stones, laid in 
cement, and the interstices filledwith the same. 

Surep Sneps.—Projecting at right angles 
from the cow wing is the sheep shed, 18 x 84 
feet, with a gravel floor rammed hard, and 
aloft above for Hay. From this there are five 
doors each 5x8 feet opening into the yards. 
If desired, a portion of this shed may be parti- 
tioned off for straw and bedding for the cattle. 


Tue Horsk Anp Ox STABLE, ETC.—On the 








REAR ELEVATION OF BARN, 


Tue Povuitry House opens from this room 
and is divided into apartments, as in the plans, 
for the several breedsor groups of fowls. Each 
apartment, 8 x 16 feet, contains nests and roosts, 
and other conveniences, as feed boxes, ash box- 
es and water troughs. Separate rooms are sup- 
plied for setting hens, and separate coops in the 
yard for spring chickens and for fattening fowls. 
The whole is 20 x 78 feet, with posts 9 feet high. 
The hen yard may be extended indefinitely. 

Tne Carrie YARDS at the rear of the barn 
may be made as large as is desirable. All this 


range of buildings is designed to be built of 


wood on a stone foundation, the sides to be cov- 
ered with vertical boarding and battened, and 
the roofs covered with shingles or slate-—There 
are two large ventilators on the top of the main 





FACING NORTH. 








bien’ two in the ends, and several are placed at 
different points on the ridges of the wings. 
ee ad —— me ERE — 9 — Ppa a 
Houses of Unburnt Brick---Adobes, 





On page 47, we asked for information from 
any who had employed this material in build- 
ing at the North, and receive in response the 
following letter from W. F. Pack, Hamilton Co., 
Ohio. The subjoined responses, in numbered 
paragraphs, are in answer to several questions 
which were proposed to him by us after re- 
ceiving his first communication—He writes: 

“From a wish expressed in the February 
number, I give my experience with houses built 
of unburnt brick. We have lived in one for the 
last four years, and find it very warm and com- 
ie fortable, in 
almost every 
respect. The 
house is two 
stories and a 
half high, the 
walls twelve 
inches thick, 
with a rough 
fair casting 
of mortar on 
the outside. It 
has eaves pro- 
jecting four 
feet, and is 
40 feet square. 
The rough casting which covers the walls on the 
exterior seldom comes off, and when it does, the 
broken place is easily mended, by mixing a little 
coarse mortar and spattering it on, without any 
other preparation. The house has stood four- 
teen years, and seems likely to stand three times 
as many more. Such is our experience; and 
we sincerely hope this (if you think it worth 
a place inthe Am. Agriculturést) will de of some 
benefit to those desiring to build such houses. 

1st—The manner of making the brick is 
not different 
from the man- 
ufacture of 
the common 
burnt brick ; 
only they are 
fourteen inch- 
es in length, 
6 inches wide, 
and 4 inches 
in thickness. 
2d. The brick 
for this house 
were made in 
August, and 
the erection 
of the build- 
ing was commenced in the succeeding autumn. 

3d.—The foundation of stone is raised about 
cightcen inches from the ground all around, so 
that there is no possibility of water soaking into 
the brick. The rough casting on- the outside 
also prevents any dampness from entering. A 
wet brick might crack to pieces if frozen, but 
an unburned brick will not absorb near so much 
water as one that is burned. 

4th.—The walls are neither stayed nor studded, 
nor built in a frame of any kind, and are merely 
put together with mud mortar. Neither sand 
nor lime being used. The rough casting, how- 
ever, is of very coarse sand, and strong lime. 
Very much must depend upon the excellence 
of the rough casting, and the wall should 
be left rough that it may hold on. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
No. 28. 


oe 

An agent of the Boston Milling and Manufac- 
turing Co. called on me to day in reference to 
their “Flour of Bone.”—It seems that they 
have invented a mill—designed originally I be- 
lieve for crushing quartz—which will reduce 
bones to a much finer condition than any other 
mill hitherto employed for this purpose. He 
showed me two samples of the bone dust, one 
about as fine as coarse bran, and the other as 
fine as ordinary wheat flour. I have seen cal- 
cined bones reduced nearly as fine, for the pur- 
pose of making a choice specimen of superphos- 
phate; but never supposed it possible by any 
mechanical means to reduce unburnt bones to 
such an extreme state of subdivision. 

Since the agent was here, it has occurred to 
me that the coarse sample may contain an un- 
due proportion of the fleshy matter of the bones, 
obtained at the expense of the finer sample. 
But in this I may be mistaken, for I see from a 
pamphlet he left with me that Dr. Liebig, 
of Baltimore, found in the “ Flour of Bone” 44 
per cent. of ammonia, and 50 per cent. of phos- 
phate of lime. This would show that it is a 
pure sample of the best quality of bones, if the 
analysis be of a fair average sample of all sold. 
The agent, who is a very intelligent man, com- 
menced to explain why fine bones were better 
than coarse, but I thought this was a point on 
which nothing need be said. I told him I 
had such a high appreciation of their invention, 
and thought so much of fine bone dust, that I 
would take ten tons delivered at Rochester at 
$40 per ton. Two years ago I bought ten tons 
of coarse bone dust for $18 per ton, and I 
thought I was making a liberal offer now. But 
the price he said was $70 per ton in Boston / 

Horticulturists who raise high priced plants 
and vegetables, or those who care more for the 
pleasure of raising good crops than for the 
profit, may perhaps be able to pay such a price 
for manure, but farmers, except in rare cases, 
cannot afford to do so. We must bring up our 
land by slower methods, such as raising clover, 
and feeding more stock. 

I would like to use more artificial manures. 
High as they are, I would not willingly give 
fhem up. There is a fascination about them, 
that those who have never used them can not 
appreciate. They are so easily applied, and so 
quick in their action, that to me they constitute 
one of the chief pleasures of farming. Agricul- 
ture is proverbially slow. In the majority of 
cases you have to wait some years before you 
get the full benefit of any improvement. But 
witha good artificial manure you sce the effect 
in a few days. It may be in Boston or New 
York to-day, and before snow flies you may 
have the whole of it in your barns or cellars in 
the shape of golden grain or big potatoes. But 
we cannot afford to pay too much for mere 
pleasure. We farm for a livelihood. It is 
pleasant to see a big crop, but if it costs more 
than it comes to, we shall soon get tired of it. 

Manufacturers would do well to bear this in 
mind. We want their manures. We will take 
all they can make, There is no limit to the de- 
mand. But they must be sold at such a price 
that their use will directly or indirectly afford a 
profit. We want them principally to give us a 
start in our efforts to bring up the fertility of 
the soil. We can afford to pay a little more for 
them, for this purpose, than they are actually 
worth, but if manufacturers consult their own 














interest, they will sell at the lowest rates possible. 

When I told the Squire I had offered to pay 
$400 for ten tons of bone dust, he shut one eye 
and remarked internally: “You are a bigger 
fool even than I thought you were.” “Give me 
plenty of barn-yard manure,” he said aloud, 
“and you are welcome to all your bone dust 
and guano.” I am used to this kind of talk, and 
pay no attention toit. The fact is, I think more 
of barn-yard manure than he does. The prin- 
cipal object I have in using artificial fertilizers 
is, to enable me to make more and better barn- 
yard manure.—The latter costs more than most 
people think. Ellwanger & Barry, who draw 
an immense quantity of stable manure from the 
city to use on their nursery land, tell me that 
they find that every load of well rotted manure, 
by the time it is spread on the land, costs them 
five dollars—and they certainly know how to 
get work done as cheaply as you and I can hope 
to do it—Frost & Co., of the Genesce Valley 
Nurseries, say it costs them $3,000 a year for 
manure. Now what is aton of well rotted ma- 
nure worth ? It contains, say: 


10 lbs. soluble phosphate of lime, worth at 6c. per Ib.. .60 
12 Ibs. insoluble phosphate of lime, worth at 2c. per lb, .24 
15 lbs. potash, worth at 4c. per Ib eceeeee 

20 lbs. ammonia, worth at I2c. per !b ......- eoceee 






$3.84 

These are all the really valuable ingredients 

of aton of manure. The carbonaceous matter 

has little manurial value, or if it had, it can be 

obtained on almost all farms at a nominal sum. 

Apply these figures toa ton of bone dust. It 
would contain, say: 


1009 Ibs. insoluble phosphate, at 2c....... 60% oncatpeee 
90 Ibs. ammonia, at 12c. .......6... Pi psesew<ieee +» 10.80 
$30.80 


The manufacturers of the “ Flour of Bone” 
may claim that, owing to its extreme fineness, 
the phosphates soon become soluble in the soil, 
and should be estimated at 6c. instead of 2c. per 
lb. Were this the case, a ton would be worth 
$70 instead of $30. But bone phosphate is not 
soluble; and how far this extreme fineness, by 
accelerating decomposition, favors solubility— 
or perhaps more correctly speaking, availability 
—is a matter yet to be tested. I have known 
mineral phosphate ground vere fine, but they 
have little more immediate effect than so much 
sand. But dissolve them in acid, and they make 
an excellent manure. All things considered, I 
think my off-hand offer of $40 per ton is about 
the fair thing. It may prove to be worth more 
—that is to say, the ingredients may be more 
readily available to plants—but this is a matter 
which must be tested in the field. I have 
estimated it liberally so far as chemistry throws 
light on the subject. 





I am inclined to think the best way to use 
bone dust is, to compost it with barn-yard ma- 
nure, In “piling” the manure in the spring, 
put a layer of manure on the ground six or eight 
inches thick, and then scatter a little bone dust 
over it, say at the rate of a bushel to what will 
make a tonof manure when well rotted. Then 
throw up another layer of dung, and scatter 
another bushel of bone dust over it, and then 
another layer of manure, and so on, until the 
heap is finished, Let it be turned over in 
August, and by the latter part of September, 
after you have got in your winter wheat, it will 
be in splendid condition for applying to grass 
land. There is no better top-dressing than this 
for permanent meadows; or if you intend to 
break up the meadow the following spring for 
corn, no better system can be adopted. 


The way I pile my manure is, to throw up 
directly on to the heap all the manure that is 























near it, and for that which is too far off to be 
handled readily in this way, I use a one-horse 
cart, or an ox cart with a yoke of cattle. In 
fact, I use both, as in this way you can keep two 
men loading the cart all the time. Three men 
and two carts will soon soon pile up a big heap 
of manure. Drawing the manure in a cart on 
to the top of the heap in this way, consolidates 
it and prevents all danger from too rapid fer- 
mentation. Carts are better than wagons, be- 
cause they are not only handier, but the manure 
can be dumped.—I piled my manure in this way 
last spring, but did not use it in the fall. Iam 


now drawing it out on to a corn re for 
potatoes. I draw it while the ground is frozen. 


I do not think it is usually desirable to plant 
potatoes after corn, but this is an orchard of 
apple trees just coming into bearing, and I 
want to take two hoed crops in succession, and 
manure the land at the same time for the benefit 
of the trees. 

I know that there is a general impression that 
manure increases the rot in potatoes, but if it is 
thoroughly decomposed, I have no fears on that 
score. I never knew artificial manures to in- 
crease the rot. In fact, in an experiment I made 
some years ago on a warm sandy soil, where I 
had cight or ten plots dressed with different fer- 
tilizers, the plot which suffered most from the 
disease was that where no manure of any kind 
was used. I think manure is usually more 
needed, and will pay better, on potatoes than on 
almost any other crop. We may just as well 
raise three hundred bushels per acre as one 
hundred. Rich, warm, dry soil ;_ carly planting; 
a good variety; and thorough cultivation; these 
are all that is needed. 

In this section, potatoes are said to do best on 
a clover sod turned over just previous to plant- 
ing. The usual way is, to plant whole potatoes 
in hills three feet apart. Planting in hills is less 
labor than planting in drills, and you can use 
the cultivator both ways, and thus keep the land 
clean and mellow with little hand hoeing. It is 
also less labor to dig them. On the other hand, 
I think there can be no doubt that planting in 
drills gives the largest yield, and if the cultivator 
is used as soon as the rows can be distinguished, 
and is used once a week as long as there is no 
danger of disturbing the young tubers, the land 
can be kept clean with very little hand hoeing. 





The fact is, we must give up hand hoecing. A 
good steel-toothed cultivator, with a strong, 
steady horse,and a careful driver, is worth a 
dozen hand hoes among either corn or potatoes. 
I dislike to see a man puttering round a hill of 
corn with a hoe, going through a set of motions 
that have been handed down from the days be- 
fore cultivators were invented. They may have 
been useful then, but are now entirely unneces- 
sary. There is work enough to be done on a 
farm without wasting time in such a tedious 
performance. Let the land be well plowed, 
and the surface be harrowed and rolled, until it 
isas mellow as a garden before planting, and 
little hand hocing will be needed. 

I think an improvement could be made in the 
form of our cultivators. If the outside tooth, 
that runs nearest the hill, had a straight steel 
blade with a knife at the bottom turned inside, 
and a little backwards, so as to cut off the weeds, 
the cultivator could be run within an inch of 
the young corn without disturbing it, or throw- 
ing up any dirt. Such horse hoes or “ scuffles” 
are used in England among the rows of turnips, 
and can be guided much straighter than any- 
thing we have. With an ordinary cultivator 
tooth, or even with the inverted mould-board on 
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the Remington Horse Hoe, it is not easy to see 
how close you can run to the hill without 
disturbing it. 





A gentleman called here to-day from Cortland 
County, inquiring for a farm. He had sold his 
and wanted another in the “ fruit region.” He 
had been to look at one in this neighborhood, 
but the buildings and fences were too much out 
of repair to suit him. It costs so much to build 
now that farmers appreciate, as never before, 
improvements of this kind. I have never known 
so many inquiries for farms as the present spring. 
I do not think land has advanced so very much, 
but it is certainly easier to sell farms than before 
the war. This man sold his farm for $80 per 
acre. He had a dozen cows which he sold at 
auction, and they averaged $78 a head! 





Milch cows are higher than beef cattle—that 
is, a cow with a calf will sell for more than the 
same cow would if well fattened. They are 
fully 20 per cent. higher than at this time last 
year. No other branch of farming has paid so 
well during the last two years as dairying. In- 
stead of buying cows at these extreme rates, 
however, it will be better to feed those we have 
more liberally, and see if we cannot get as much 
butter from six cows as we ordinarily do from 
ten. If the six cows were fed with ertra food 
costing less than half what we should have to 
pay for four new cows, I feel sure that they 
would produce more butter than ten cows kept 
in the usual way.—I can see no reason why it 
will not pay to feed cows meal, even when they 
have good pasture. We may not get more milk, 
but if the cow is a good one, it will certainly be 
richer. I am feeding my cows, and have been 
all winter, three quarts of corn and pea meal a 
day, and propose to continue it after they are 
turned to grass. 

I know there are those who think corn meal 
is too heating for milch cows—that it will dry 
them up, or that the cream will be ropy. If the 
cow has plenty of succulent grass, however, I 
do not see why such should be the case. It is 
only adding the nutritious matter which is ordi- 
narily deficient in poor grass. You say corn 
contains a large quantity of oil and starch, and 
but little nitrogen and mineral matter. This is 
true, but let me tell you a fact which I cannot 
now stop to explain: Poor, rank grass contains 
more nitrogen and more mineral matter than 
rich sweet grass. I mean it contains a higher 
percentage. It does not really contain more, but 
having less of starch, oil, etc., the percentage of 
nitrogen and ash is higher. It does not contain 
too much nitrogen, but too little starch and oil. 
Corn meal will supply these. 

You don’t understand this? You can’t see 
why poor grass should contain more nitrogen 
then good grass? Perhaps not. Such, however, 
is the fact. The same is true of poor wheat. It 
contains more gluten (nitrogen) than good wheat 
—that is, a higher percentage. It is deficient in 
starch. If you should take two sheep, exactly 
the same weight, and kill one while it was thin, 
you would find it contained a higher percentage 
of nitrogen and mineral matter (bones) than the 
other sheep kept till it was quite fat. Of course 
there would be just as much nitrogen and bones 
in the latter, but the percentage would be less— 
simply because there is much more fat. It is so 
of lean grass, and lean wheat. You have the 
bones and the skin, (the ash and the nitrogen), 
but you lack the fat. 

It would undoubtedly be better to make the 
grass fat than to try to furnish the fat by giving 
the cows grain; but you cannot make rich, fat 





grass in a month, and unless you have the very 
best of meadows, you had better feed a little 
grain till you can improve your grass land. 
The Doctor feeds his cows meal, shorts, etc., all 
summer, and gets large returns. I suppose he 
“slops” them; at least he makes the meal into 
“ pudding” with hot water. This is undoubted- 
ly the better way, but merely steeping the meal 
in cold water for 24 hours is a great improve- 
ment over feeding it dry, or of wetting it just 
at the time. 

Tf it turns out, however, that corn meal is too 
heating, I will substitute crushed oats. But I 
have great faith in corn meal. Many object to 
feeding horses corn meal in summer on account 
of its “heating” properties, and yet at the West 
horses are fed almost exclusively on this grain, 
and the Third Avenue R. R. Horses in New 
York are fed more corn meal than hay—if I re- 
collect right, about 17 Ibs. of corn meal and 
15 Ibs. of ripe timothy hay, chaffed. After re- 
peated experiments, it is said this proves to be 
the best daily diet for a hard working horse. 
Such may be the case with cows; corn may be 
heating simply because it is very nutritious. 

It is said, you know, that the celebrated Oaks 
cow, the first year after she was purchased, 
gave on ordinary food 180 lbs. of butter in the 
season. The next year she had 12 bushels of 
corn meal and then gave 300 Ibs. of butter. The 
next year she was allowed 35 bushels, and gave 
over 400 Ibs, of butter! According to this, a 
bushel of corn meal gave 6 to 10 Ibs. of butter. 
This, at present prices, will give a handsome 
profit, as butter is high and corn meal very low. 

According to the last Census, the yield of but- 
ter per cow in the Middle States was only 87 
Ibs. a year, and in the New England States 75 
lbs., and in the Western States only 58 Ibs.! 
Low as are these figures, the returns in 1850 
were lower still, showing an improvement. 
During the last two or three years the high 
prices of butter and cheese have unquestionably 
stimulated production. We are feeding higher 
than ever before, and I never knew so much 
butter produced as during last fall and early 
winter. In my own case, we made three times 
as much butter after October as during the same 
period the year before. 

It is a little risky buying cows at present 
prices. I am aware that a good cow is worth 
$100 at the present price of butter and cheese, 
and it would pay to purchase freely, provided 
the same cow be worth $100 next spring. If, 
however, we should lose $25 or $50 on the cow, 
it will take out a large slice from the profits. In 
this, as in many other operations, we get a big 
interest, but lose half our capital. Our safest 
policy is, to feed the cows we have liberally 
rather than to buy more. 

“But supposing you have more grass than 
your cows will consume?” Reserve a portion 
of it for hay. Probably cows will be cheaper 
next fall and you will be then in a condition to 
purchase to advantage. If you cannot mow your 
meadows, keep more sheep. If I mistake not, 
sheep will be bought reasonably after next shear- 
ing. The “gas-tar” Merino fever is abating. 
The rage is now for dairy cows. But donot be 
carried away with it. We live in uncertain 
times. Prices are inflated ; they will subside till 
they find their level and probably go below it. 

Think of it. In the fall of 1861, in the dairy 
districts of this State, old cows were bought by 
the hundred at from $8 to $15 a head, and 
slaughtered for beef! It was at this very time 
that I urged farmers in the wheat districts to 
buy cows and pay more attention to the dairy. 
We need more stock to make manure, and I 





thought, and still think, we can make more 
money from dairy cows than from sheep. But, 
as I said before, just for the time being it may 
pay better to buy sheep than to buy cows. 

For one, I shal} be very thankful when things 
find their natural level, and we have done with 
these violent fluctuations. A farmer now-a- 
days has to study financial questions as much as 
a stock jobber—in fact more, as he must look 
farther ahead. Iam tired of it, and long for a 
settled condition of affairs. Then I will keep a 
good dairy of cows. I believe, on most farms, 
we can raise as much grain (not as many acres) 
as we now do and keep ten head of cows on the 
hundred acres. We shall also raise our own 
cows and keep a few mutton sheep and some 
nice ‘‘porker” pigs into the bargain. 

I have learned one thing the past winter. It 
is not a difficult matter to fatten cattle if you 
have plenty of hay and grain. But without hay 
or roots, no matter how much straw and corn 
stalks you have, a liberal allowance of grain will 
not, to state it mildly, fat an ill-bred ox rapidly. 

In this section hay, in proportion to nutriment, 
is an expensive food. Corn is usually much the 
cheaper article, I do not mean cheaper toraise, 
for such is not the case, but cheaper at the price 
at which the two articles are usually sold. In 
other words, we can sell our hay for more than 
it is worth—or rather we can use cheaper food. 
But doing so, however, we should soon im- 
poverish our farms. 

If we had plenty of turnips, rutabagas, or 
mangold wurzel, we could turn out lots of good 
cattle without hay, and I am satisfied we must 
raise more roots before we can fat cattle in win- 
ter to the best advantage. Strap-leaf, or some 
other late sown and easily raised variety for use 
till Christmas; then rutabagas; and in spring 
mangolds or beets. But we need good cellars 
and convenient arrangements for gathering, 
storing and feeding them. They are a heavy 
crop in proportion to nutriment, and unless the 
arrangements for handling them are convenient, 
the labor will soon eat up their value. 

I am inclined to think that beets, mangold 
wurzel and cabbage, are the best “roots” for us 
to raise in this climate. I raised two thousand 
head or more of cabbage last year, and propose 
to raise more this. They are admirable for 
milch cows in the fall and in the spring. They 
are about as nutritious as rutabagas, but do not 
taint the milk, and you can grow, provided the 
land is rich enough, a far greater weight per acre. 

Four or five ounces of seed, sown early in a 
bed of two or three square rods, will give plants 
enough for anacre. They need not be set out till 
all other planting is over. Let the ground be 
maderich with well rotted manure, and when the 
plants are set out, put a teaspoonful or so of 
superphosphate or plaster inor about the hole 
to give the plants a good start. Nothing so 
good as superphosphate for cabbage, especially 
in the seed bed. All the cultivation that is re- 
quired after the plants are set out is a free use 
of the horse hoe. This is the main point. You 
cannot cultivate them too frequently. A horse 
hoe will stir the ground deeper and more thor- 
oughly than it can be done by hand, and con- 
sequently cabbage can be grown as a field crop 
far cheaper than in a garden. Fresh soil is best, 
as there is less danger from insects, club-foot, 
etc. It is said that a rather heavy loam is de- 
sirable; but Iam going totry them on some re- 
cently drained mucky land, and expect a good 
crop, as the soil is certainly rich. A good dres- 
sing of wood ashes would help. It is said to be 
he best preventative for club-foot. 
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To Prevent Cisterns Overflowing. 
a 

We are indebted to “E. W. L.,” of Schenec- 
tady, for the following suggestion, which, though 
directly applicable only to few cisterns perhaps, 
nevertheless indicates a good means of pre- 
venting the overflow of water from cisterns not 
provided with discharge pipes. Our correspond- 
ent says of it: “It costs but a trifle, and is of 
great value to any one who has had 
to get up at night to turn off the 
water pipe of his cistern, knowing 
the of an overflow 
would be a great injury to the cis- 
tern at least. A conductor leads 
from the roof of the house into the 
cistern box, J, and directly under 
this conductor, and inside of the 
cistern-box, is a little tin gutter 14 
inches long, 3 inches wide, and 2 
inches deep, that is fastened as seen 
in fig. 2, by a hinge to the curb, in 
such a way that the water flowing 
into it from above may be turned 
into the cistern, (fig. 1,) or into a 
trough on the outside, (fig. 2,) ac- 
cording as the little trough is tilted 
one way or the other. This tilting 
is effected by a rod having a float 
atthe end hung upon the underside 
of the trough, as seen in fig.2._ The 
weight of the rod and float when the 
water is low, turn the fic w into the 
cistern, but when the water rises to 
the full hight, the rod being of exactly the right 
length, the float will rise and turn the water off. 
The float isa gallon can thoroughly painted.” 


consequence 
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An Improvement in Fan Mills. 








One of the most valuable improvements in 
farm machinery, which has recently been 
brought out, is one in Fanning Mills which has 
come under our notice within a few weeks past. 
Our illustrations exhibit at first sight little that 
would strike one as peculiar, a closer view, with 
a little explanation, will show the principles in- 
volved. In an ordinary Fan-mill blast the out- 
sides of the current move so much faster than 
the interior, that eddies of air are caused, and 
even reflowing currents, so that the separation 
which is effected is of a very imperfect charac- 
ter. In the invention under consideration, the 
structure of the fan is such, 1st, the middle por- 
tions of the fan-blades being broader than the 
ends, that the ends will not throw a stronger 
blast than the middle. 2d, That the air from 


either end has free access to the middle of the 


one side can not mingle with that from the 











fan when the fan is in motion, the opening be- 
ing conical. 8d, That the fans being set upon 
a solid disk, the current of air which enters from 


other side, and so create uneven currents in the 
blast. "*& The result of this simple structure is, 
that the blast is an uniform, even one, like the 
smoothly flowing water of a mill race, while 
that in an ordinary fan-mill more resembles the 
turbulent stream which constitutes the wake of 
a paddle-wheel steamer. The arrangement of 
screens and sieves differs in no essential partic- 
ular from those of mills in common use, and 
any ordinary mill may be altered with compara- 
tively small expense to one of the improved kind. 

Now let us consider the advantages. 1st, The 
work is done better; that is, all the common 
work of cleaning grain for market. 2d, In se- 
lecting seed grain, or grass seed, the results are 
very marked, when reasonable care is taken. The 
separation of different grains, wheat from oats, 
being effected, of course no chess would be left 
with the seed, and no cockle, thistle seed, 
mustard, or charlock. This is not all done by 
the blast, or all at once, but the separation of 
the larger sceds is effected by it. The inventor 
asserts his ability to separate from clover seed 
every seed of red sorrel, and of course dock, 








This alone 
isa very great advantage. 38d, The selection 
of the heaviest and plumpest grains only 
for seed, is accomplished with great accuracy. 
From a lot of wheat, which weighed 58 lbs. to 


aster, and other lighter seeds. 





the bushel, we believe, Mr. Leach selected for 
seed a quantity which weighed 65 Ibs. to the 
bushel, passing it through with a strong blast 
several times. We have seen enough of the 
operation of the machine to be satisfied that we 
do not overstate the matter. It was shown at 
Albany, at the annual meeting of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, and elicited high commenda- 
tion, and greatly pleases practical men of our 
acquaintance who haye it in use. The inventor 
is Mr. George Leach, of Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
ee 
Convenient Grain Bin. 
—~—e 

We noticed, at Thorndale, last month, grain 
bins which recalled painfully the strains of 
body, and rushes of blood to the head, that are 
very often experienced, in getting grain, or 
meal from a deep bin when the supply runs low, 








because .in these bins, all such trouble is 
avoided. * We have seen bins in which the top 





——— 
GRAIN BIN. 

one of the front boards was hinged to be let 
down, when the grain got below it; but in these 
tivo boards were hinged, as shown in the cut, 
being fastened up by hooks at the ends, and let 
down one after the other, as desired. The 
front edge of the bin was about 44 feet high. 
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How to Catch Gophers—Traps, etc, 
— 

We of the East only know gophers by reputa- 
tion. They do things ona big scale out West, 
and the gopher is the Western improvement on 
our little blind mole. The improyements—pa- 
tent, ifnot patented—are : 1st, in size, the animal 
being nearly as large as a muskrat; 2d, insight, 
for he sees well by day or night; 3d, in amount 
and quality of food, for instead of eating insects, 
he eats corn and other grains, and vegetable 
products; 4th, in his ability to carry off that 
which he does not eat, for which the ‘beastie’ is 
provided with cheek pouches that will together 
hold nearly a teacupful of grain. He digs bur- 
rows, and “rayages” in proportion to his size. 
It is of course very desirable to know how to 
destroy these pests, for when numerous, as they 
are in many localities, they are a serious nui- 
sance, and being nocturnal in their habits and 
very shy, they are hard to take. For this pur- 
pose there have been several devices sent to us. 
Mr. John W. Barnett, of Pierce Co., Wis., is 
successful in the use of the common steel trap, 
arranged as in fig. 1. He digs down a square 
hole so as to cut a gopher gallery (A,)a few feet 
from where it comes out to the light, cleans out 
all the dirt, and making a depression in the track, 
sets a steel trap in it, and fastens it with a chain, 
covering it over with firm dirt. Then he 
covers the hole with a board (B), and throws 
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Fig. 1.—sTEEL TRAP SET FOR GOPHERS. 


earth over it to exclude the light. He speaks 
confidently of it and says, “ just so sure as there 
is a gopher in that hole you will catch him.” 

A form of trap or snare for gophers is de- 
scribed and figured by Mr. G. W. Smizer, St. 
Louis Co., Mo. This is shown in figs. 2 and 3. 
It will be seen that the apparatus consists of a 
spring pole (x), to which is attached a cord and 
noose (‘and /),and a string with a trigger (2 and4). 
This is set in the following manner. A place is 
dug as wide as the breadth of the spade, and an 
inch deeper than the gallery. The face of the 


excavation next the hole is made even and pcr- 
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pendicular ; then, four inches back the spade is 
set in until it comes through into the gallery, 
and after working it a little back and forth, it is 
lifted carefully out. The hole is then cleared 
of all earth that may have crumbled down, and 
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Fig. 2.—GOPHER TRAP. 

the wire noose inserted through the cut made 
by the spade, and spread wide. A stake (D), 2 
feet in length, and having a pin (Z) through it, 
and a notch (77) about as indicated in fig. 2, is 
then driven a little in front of the hole. The 
board, ¢, which is about 20 inches long, is then 
suspended, by the hole B, upon the pin in the 
stake, close against the perpendicular face, shut- 
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ting the hole. The pole is then | | 
bent down, the cord (¢) attached to D 





the wire loop, and the trigger, the ) 
string being made the right length, ** 
is inserted between the notches @ in 
the board, and J, in the stake. The gopher touch- 
ing the board with his nose will release the trig- 
ger, and be caught around the body by the noose. 
Mr. Smizer says: “TI have tried many ways to 
catch gophers, and this is simple, cheap, and 
sure to catch and kill them, and is the best I 
ever tried. I caught 45 last spring with three 
traps; and the whole cost was not 25 cents.” 
J. B. Quinby, of Davis Co., Kansas, describes 
his way of killing gophers as follows: “Armed 
with a weapon something similar toa fish spear, 
visit the ground infested by them early in the 
morning (before sunrise), or a little before sun- 
down, and with as little noise as possible, search 
until you find one of their holes opened. Take 
your stand back of it, holding your spear within 
a foot of the hole, and ready poised for action. 
Soon you will hear the gopher at work, and di- 
rectly he will come to the surface, pushing his 
load of dirt before him. As soon as you can 
see his shoulders, pin him with your spear, and 
look for more holes, and my word for it, if they 
are plenty, you can bag more game in an hour 
than you can withall your traps. Gophers sel- 
dom come to the surface of the ground in pleas- 
ant weather, excepting for an hour or so morn- 
ing and evening, and they seldom show more 
than part of their bodies. After opening a hole 
a few minutes suflices to throw out what dirt 
they wish, and they immediately close it up. A 
little practice will make experts of most any one.” 











The Weeds of the Flax Field. 
The flax crop is liable to be infested by the 
ordinary ficld weeds, and besides these, there 
are two which seem to be quite peculiar to it, 
the False Flax, and Flax Dodder. It is proba- 
ble that the seeds of these weeds, being intro- 
duced with imported flax seed, vegetate freely, 
and flourish the first year, but do not perpetu- 
ate themselves to any considerable extent in our 
climate, as do the majority of foreign weeds. 





Indeed several of the English writers have rec- 
ommended the use y 
of American seed 
as one means of 
ensuring freedom 
from these weeds. 
FAusE Fax, al- 
so called Wild 
Flax, and by the 
rather  extrava- 
gant name of Gold 
of Pleasure, is Ca- 
melina sativa of 
the botanists. It 
was formerly sup- 
posed that flax 
degenerated into 
this plant, just as 
some persons sup- 
pose that wheat 
turns to chess, or 
that potatoes mix 
in the hill. This 
plant is still more 
widely separated 
from flax than 
the chess is from 
wheat, and only 
those persons 
ignorant of plant 
structure believe Fig. 1.—FALSE FLAX. 
in these sudden transformations. The False 
Flax belongs tothe Crucifere, or Mustard Fam- 
ily, and in the structure of its flowers closely 
resembles the Mustard. It is an annual, grow- 
ing about 18 inches high, with its smoothish 
stem leaves sessile upon the stem, and having an 
arrow shaped base. The figure shows the up- 
per portion of a stem somewhat reduced in size, 
and at the left hand a seed pod of the natural 
size. The pods are somewhat pear-shaped and 
beara sharp point at the top. The seeds are 
reddish yellow in color, and, in the plant as it 
grows in this country, not very numerous. 














Fig. 2.—FLAX DODDER. 


FLax DoppEr, Cuseuta epilinum, is a much 
worse weed than the other. It is a plant of 





peculiar habit; starting from the seed in the 
ground, it pushes up a slender, thread-like, leaf- 
less stem, which branches freely and entwines 
around the flax plant, entangling the plants to- 
gether. This is not all the mischief it does; 
wherever the Dodder comes in contact with the 
flax stem, it pushes out small suckers or feeders, 
by means of which it draws nutriment from 
the flax, and is able to grow and flourish even if 
its root be destroyed. The 
flowers are very small, and 
are produced along the stem 
in small dense clusters of a 
white color. Figure 2 shows 
the Dodder of the natural 
size, with clusters of flowers 
and fruit. This is one of the 
most injurious weeds of the 
flax crop, and the estimation 
in which it is held in England, is shown by the 
vulgar, but rather expressive names of “ devils’ 
guts,” and ‘“hell-weed,” there applied to it. 
These weeds being introduced witll the flax seed, 
the cultivator should take pains to select pure 
seed. A sample of flax seed when spread out 
thinly upon a piece of white paper, allows the 
naked eye to see if any foreign seeds are pres- 
ent. Figure, 3, gives a seed each of Flax (larg- 
est), False Max, and Dodder, equally magnified, 
the Dodder the smallest, and rough. Properly 
adjusting the fanning mill, and passing the seed 
through several times, cleans it quite well. 





Leading Staff for a Bull. 
—_o— 

A great deal depends upon having a safe 
leading staff when a man handles a bull. Bulls 
have a way of being very gentle and docile at 
times, thus throwing their keepers off their 
guard, and then they very often take a notion 
to have a little rough play, if it may so be called. 
The result may be, and has often been, that a 
man has been killed or greatly injured, perhaps 
by a young animal he had not the least fear of. 
Mr. Thorne, of Shorthorn fame, has never 
had serious accidents 
of this kind occur, be- 
cause he believes in 
“making assurance 
doubly sure,” and never 
trusting a bull at all. 
The leading staffs used 
by his herdsman struck 
us as needlessly secure 
at first sight, but we 
were assured that long 
experience had proved 
that spring clasps, 
though never so well 
made, did occasionally 
give way, and that in 
using the staff with the 
clasp attached by three 
or four links of chain, a bull would sometimes 
get the advantage, and crowd his groom most 
dangerously. They have adopted, therefore, a 
staff tipped with a strong hook of the best iron, 
wrought in the shape shown, and closed by a 
screw passing through both the shank and the 
tip of the hook. The thread on the screw is 
first cut the whole length, and then it is turned 
or filed off in the middle portion, leaving the 
shaft of the screw a plain bolt, except at the ends, 
as seen in the left-hand figure. When the hook is 
to be opened, .a few turns are sufficient to allow 
the screw to slip back, and it can not fall out, 
being prevented by the threads at the end. 
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Agricultural Education—Work 
—_——— 

That the book worm will make a poor farmer, 
as a general rule, every body knows. However, 
he has certainly little wisdom who discards book- 
gained knowledge. To bea successful farmer 
the boy must be early trained to independent 
observation and judgment, to a reliance upon 
himself, and to see that successor failure results 
from causes, which, if he knows enough, he 
may regulate. This can never come satisfac- 
torily without a thorough knowledge of work. 
Every farmer will agree with us in this, and we 
have rarely known one who did not put the 
work theory into practice—and often with most 
indiscreet energy. Boys are ambitious and de- 
light in praise. They begin tough and hearty ;— 
they scorn the light work very soon ;—they 
aspire to do “the work of a man”—to be worth 
more to their fathers than any men they can 
hire ;—they learn quickly how to do every kind 
of work. They hoe, and rake, and bind, and 
swing the ax, and fodder the stock, and look 
after the hired men; they save the farmers 
many steps, for—the boys never get out of 
breath, or never say so. They do harder work, 
and aspire to do the hardest. At 16, they take 
their places with the mowers: at 17, they are 
expert cradlers, and pitchers, and do every 
kind of work so well that their praise ison every 
body’s lips, and the horney handed men look 
on in astonishment to see the feats of strength 
and endurance which they show. The result is 
in a majority of cases that the boys break down ; 
they strain themselves and grow out of shape, 
have fits of fainting in the field, headache, gid- 
diness, blindness; grow thin and pale, and take 
to their books, perhaps to novel reading; lose 
interest in the farm, and so after all their bril- 
liant promise, go into some other business, or 
make very poor farmers. Wecan name a score 
of very much such cases. 

There isaremedy—and it is a simple one, 
namely: more brain-work and less hand-work. 

This is easier stated than carried out, for the 
ambition of a good boy to work is constantly 
excited on the farm, by the results of what work 
does, continually before his eyes, and by the 
presence of laborers who will inevitably encour- 
age the greatest outlays of energy and strength 
on his part. He has no such incitements to 
study on the farm, and in fact, much work and 
much study are entirely incompatible. The 
weary body demands rest, in which the mind 
must participate. Nevertheless, the evil of over- 
working boys is so great that we must, even 
again and again, caution parents, and the boys 
themselves, against it, as one notable cause of 
so many inferior farmers. 

But very few farmers can afford to give their 
sons anything more than what is called “A 
Common School Education ”—that is, as regards 
beok learning. Almost none, however, are so 
straightened in means that they can not have 
good books and papers. They can throw upon 
their sons the responsibility of learning what 
other people think and say about this or that 
crop, or practice, or way of treating crops, or 
about the insects which may annoy them, and 
about a thousand-and-one things which may be 
made the subjects of investigation upon the farm. 

Besides, a farmer needs a knowledge of many 
other kinds of work—not straightforward farm- 
ing—and the young farmer's winters can hardly 
be spent to better advantage than in acquiring 
familiarity with one or more trades. The writer 
well remembers the months spent in the cabinet 
maker’s shop in learning the use of tools. He 
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was not of much use to the cabinet maker, but 
the knowledge gained has been worth a great 
deal to him ever since. We advise any young 
farmer who can get such a place to give 


| two or even six months labor gratuitously 








to the blacksmith in his shop, or to the carpen- 
ter, or to the sadler, or to the wheelwright, 
and to do so every winter, until a good insight 
is gained of these trades. In a stony country, 
where wall laying is an important accomplish- 
ment, time should be taken to learn this, and 
there is some opportunity almost every season, 
to learn practically the principles of framing 
houses, or joiner work. The use of this prac- 
tical education in different kinds of work does 
not make a farmer a “ Jack-of-all-trades,” but it 
makes him at least a better judge of other men’s 
work, and a much better and “ handier” farmer. 

—————~. + -—_—t @ 
Temperature at which Seeds Germinate. 


es 
The celebrated Swiss botanist, M. A. De Can- 
dolle, has published an account of numerous 
experiments upon the temperature at which 
seeds will germinate. We give a few of his re- 
sults, with respect to well known plants, re- 
ducing the temperature to the Fahrenheit scale. 
The seed of common White Mustard will ger- 
minate at or a little below the freezing point. 
While white clover remained dormant at 414°, 
it germinated when the temperature was raised 
only one degree above that. Indian corn would 
not start at 42°, but germinated at a tempera- 
ture very near 48°. Melon seeds refused to 
germinate at 55°, but did below 624°. While 
there is a limit of temperature below which 
each particular seed will not germinate, there 
is also a limit in the other direction, and seeds 
failto start when the temperature is too high— 
the point, as in the other case, varying with the 
species; the greater part of some seeds of 
white clover did not germinate above 823°. 
“Thus seeds only germinate between certain 
limits of temperature, and those which can 
only do so within narrow limits are least able 
to extend themselves geographically.” 
oO et @ —-  e 


General View of Southern Agriculture, 
BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN, RECENTLY OF NEW-ORLEANS, 
a ed 

[Note.—The interest manifested by many of 
our subscribers to know more of the Southern 
States, with a view to going thither to make 
there homes fur themselves and their children, 
induces us to publish the following letter, re- 
peating our own opinion, previously expressed 
in the Agriculturist, that it is very desirable for 
Northern families to locate in groups of several 
together, for the sake especially of society, 
schools, postal facilities (taking turns to go for 
the mails), neighborhood libraries, and religious 
exercises, and last, not least, for the maintain- 
ence of a healthy public opinion, at least, among 
themselves. Northern men will encounter some 
acrimony and bitterness of feeling, expressed in 
looks, words and deeds, but with good principles 
and kindness, they will live it down.—Eps.] 

The advantages that are presented to the 
farmer and the capitalist, through the recent so- 
cial changes that have occurred in eleven great 
States of this Union, are a matter of constant 
inquiry. What class of lands have been opened 
by the action of the war and its settlement, 
the price of good lands in that region, the 
productions for which it is best suited, the cli- 
mate and salubrity of various sections, are sub- 
jects of great interest to our young men, the 
disbanded soldiers who are exchanging the 








musket for the plow, and to the emigrants who 
constantly swarm upon our shores. 

However the social and political status of the 
African may be affected by Congressional action, 
or by the vote of States, two great changes have 
been wrought by the destruction of slavery, 
whose influence upon the future of these States 
in the increase of material welfare, and all the 
elements of prosperity, are incalculable. 

First.—The dishonor that has hitherto at- 
tached to manual labor, as the badge of social 
degredation, has been forever wiped out. 

Second.—The great system of centralization 
and monopoly, that massed the lands of the 
South in farms of from five hundred to five 
thousand acres and more, if not wholly broken 
up, has suffered such a change, with the change 
of the labor system, that it must decay, and the 
lands be divided, as in the more Northern States, 
into farms that average from 60 to 80 acres. 
With the ownership of the soil by the intelli- 
gent laborer, erecting there his permanent home, 
the most beneficent changes in the economy of 
agriculture will be introduced. The slave- 
working planter felt little or no attachment to 
the soil from which he derived his revenues. 
Land with him was like the plow, something 
to be used, worn out, and then thrown away. 
Under the new system, based on sounder ethics, 
the soil will be regarded as it is in England, 
and in the most advanced parts of this country, 
as something to be kept, improved, not abused, 
and handed down to descendants in such a 
condition that by their labor and economy it 
may continue to yield its successive and abun- 
dant harvests. 

By looking at a map, it will be seen’ that a 
little below the southern line of Tennessee 
there is a dividing ridge, north Of which the 
waters make their way to the Ohio, and toward 
the South the region drains into the Gulf of 
Mexico. This line represents the cotton zone, 
north of which, generally speaking, cotton is 
not a profitable crop, at common prices, and 
south of which it is the ruling staple, and in 
some parts, almost the sole agricultural product. 
Bhit nearly half the area of the Southern States, 
and more than half the population is north of 
the cotton zone. In other words, one half of 
the Southern States is a grain-growing and 
stock-raising country, where the agriculture 
does not differ in any essential respect from that 
of other parts of the country. The immigrant 
from the Northern States to this region, is not 
a pupil, but a teacher of the old resident. He 
brings improved methods of culture, labor-saving 
machines, and a far better system of economy. 

The chief advantage that he can enjoy in the 
southern latitudes, is the mildness of the cli- 
mate that requires so much less provision in 
order to winter his stock, and the corresponding 
length of the summer, that enables him to take, 
in many instances, two crops from the same 
soil. To obtain the best conception of the cli- 
mate of the grain-growing parts of the South, 
you are to conceive of a New-England winter, 
with the months of December, January and 
February left out. Take the weather of our No- 
vember and our March, and you have the win- 
ter of Southern Kentucky, Tennessee, Northern 
Virginia, and North Carolina. It is a winter in 
which two months of feeding will suffice for 
sheep and young cattle, a winter which allows 
of work on the face of the soil, in clearing, fenc- 
ing, ditching, and hauling of manures every 
month, and frequently every week, from the 
time the leaves fall until grass comes again. The 
longer summers allow a crop of corn to mature, 
if planted at once after wheat harvest in June. 
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Thus the southern farmer can, if he will, labor 
the whole year round, on the face of his farm, 
instead of having it locked from him by five, 
and sometimes six months of frost and snow; 
and the amount of stock he can keep is limited 
by the extent and fertility of his pastures, rather 
than by the crops of hay and roots which he 
raises, for every acre he has in good meadow, 
will at least winter one horse or cow. 

As a general rule, very few southern lands 
have ever been developed by any but the rudest 
and most wasteful agriculture. Out of a farm 
of 200 acres, as a general rule, about 100 have 
at some time been partially cleared and plowed, 
the other 100 is covered with primitive forests. 

In Tennessee, the population is about one- 
fourth as dense a3 in New York. In Kentucky 
and Virginia, the ratio is a little higher, but in 
Arkansas and Texas, much lower. In short, 
the South can support a population five times 
as great as now exists upon it, before the densi- 
ty on an average reaches that of New York. 
Five millions of free laborers, on fertile soil, 
and with the advantage of genial climate per- 
mitting farm labor almost the whole year round, 
can find employment, homes, and competency, 
as the reward of labor on the soil just cleared 
of a national curse by the national arms. 


——- 2 
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The Cultivation of 

Last autumn we mentioned the receipt of 
some fine figs which were grown in the open 
air, and since then we have had several requests 
to know how to cultivate the fig tree. While 
in the warmer States it will grow asa standard, 
in the colder ones it must be kept so dwarf 
that whoever would sit under his own fig tree 
must take a rather low seat. In any case the 
fig can not be fruited at the North without a 
certain amount of trouble, and it will only find 
a place in the grounds of those who are willing 
to give it the necessary care. Plants are to be 
had from the nurseries, or they may be grown 
from cuttings of the last year’s wood, 8 or 10 
inches long, taken with a small piece of the 
wood of the previous seasons growth at the base. 
These grow readily in a moderate hot-bed, and 
with tolerable certainty in the open air if put 
out after the ground is well warmed, and in a 
shaded situation. The fig strikes readily from 
layers, and early fruiting plants may be obtain- 
ed in this wav. A good mellow soil that is not 
too moist or highly manured, suits the fig better 
than avery rich one. It should be trained as 
a low branching bush, with the branches not so 
crowded as to deprive the leaves of plenty of 
air and light. The great tendency to make a 
luxuriant growth of wood is checked by root 
pruning, an operation which tends to keep the 
tree dwarf and render it more fruitful. Root 
pruning is done at the time when the trees re- 
ceive their winter protection, for unless proper- 
ly secured from the severe cold of winter, the 
trees will be killed down to the root, if not en- 
tirely destroyed. One method is to cut a circle 
with a sharp spade at a distance of 18 inches 
or two feet from the trunk, severing all the 
Toots, then lay the tree down and cover the 
Whole, root and branch, with several inches of 
soil. Another plan is tocut around the tree and 
remove it with a ball of earth to the cellar, 
where it will winter in safety, care being taken 
that the roots do not become dry. In either of 
these modes of protecting, the root is annually 
pruned. Where a barrel or hogshead is placed 
around the tree, as is sometimes practised, and 
filled in with earth—or in milder localities with 





the Fig. 





straw, the root pruning should not be neglect- 
ed. The roots tend to run to a great distance, 
and if they remain uncut, will not only rob oth- 
er plants but cause an undue growth of wood. 
The manner of the fruiting of the fig is not 
generally understood. It is popularly believed, 
and is so stated in some books, that the fig does 
not flower. This idea comes from the fact that 
the flowers are hidden, as they are very small, 
and produced on the inside of a hollow branch 
or receptacle, as was explained and illustrated 
in Oct. Agriculturist, 1864. The fruit grows, 
at the axils of the leaves, one or two appearing 
at the base of each leaf. The branch continues 
to grow throughout the season, and the buds 
produced on the lower portion of that growth 
attain a considerable size,and form what is 
called the second crop. These seldom ripen, 
and though they survive the winter if properly 
protected, they shrivel up and fall off in spring. 
On the other hand, the buds on the upper por- 
tion of the branch being small, survive the win- 
ter, and it is from these that the crop, or first 
crop, of the next season is produced. As in cold 
climates only one crop can be procured with 
any certainty, and this is only to be had upon 
the growth of the previous season, it is necessa- 
ry to remove all the young fruit that appears 
upon the wood of the present season’s growth— 
not all of the, buds, but all those which mani- 
fest a disposition to grow. When these are re- 
moved, other buds are formed in their places, 
and at the end of the season the buds are all 
small enough to pass the winter in a dormant 
state. The fig is well suited to pot culture, and 
may be grown in large pots or tubs, which may 
be removed to the cellar for the winter. A 
number of varieties are sold, among the hard- 
iest of which are, the Brown Ischia, Brown 
Turkey, and White Ischia. The usual nursery 
price is from seventy-five cents to $1.00 each. 
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The Burning Barn.—[Sce next page.] 
—o—— 

There is something so terrible in uncontrolled 
fire, that no one can contemplate the bare pos- 
sibility of its gaining sway in his own or his 
neighbor's buildings without a shudder. In fact, 
men too often, in the presence of such a calam- 
ity, shrink back oppressed with the feeling of 
their own powerlessness, and in vague horror, 
witness the destruction which they think they 
can not hinder. Or they rush to battle with 
the flames, fighting them with water, snatching 
objects from their scorching embrace, and in 
hand to hand conflict, proving how little the 
might of man can do to stay their progress. 

We sincerely hope that no reader of the Ag- 
riculturist may ever hear the alarming and 
heart-sickening cry, “ Our barn is on fire :”” but, 
fires will occur, and our readers will be there to 
help the sufferers. So as we always mean to 
take a practical view of things, we will of this. 

When a barn is discovered to be on fire, there 
is something to do; and what is done must be 
quickly done. The point is, to do exactly the 
right thing, and to do the best thing first. In 
the very incipiency of the fire, there is some 
possibility of putting it out, but after it has ac- 
quired any headway, it must have its sweep 
through the building in which it originated, at 
any rate. This is true in 99 cases in 100. Ina 
barn, fire does not smoulder and creep along 
under floors, between partitions, etc., as in a 
house, but it leaps from floor to rafters, and runs 
along the mows and wraps the whole interior 
in sheets of flame, in less time than it takes to 
write about it, after it first becomes of notica- 
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ble proportions. The stables are usually so sit- 
uated that they may be entered from side doors, 
and are likely to be the last to be thoroughly on 
fire. Sq the first thought should be the stock. 
Neat cattle, sheep, and hogs, need only to be 
released and turned loose. They will get out of 
the barn quickly enough, and look after them- 
selves. It requires, however, both coolness and 
daring, to enter the cattle stalls, and to be effi- 
cient when there. Many a man is in such ahur- 
ry that he can do nothing, he can not untie the 
simplest knots, nor cut the ropes, nor open the 
stanchions, and so the poor beasts burn to death. 
In many cases, it is essential to safety, that a 
wet cloth (part of a sheet is best, though a thin 
blanket will do,) should be thrown over the 
head so that the heat may be borne, and the 
smoky air be breathed with impunity. 

Horses, however, can not be trusted to leave 
the barn alone. They will, indeed, often not 
budge an inch, but stand and be burned to 
death, though free to go, and they will some- 
times, (and several instances have fallen under 
our own observation), after being led away from 
the barn and turned loose, in their excitement 
turn back and dash in again never to come out. 
After the fire has gained exciting headway in 
the vicinity of the stable, those who release the 
horses should take with them blankets, or cloths 
of some kind, which should be wet, if possible ; 
but don’t wait long to wet them. Then these 
being thrown over their heads, they may be 
usually led away without difficulty. If any do 
not start then, take the twist on their upper lips 
with a rope or halter, and bring them to their 
senses with pain—whipping and kicking will 
do little good. The horses must be left in a lot 
with a high, tight fence, or in a neighbor’s barn, 
or yard, and some one ought to watch them. 
While the stock are being saved, the women 
and those not engaged, should get ready all the 
old carpets, blankets, buckets, etc., at hand, and 
with these protect the house if it is in danger, 
and to this the attention of the men should next 
be turned. In some cases this is the first thing 
to do, but usually there is little danger, until the 
roof of the barn falls in, and a very great heat 
is thrown out. Then, should the wind be toward 
the house, there will be danger from sparks, and 
some one should be constantly upon the roof 
with water and a dipper, to put out sparks and 
brands that may fall, and others should watch 
the cornices and eaves from adjacent windows, 
to dash water where the wood begins to scorch, 
or hang over wet carpets. 

Next in order of importance, usually, the feasi- 
bility of controlling the spread of the flames to 
other buildings, is to be considered. Sheds, 
fences, ete., which connect the burning building 
with others should be at once cut and cleared 
away. Do not attempt to pull over a shed un- 
til all the posts are cut off. A few good ax men 
will do this very soon, and then a pair of cattle 
or two with a chain properly attached, will 
drag it over and haul it out of the way. Fire 
hooks are of course not to be had, but a strong 
plow, with the coulter off, is not a bad substi- 
tute. The point may be jammed into a roof or 
into a mass of timber so as to hold as well, and 
be much more easily attached than a chain could 
be. Ifa stack is in the way, and there is help 
enough, it may be torn down and carried off by 
hand toward the wind, and away from buildings 
in a very short time. Detached buildings may 
be saved by wetting, by blankets, carpets, etc. 

Whoever goes to a fire in the country should 
take an az, a bucket, and a horse blanket, or 
piece of carpet. These are the things of most use. 
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The Christmas Rose.—(Helleborus niger.) 
es 

There are some plants which possess a hardi- 
ness truly remarkable. Among these is our com- 
mon Chickweed, which, 
with its delicate and 
thread-like stem, will 
withstand the severest 
cold, and only needs 
warmth enough to melt 
the snow which covers it, 
to induce it to open its 
tiny blossoms. Similar 
to the Chickweed in re- 
spect to its winter flower- 
ing is the Christmas Rose, 
a plant which has been 
in cultivation for more 
than two centuries, and is 
yet so little known that 
it has all the rarity of a 
novelty. We have deriv- 
ed so much gratification 
from a clump of this 
plant during the past sea- 
son, that we are induced 
to bring it to the notice 
of our readers, for it is 
certainly not deserving 
the general neglect into 
which it has fallen. The 
proper stem of the plant 
is beneath the surface, and 
from it arise the large 
leathery evergreen leaves 
of the shape shown in the 
engraving, which is only 
about half the natural 
size. The flower stems 
also arise from below 
ground, and they bear 
from one to three large 
white flowers, which af- 
terward are tinged with 
pink. The showy part of the flower is in this case 
the calyx, the petals being very small, and to a 
careless observer hardly to be distinguished from 
the stamens. It succeeds best when partially 
shaded from the intense heat of summer, It is 
propagated by dividing its roots in the spring. 
The name Christmas Rose is given to it as indi- 
cating the time at which it flowers in England. 
In this country its blossoming is determined by 
the severity of the winter. It will sometimes 
bloom in November, and again its buds will lie 
dormant until March, and not unfrequently mild 
weather in midwinter will induce it to open. 


Select Pears—Manning’s Elizabeth. 


er 

The two summer pears recommended for gen- 
eral cultivation by the Greeley Prize Committee 
were, Rostiezer and Manning’s Elizabeth. The 
Rostiezer was described and illustrated last 
month (pape 103). Manning’s Elizabeth, though 
first brought to notice in this country, is really 
of foreign origin. About 30 years ago Messrs. 
Kendrick and Manning, well known horticultur- 
al pioneers in Massachusetts, received from 
Doct. Van Mons, of Louvain, a stock of cions 
from his unnamed seedling pears. The original 
trees from which these cions were taken, were 
soon afterward destroyed, and the whole stock 
remained in the possession of Messrs. Kendrick 
and Manning. The pear under consideration 
Was produced from one of the cions thus obtain- 
ed, and it was named Elizabeth Van Mons, by 
Mr. Manning, but the name that has been 











adopted by common consent is Manning’s Eliza- 
beth. For a figure and description of this vari- 
ety, we are indebted to Hovyey’s elaborate work, 
the Fruits of America, in which the standard 





CHRISTMAS ROSE.—(Helleborus niger.) 


varieties of fruit are well represented in colored 
plates. These plates are accompanied by de- 


tailed descriptions of the fruits thus illustrated, 





MANNING’S ELIZABETH. 


and by interesting bits of pomological history. 
“The Elizabeth is a very fine early pear; 





| remarkably beautiful, with a deep yellow skin, 


and a bright red cheek. Often it is peculiarly 
marked; when about two-thirds of its size, one- 
half of the pear,—the blossom end,—in most of 
the specimens, assumes a 
thick russet . covering, 
which usually terminates 
in a complete circle 
around the middle of the 
fruit, and it generally re- 
tains this color, even at 
maturity. It is a most 
profuse bearer, being liter- 
ally loaded with pears: It 
succeeds well as a dwarf 
upon the quince, and 
comes into bearing early. 
“Fruit, small, about 2 
inches long, and 2 in di- 
ameter: Form, obovate, 
very full around the 
crown, tapering to and 
ending obtusely at the 
stem: Skin, fair, little 
rough, rich lemon yel- 
low, brilliantly suffused 
with crimson on the sun- 
ny side, through which 
appear deeper colored 
specks, becoming pale in 
the shade, the end next 
the crown often covered 
with thick russet: Stem, 
medium length, about 
three-quarters of an inch 
long, rather slender, and 
slightly inserted ina shal- 
low cavity: Eye, small, 
open, and a little sunk in 
an open, shallow basin: 
Segments of the calyx 
short: Flesh, yellowish, 
coarse, melting and juicy: 
Flavor, sugary, rich, and 
pleasantly perfumed: Core, large: Seeds, ra- 
ther large, brown. Ripe from the middle to 
the last of August."—A very desirable pear. 


et cet 


The Eggs of Insects.—Resisting the Cold. 
— < — 

One of the essentials in successful warfare, is 
a knowledge of the strategy of the enemy. In- 
sects vary so much in their habits, that it is nec- 
essary to closely study each particular kind, in 
order to know at what period it may be most 
readily destroyed. Some of the most destruc- 
tive insects, such as the cankerworm, pass the 
winter in a chrysalis state, hidden in the earth 
or elsewhere, and deposit their eggs upon the 
twigs only a short time before they are hatched. 
Hence no amount of scraping and washing the 
trunk will affect insects like these. The 
curculio and apple-moth can not be readily de- 
stroyed in the egg. These insects deposit their 





eggs either upon, or in, the young fruit, and 
they can only be attacked in their perfect or 
winged state, or while they lie dormant in the 
chrysalis. But our object was to call attention 
to the remarkable property, possessed by the 
eggs of some insects, of resisting the effects of 
low temperatures. In some cases, the crop of 
insects is provided for in the eggs which are 
laid the year before. These, as in the tent-cater- 
pillar, figured in January, (p. 3), are usually de- 
posited on the young twigs, where the newly 
hatched insects will find their food close at hand. 
In this exposed situation, the eggs, the contents 
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of which are semi-fluid, pass the severest win- 
ter without loss of vitality, and what is more 
remarkable, without rupturing the shells by the 
freezing of their contents, The eges shown in 
the engraving are those of the katy-did, or some 
allied species of grasshopper, and are represent- 
ed about one-fourth larger than the real size. 
These are of a slate color,and are deposited 
with great regularity in two rows, each egg 
overlapping its neighbor; and they 
have not the mutual protection which 
the crowded ones of the tent-caterpil- 
lar afford one another. Those in this 
specimen, though it had been exposed 
to a cold of 10° or 15° below zero, 
were perfect, and will doubtless hatch 
in the spring. It is well known that 
liquids expand in freezing and with 
great force. It is also known that 
water, if kept perfectly quiet, may be 
cooled to several degrees below the 
freezing point, and still remain liquid, 
but that the slightest disturbance will 
cause water thus cooled to assume the 
solid form at once. One of our nat- 
uralists—Prof. Wyman, we believe it 
was—has shown that the contents of 
the eggs of insects remain liquid dur- 
ing the most severe cold, as long as 
they are undisturbed, but if, while at 
a low temperature, the shell be punc- 
tured by a needle, they immediately 
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‘A become solid, expand, and a portion 
f° jis projected out through the orifice 
thus made. With regard to the eggs above 


figured, we have never known them to be very 
abundant. The katy-did and its relatives of 
course eat something, but they more than com- 
pensate for that by their summer nights’ song. 
eh Ae 
Setting up and Preserving Insects, 


BY DOCT. F. HODGE, HUDSON, OHIO, 








[The following very practical directions have 
been furnished by Doct. Hodge, and will be 
acceptable to those who desire to make a col- 
lection of Entomological specimens. The pres- 
ent article refers to the preservation of butter- 
flies and moths only, but we hope to have the 
manner of preserving other insects described. ] 

“Tf the moth sits with its wings roofed, a 
touch near the head with a brush or swab soak- 
ed in chloroform will drop hin—Use a camel’s 
hair pencil with the brush cut short, or, what I 
prefer, a small hickory stick with saddler’s 
silk bound upon the end after the manner of a 
broom, the ends cut off even, and the strands of 
silk combed out with a pin. This makes a du- 
rable swab, which the chloroform will not spoil 
very soon. Then take the moth under the 








Fig. 1. 


wings between the thumb and first finger, and 
insert a needle, dipped in a solution of Cyanide 
of Potassium, under the chin, and run it length- 
wise through the body, taking care that it does 
not strike out ; recharge the needle and repeat 
the operation until the moth is dead.—The so- 
lution is made with one drachm of the Cyanide 








of Potassium in one ounce of water. It is well 
to recollect that this is highly poisonous. The 
needle used for applying the solution is a largest 
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sized sewing needle, and for the largest moths, 
a large darning needle. Drive it point first into 
a small wooden handle. Use the blunt eye-end 
for the piercer ; it will kill in half the time that 
the point would, as it makes a larger hole, and 
carries more poison. The large moths and 
sphinxes will oftentimes refuse to die under the 
above treatment, but it is the best we can do for 
them, unless their bodies can be stuffed. But- 
terflies and moths that rest with their wings 
folded together, will need no chloroform. Take 
such insects carefully between the thumb and 
fore-finger, and proceed at once to poisoning. 

Srurrine.—With small, straight surgeon’s 
scissors, cut open the abdomen and a small por- 
tion of the thorax; with forceps, remove the 
eggs and other contents, and then with small 
pledgets of cotton, swab out what remains care- 
fully and delicately. Make the stuffing by roll- 
ing between the thumb and finger an oblong 
ball of cotton, one-third smaller than the abdo- 
men was before it was opened, wind it with 





thread to preserve its form, roll it freely in pow- 
dered arsenic (arsenious acid), and insert it care- 
fully, pulling up the sides with the forceps, or a 
pin head. Then put in two or three stitches 
with a fine needle and thread, each stitch sep- 
arate, cut off each stitch as inserted, leaving the 
ends of good length, and tie none until all are 
in. Tie the middle stitch first, cut off the ends 
close, and then do the same with the others. 

Sertine Up.—For large-bodied moths, have 
a pine board, with a groove not over one-third 
the diameter of the body of the moth. For but- 
terflies, and a great many moths, I prefer the 
plain, flat board, with no groove. If the groove 
is too deep, it gives a bad unnatural look to the 
wings. Bore a small hole with an awl or knife 
blade in the bottom of the groove, or where the 
pin is to go, say one-eighth of an inch deep, 
but not through the board. This hole (see fig. 
2) is used, in order that, when the specimen is 
dry and placed in the cabinet, the body and all 
may stand away from the cork or board in which 
the pin is inserted. In putting the pin through 
the moth, be careful to have it perpendicular, 
with the point coming out on the under side, 
nearer to the extremity of the abdomen than 
the place of its insertion, or top, as in figure 1. 
Introduce the pin into the aw] hole in the board 
and press it in firmly. Figure 2 shows the 
body of the insect as placed for drying, and fig. 
3, the same when dried and placed in the cabi- 








net. Spread the wings with pins. With the 
Lunas and most of the large moths, introduce 
the pins in the fore-wings in the sort of hard 
band or edge of the wings. The back wings 
of the large moths will almost always tear when 
bringing them to place, but with proper care 
this will do no harm. The tearing can be pre- 
vented somewhat by inserting the pins slanting 
forward as is shown in figure 4, which repre- 
sents an Atlanta butterfly set up for drying. 
When the moth is dry, in two weeks or more— 
never less—turn the pins, used in the wings, 
around in their holes, before attempting to draw 
them out; this prevents tearing the wings, and 
leaves as small 4 hole as possible. All the large 
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Fig. 4.—ATLANTA BUTTERFLY. 





moths and sphinxes should be stuffed, but if 
successful in killing the sphinxes at the first trial, 
they may very likely be successfully dried with- 
out stuffing, especially those which have been 
captured, but not so likely with those that have 
been raised. If thorough poisoning does not 
kill the insect, stuff it by all means. Removing 
the contents of the abdomen and _ stuffing with 
arsenic, is certain to kill them dead. When the 
body is stuffed, be careful not to leave any open 
rings upon the back; if by bad handling there 
should chance to be one or more, try to smooth 
them out, by careful pressure with the cylinder 
of a lead pencil, or by placing the finger upon 
the extremity of the abdomen, and shortening 
itup. Figure5 is Saturnia Io, showing the 











manner of using a grooved board for large bod- 
ied moths. The antenne, of large moths espec- 
ially, should be propped up by a strip of blot- 
ting paper, half an inch wide and bent into the 
form of fig. 6. This paper is secured to the board 


. 





Fig. 6. 


by pins, and the antenne are supported upon 
it. This should be removed the third day, be- 
fore the antennee become so dry as to be brittle.” 
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Raspberries and Blackberries. 
ge 

It is pleasing to notice that a share of the en- 
thusiasm that has attended the culture of the 
strawberry and grape, is being diverted to the 
raspberry and blackberry. And well it may be, 
for they are the fruits that bridge over the inter- 
val between the strawberry and the early 
grapes. Fora selection of the best varieties of 
raspberries, we gave three years ago the follow- 
ing: Hornet, Franconia, Brinckle’s Orange, and 
Belle de Fontenay. These are all excellent and 
well known sorts ; the first three require cover- 
ingin winter. A variety called the Philadelphia 
is very popular among the growers in New 
Jersey. It probably does better upon their 
light soils than elsewhere. Near New-York it 
has not proved valuable. Mr. Parry, of Cin- 
naminson, N. J.,a grower of large experience, 
prefers it to all others as a market varicty, and 
states that he had a yield of 220 bushels to the 
acre the second year after planting. At the 
West the Purple Cane is the favorite red va- 
riety, where it is considered the best for market, 
and does not require covering in winter. The 
improved varieties of the Black-Cap have now 
become so popular, that nurserymen find it diffi- 
cult to keep up with the demand. They have 
indeed valuable qualities; they need no covering 
in winter, do not send up any suckers, are great 
bearers, and the fruit is so firm that it reaches 
market in good condition, and it finds a 
ready sale. The Black Caps, and the crosses of 
them also do not produce suckers, which in the 
ordinary red sorts causes them to multiply rap- 
idly, but are propagated by layering the tips 
of the new growth in September, or whenever 
it becomes firm. We recently saw a communi- 
cation in the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, in 
which a cultivator complained that some choice 
seedlings obtained by a cross with the Black 
Cap were likely to be lost, as they would not be 
propagated. Above is a Yankee trick which is 
commended to our brothers over the water. 
Doolittle’s improved Black Cap is the one most 
cultivated. Miami Black is said to keep in 
bearing two weeks later, and the Golden Cap, a 
yellow variety, is also grown. Of Blackberries 
the New Rochelle and Dorchester are the best 
known. The Kittatinny, a new sort, has every 
good quality of the New Rochelle, keeps longer 
in bearing, and is a better fruit. Wilson’s 
Early is another new variety which finds favor 
with those who grow for market, both on 
account of its earliness, and the fact that it ripens 
up its crop at once. Both these new sorts are 
rather too scarce, as yet, to allow of setting large 
plantations of them, but. they are well worthy 
the attention of fruit growers. Good soil and 
good culture are needed for both the raspberry 
and the blackberry. In gardens, blackberries 
do well against a fence, and they can be made 
to form a barrier which marauders will respect. 
It is common to grow them in stools set 6 or 8 
feet apart each way, and train the canes to a 
strong stake. Raspberries are set in rows six 
feet apart and the plants three feet apart in the 
rows, Fall planting is preferable, but plants 
may be set early in the spring before they have 
made much growth. The following, from A. 
M. Purdy, a fruit grower at South Bend, Ind., 
gives his method of field culture. It came too 
late for insertion in October, the month for 
Which it was intended: 

“Our objection to setting in the spring is, 
that the young and tender sprouts which start 
80 early are apt to get broken off. We prefer 
Setting in October, and pass over the ground 





early in the spring and loose up the ground 
with a fork down to the roots, which will cause 
every root to send up their sprouts and make a 
full growth the first season. We set rows 6 to 
8 feet apart, and 3 to 4 feetin row. In August 
cut off the tip of the new growth, which causes 
them to branch out, and if branches grow too 
spindling cut them off also. Cut out all old 
wood in the fall and mulch heavy with corn 
stalks, straw, or any coarse litter to protect from 
the drouth. We have lost hundreds of dollars 
buying different sorts of raspberries, but find 
none that will stand through our changeable 
winter but the Black Cap family, Purple Cane 
and Catawissa. These possess all the desirable 
qualities sought for in a raspberry. As to 
blackberry, if there are any varieties that are 
better than the New Rochelle or Lawton and 
Dorchester High Bush, in every respect, we are 
yet to find them.” 
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A Troublesome Weed—Bur-grass, 
(Cendorus tribulotdes.) 


— oe 

Among the specimens sent us last year for de- 
termination, we find the Bur-grass, of which we 
give an engraving. Though not as common as 
some other weeds, it is in sandy places, especi- 
ally near the sea coast and the shores of the 
great lakes, often abundant and troublesome. 
The engraving shows only a small branch 
of the natural size; the plant is very branch- 
ing, and spreads to the diameter of one 
or two feet, each branch terminating in a spike 
of several prickly heads, or burs. Each of these 
burs is a sort of hardened cup, or involucre, 
which encloses several flowers, and is armed on 
the outside with numerous curved prickles. 
One of the flowers, removed from the bur, is 
given at the bottom of the engraving. The 
prickly nature of the bur, joined with the fact 
that, when ripe, it is readily detached from the 
stem, renders it an exceedingly annoying plant, 
as the burs catch upon the clothing, get into 
the hair and wool of animals, and make their 
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presence manifest in the most disagreeable man- 
ner. We well recollect the trouble this plant 
gave us while we were traveling in the far West; 
its burs would work into our blankets, and it 
was almost impossible to remove them. It is 
very fortunate that this ugly customer is an 
annual, and though its prickles provide it with 
unusual facilities for spreading, it may be kept 
in subjection, if sufficient care be taken. Our 
illustration will enable any one to recognize the 
plant when young, and destroy it before its seeds 
ripen. In some parts of the country it is called 
Hedgehog-grass, and at the South, where it is 
more common than atthe North, itis frequently 
called Cockspur-bur. 
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Mr. Bolmer’s Peach Orchard. 
—— 

In a very long communication, Mr. Lewis 
Bolmer, of the Great Miami Valley, presented 
to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, his 
method of managing peach trees. As the arti- 
cle in question is very much in detail, we ex- 
tract the essential points from his report. After 
giving an account of his early cxperiments and 
failures, Mr. B. states the following as the man- 
ner in which he has successfully and profitably 
treated an orchard of 1300 trees: 

“Tn setting out his trees, Mr. Bolmer plants 
shallow. In light soils, that are sandy and 
gravelly, he digs the holes a foot deep; in light 
loam, six inches; in heavy clay he plants on the 
surface, unless it be on a hill-side, when he 
makes a slight excavation; in wet places, or 
hollows, he raises the ground a foot or more for 
the trees before planting; the trees are all sur- 
rounded with mounds of earth; this applies to 
all sorts of fruit, and while it protects them 
from the frosts and winds of winter, it also de- 
ters the rabbits from injuring the bark. 

The branches are formed at two feet high, 
which is the top of the first mound. The sec- 
ond year this is raised another foot, covering 
the lower parts of the limbs, and making the 
hillock three feet high. No other protection is 
needed, as the extremes of wet or dry, heat or 
cold, are regulated by this mass of earth, if it 
be properly made, and kept smooth and sharp 
at the top. The worm cannot gain access, and 
neither man nor beast can injure the bark nor 
split down the branches, neither can the wind 
blow the tree over. The third and fourth years 
the mound is made still larger, so that when fin- 
ished they will be between 4 and 5 feet high. 

For older trees—if more than three or four 
years—he advises cutting back pretty freely asa 
preparation for this earthing process, which is 
aided very much by plowing both ways toward 
the rows, thus preparing the soil and leaving so 
much Jess work for the shovel. 

In this case mulching should be freely applied, 
to protect the roots from the sun. The work 
may be done at any time when the ground is 
not frozen or the tree laden with fruit, and even 
then if the earth be brought to the tree from 
beyond the roots. 

This banking up of the soil exposes it to the 
action of the frost, and it is thought that the 
mounds freeze solid to the tree, and remain 
frozen until spring, especially if well mulched, 
and the buds are kept back until late in the 
sprigg, and escape untimely frosts. It is claim- 
ed for this plan, also, that there is a vastly in- 
creased surface exposed to the heat and air for 
their happyinfluence. It is found that the earth 
is literally filled with fine fibrous feeding roots 
by the third or fourth year, which are ready to 
make the most of the ‘ situation,’ 
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WINTER PROTECTION FOR THE BUDS. 
Sometimes he bends the lower limbs to the 
earth, and puts a weight upon them to keep 
them there; very often the snow furnishes the 
needed covering, and in northern climates this 
will be found sufficient. But in our less snowy 
latitude, where we often have great depression 
of temperature without any such covering to the 
earth, we need some artificial protection. For 
this purpose, Mr. Bolmer uses long open boxes, 
supported by four legs of the requisite hight, 
say from two to five feet, to adapt them to the 
different parts of the 
trees. Into these the 
branches are gathered 
and crowded and pres- 
sed down, and covered 
with straw, with a little 
earth or something else 
to keep them in place. 
This is done in Novem- 
ber, and they are left 
until late in March or 
April, when the exposed 
part of the tree is in 
full bloom; these pro- 
tected buds are then be- 
ginning to swell, and 
they will be two or 
three weeks later in their 
blossoming, and may 
thus escape a spring 
frost that might destroy 
the earlier bloom and 
fruit. Mr. Bolmer cuts 
back his peach trees 
every second year, or if 
they bear too full, he 
shortens them every 
season, to thin out the 
fruit, taking off say one 
third of them, so as to 
increase the size of those 
that are left. This he 
considers a very paying 
operation, on account of 
the increased size and 
corresponding price of 
the fruit; nor is it a 
very expensive opera- 
tion, if, as he says, one 
man can trim from fifty 
to one hundred trees a 
day. To recur to the 
mounding work, he 
does not give the abso- 
lute expense of the ope- 
ration, which each must 
calculate for himself, 
reckoning local cost of 
labor, etc., but he claims 
that it pays, and that 
it preserved the longe- 
vity of his trees, while other orchards in his 
neighborhood have died out and disappeared. 
The original tree upon which he first oper- 
ated, now twenty-seven years old, is still living. 
Though not able to give the cost per tree or 
per acre, Mr. Bolmer feels satisfied that the ex- 
pense will compare favorably with the constant 
plowing, and tending, and worming of a peagh 
orchard, attended with uncertain results and 
frequent failures, because mounds once made 
are a permanent protection from the worms 
and insure a crop, so that he considers his plan 
the cheapest and most profitable method of 
growing fruit that has yet been discovered, and 








he claims that fruit produced in this way is 
worth one-third more on account of its superior 
flavor, size and color.” 
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A Brilliant Bedding Plant. 


(Gazania splendens.) 


—— 

Of late years many plants formerly consider- 
ed as only suitable for green-house culture, have 
been found to grow with perfect success when 
placed in the open ground, and even attain a 
luxuriance of growth, and give a profusion of 
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GAZANIA SPLENDENS. 


bloom, far in advance of any results that can be 
reached in pot culture. These bedding out 
plants are in great demand, and the establish- 
ments devoted to producing them are, so to 
speak, regular plant factories, where the speci- 
mens are turned out by hundreds of thousands. 
One of the plants which has been thus popular- 
ized and removed from the exclusiveness of 
green-house society to the promiscuous assem- 
blage of the border, is Gazania splendens, of 
which we here give an engraving. The plant 
branches freely, its weak stems laying pros- 
trate upon the ground; the leaves are rather 
thick in texture, and of a dark green upon the 











upper surface, while below they are very near- 
ly white. The flowers are produced singly 
upon long stalks, and are of the size and shape 
shown in the engraving. It will be seen that 
this flower belongs to that very large family, the 
Composite, of which the Sunflower and Mari- 
gold are common representatives. The rays in 
this flower are of a rich yellow color; each one 
of them has, near its base, a spot of purplish 
brown, so dark that it appears to be black, and 
upon each one of these dark spots is a clear 
These spots together form a 
circle or crown of ex- 
ceeding brilliancy. A 
great merit in this plant 
is the long duration of 
its flowers; they open 
only in a strong light, 
and close at night and 
on dark days. The same 
flower will open and dis- 
play its beauties day 
after day, for about a 
week. The plant is a 
native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and though 
tender, is not destroyed 
by the first light frosts 
of autumn. With this, 
as with other bedding 
plants, cuttings should 
be made during the 
growing season for a 
stock to keep through 
the winter. It succeeds 
well in ordinary garden 
soil. The name, Gaza- 
nia, is said to come from 
the Persian word for 
riches, while the specific 
name, splendens, is so 
near the corresponding 
English word as to need 
no translating. The bo- 
tanical name is not inap- 
propriate, for the plantis 
both rich and splendid. 
ee eee 


Forest Trees for 
Shelter. 


The importance of 
sheltering fruit trees 
from the violence of 
winds, is shown by the 
attention given to the 
subject by the Western 
Horticultural Societies. 
At the last meeting of 
the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, the 
merits of the different 
forest trees were discus- 
sed almost as fully as those of fruit trees, and a 
list of those best for shelter adopted with equal 
formality with the lists of fruits. "We enumer- 
ate the trees selected, placing those first which 
the Society consider most valuable. . Black 
Walnut, Hickory, Butternut, Wild Cherry, Sil- 
ver Maple, Elm, Ash, Sugar Maple, Ash- 
leaved Maple, Basswood or Linden, Honey 
Locust, Oaks (Red, White, and Bur,), Larches, 
Red Mulberry, Catalpa, Chestnut, Lombardy 
Poplar, Silver Poplar, and Osage Orange. The 
Cottonwood, and White and Yellow Willows, 
were recommended, if nothing else could be 
had. The Evergreens recommended were: 


white marking. 
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Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, Norway and White 
Spruce, White, Scotch, Austrian and Stone 
Pines, and Hemlock. The nut-bearing trees 
have generally so long a tap-root that they are 
difficult to transplant, and it is recommended to 
plant them where they are to grow. They are 
best planted in autumn, or in early spring, if 
they have been kept through the winter in sand. 
It unfortunately happens that with the excep- 
tion of the Evergreens, few of the sceds of the 
trees in this list are to be had of the dealers. 
Ash, Larch, Catalpa, Honey Locust, Linden, 
and Sugar and Ash-leaved Maple, we find in 
the catalogue of one of our principal seeds- 
men. The seeds of the Silver Maple and Elm 
are ripe the latter part of May, or early in June, 
and should be collected and sown at once. 

The seed of Evergreens is best sown ina bed 
surrounded by a frame, and so arranged that it 
can be shaded ; no heating material is required, 
but the soil should be fine, light, and rich. 
The shading is best done by a slat-work of laths. 
If sown in an open bed, cover the surface with 
leaves or light hay, which is to be removed as 
soon as the plants are up. The requisite shade 
may be given by sticking leafy brush upon the 
south side of the bed. The seeds should be 
covered with but a very slight layer of fine soil. 
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Parasitic Animals in Pork. 
(Trichina spiralis.) 


BY THOMAS HAIGH, M. D. 
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[Various accounts have recently appeared in the 
daily, and other papers, of a disease, caused by eating 
pork that was infested by a microscopic animal. 
Under the head of Trichinosis, and Trichina disease, 
some alarming and somewhat sensational state- 
ments have been made. As these have abundant 
foundation in fact, and thinking it best that our 
readers should know just what causes the disease 
in question, we present an account of the Trichina, 
prepared at our request by Doct. Thomas Haigh, of 
the N. Y. College of Physicians and Surgeons.-Ebs. ] 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Your request for a popular account of Trichina 
is cheerfully complied with. The daily papers have 
already made the public acquainted with the fact 
that in some parts of Europe, in Germany especial- 
iy, the Trichina disease has preyailed to an alarm- 
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Fig. 1.—TRICHINA CYSTS. 


ing extent, and the number of cases reported in this 
country show that it exists here to an extent, which, 
though not to a degree to cause alarm, is sufficient 
to demand attention. The disease is caused by a 
microscopic animal, and the points which interest 
your readers are, what the animal is, how it is in- 
troduced into the system, and how it may be 
avoided. The existence of the animal has long been 
known, and it has been found in the flesh of persons 
who had died of widely different diseases, and in 
whom, before death, its presence had not been 
suspected. The animal is called Trichina spiralis, 
and has been noticed by Owen, Virchow, and other 
European writers, from time to time during the last 
thirty years. The most complete account of it will 
be found in a paper by Prof. John C. Dalton, of the 
N. Y. College of Physicians and Surgeons. This 
paper was published in the Transactions of the N. 
Y. Academy of Medicine, and I am allowed by its 
author to use his drawings in illustrating this article, 





The Trichines are fonnd in the muscles of man 
and of swine, enclosed in small sacs, or cysts, which 





Fig. 2.—MAGNIFIED TRICHINA, 


are imbedded among the muscular fibres. These 
cysts are 1-30th of an inch long, and 1-100th of an 
inch broad ; they taper at each end, and are usually 
prolonged at each extremity into a very fine thread- 
like appendage. Figure 1 shows these cysts as they 
appear in a magnified fragment of muscle. Each 
sac, or cyst, contains asingle Trichina,—rarely two, 
—coiled up in a spiral form, making about three 
turns, so that the head is nearly opposite to the 
tail. It is a round worm 1-28th of an inch long, 
and 1-620 of an inch in thickness. When magnified 
about 200 times, it appears as in fig. 2, which shows 
its structure so clearly, as to require no further. 
description. As far as is known, the animal is sex- 
less. The cyst which contains the animal is believed 
to be formed from a minute blood vessel, which by 
the presence of a foreign body like this parasite, 
becomes changed and mostly obliterated. The 
cysts in the human muscle do not always have the 
long appendages of figure 1, but appear like figure 3. 

The number of these animals is sometimes 
astonishing. They have been found so abundantly 
in ham that the number was estimated at 85,000 to 
the cubic inch, and they have been found to be 
nearly as numerous in human muscle. This brief 
description, with the figures, will give a sufficiently 
clear idea of the parasite, as it is found in the human 
muscle and also in the swines’ muscle. 

The manner in which it is introduced into the 
human system, is this; When pork, infested with 
Trichines, is taken into the stomach in a raw, or 
imperfectly cooked state, the sac containing the 
little worm is broken up by the process of digestion, 
and the animal is liberated from its imprisonment. 
It awakes from its dormant condition, rapidly devel- 
ops, and in a period of 8 or 10 days it brings forth 
its young alive. The young Trichines, which are 
produced in great numbers, immediately penetrate 
the walls of the intestines, and getting into a blood 
vessel, are conveyed along by the blood to all parts 
of the body. They are finally lodged in the capil- 
lary blood ves- 
sels, where they 
gradually become 
encysted, or clos- 
ed in, by the 
change in the ves- 
sel, as already 
noticed, and in 
this condition they lie dormant for an indefinite 
length of time. The perforation of the intestines 
by such a multitude of worms, as well as the 
presence of so many minute foreign bodies in the 
minute blood vessels produce serious disturbance, 
though not always fatal consequences. 

The Trichina is an animal which only develops 
and, as far as yet known, reproduces itself in the 
intestines of, aud afterwards lies dormant a long 





Fig. 3.—TRICHINA CYST. 





time in the muscles of man and of swine. It now 
remains to show how it finds his way into the flesh 
of swine. It is believed that of those which 
develop in the humah intestines, only a small part 
bring forth their young, but that a large share of the 
full grown ones pass off in the feeces, and are thus 
enabled to find their way to the stomach of the pig, 
where they produce young, which are distributed 
through the muscular tissue of that animal, in the 
same manner as they are introduced into that of man. 

Trichines, then, come into the human system 
through eating pork, and as that meat forms a large 
share of the animal food of our laboring popula- 
tion, it becomes important to know how to dis- 
tinguish infested meat from that whichis free. Un- 
fortunately this can be done only by the aid of a 
microscope, or at least a good magnifier. Where 
the animals have been for a considerable time en- 
cysted, they may be seen more plainly than those 
recently introduced, as the cysts become white 
from a deposit of calcareous matter. The figures 
show the appearance of well defined cysts, but the 
recently introduced parasite can only be found by 
those accustomed to microscopic observations. 

Unfortunately the salting and smoking of meat 
do not destroy the Trichines, and most of the cases 
of sickness caused by them have been traced to the 
eating of raw,smoked ham. It is probable that 
the parasite cannot live when long exposed to the 
temperature of boiling water. When a ham ‘is 
boiled whole, it is probable that the interior of it 
does not become heated to the boiling point, and 
that the Trichines in the center may remain alive. 
Broiling and frying, as they are generally done, do 
not heat the meat through with sufficient thorough- 
ness to destroy the parasite. As a precaution, all 
who eat pork in any form should take especial care 
that it is thoroughly cooked. The only positive se- 
curity is, to obstain from pork altogether. From 
what has been said of the manner in which the 
parasite finds its way into the stomach of the pig, 
it will be seen that swine kept in pens run much 
less risk of becoming diseased than do those which 
are allowed to range at will. 
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About “Plated Ware.” + 
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When silver is dissolved in nitric acid and mixed 
with cyanide of potassium, a clear liquid is produced 
which contains the silver in the form of cyanide of 
silver. Ifthe two wires from a galvanic battery be 
inserted into this liquid a little distance apart, the 
current of electricity that passes through the liquid 
from one wire to the other, decomposes the cyanide 
of silver. The pure silver metal goes to one of the 
wires and is deposited on it in a solid form. This 
takes place at every point where the wire touches 
the fluid containing the silver in solution, The 
silver is deposited in inconceivably small atoms, in- 
numerable millions of them in every second. Ina 
single minute enough of these atoms will be laid 
on to present to the eye a perfect coating of pure 
silver, that will completely hide the ware. If a 
larger piece of metal, as a fork, spoon, or teapot be 
attached to the wire and immersed instead of the 
wire, every point of ;the larger metal touched by 
the liquid will receive the coating of silver. As 
long as the article is in the solution and the battery 
in action, the depositing of the silver will go on. 

The practical point we wish to bring out is, that 
the silver is deposited in such small particles, or 
“atoms,” that the coating will appear perfect, 
though the thickness may be thinner than the ten- 
thousandth part of the thickness of a sheet of 
paper. Tothe eye the appearance will be the same, 
whether the silver coat be only a millionth part of 
an inch in thickness, or a heavy coat that will en- 
dure hard wear for months, or years. A wholesale 
dealer of this city, who supplies manufacturers of 
plated ware with materials, noticed that one of 
them was buying a great quantity of lead, and in- 
quired the reason. The answer of the purchaser 
was, that he made platec ware for the gift enterprise 
men, (such as we described on page 86 of the March 
Agriculturist, under the head of a “Swindling 
Shop”), The lead is moulded into form, and thea 
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mei for a minute or two into the galvanic silver- 
ing solution, giving it a perfect but very thin coat. 


The truth is, that a very large proportion of 
the plated ware sold, is but very slightly coated. A 
silver dollar can, by the above. plating process, be 
60 spread out as to give an actual silver covering to 
thousands of yards of surface, while by a continua- 
tion of the same process, it may all be deposited on a 
square inch. The thickness of the layer depends 
wholly upon the will of the manufacturer. Silver 
deposited at the rate of half an ounce (50 cents) on 
a gross (144) Teaspoons, will allow burnishing the 
fame as pure silver. The ordinary cheap plated 
ware runs 14 to 1 ounce tothe gross. Common 
fair plate is 2 ounces to the gross. Good plate 4 
ounces. The best plate, or “ Sheffield Plate” is at 
the rate of 8 ounces of silver to 12 dozen teaspoons, 
This, on white metal, will wear next to solid silver ; 
and as the work is but slightly increased in making 
the best, this is by far the cheapest to purchase. 

The plain inference from the above is, that it is 
only safe to purchase such ware of men well known 
for integrity and reliability. In this, as in all other 
departments of trade, integrity and genuine Chris- 
tian principle are of the highest importance to the 
business man himself, and to his customers. 

In buying plated ware, it is important not only to 
obtain a good thick plate that will endure wear, but 
also to secure the body or base metal as near like 
silver as possible. The best plating will in time 
wear off at the corners, or at points where it is 
most exposed. If the base metal be copper, brass, 
or inferior German silver, the least abrasion of the 
silver coat will be shown; while on a white base, 
the loss of the silver coating will not be noticed, 
exeept upon careful inspection. A white metal, 
well plated, is only second in value to a solid silver 
article. The same remarks apply to gilded, as to 
silvered articles. (The Tea Sets, in our Premium 
list, were offered with the greater confidence, be- 
cause we know the manufacturer, and because they 
are plated upon a very white metal.) 
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Teach the Children to Draw. 
oe 

Nearly all children show a propensity to make 
pictures on their slates, or on pieces of paper. This 
should be encouraged. It should not be allowed 
to engross time devoted to other school lessons, 
but should come in rather as recreation. Their 
pictures will doubtless at first be rather uncouth— 
houses top-sided and topsy-turvy, trees stiff and 
dead, the mep and women any thing but ideals of 
grace and beauty. You may smile at these rude 
beginnings, but don’t discourage them. One or 
more of these children may develop into artists of 
eminence; andallof them may at least become 
men and women of taste and judgment. 

This fondness for drawing should be guided by a 
teacher. Give the pupils a few elementary lessons. 
First, teach them to draw straight lines, and then 
to connect them into squares, triangles, etc. Next, 
teach them to make curves, circles, etc. Proceed 
from this to making fences, houses, trees, animals, 
rocks, andthelike. The majority of the pupils will 
not care to go any further in “ the fine art.” <A few, 
however, will go on, and go beyond the lead of 
parent and school-teacher; they will need no 
further encouragement: indeed, you cannot hold 
them back. Watch the career of such, and you cre 
long may perhaps hear of the exploits of a 
Cole, a Durand, a Kensett, or a Huntington. 

Yet it is not so much after all for these geniuses 
that we would urge giving attention to drawing, as 
for the majority, who will thereby learn to observes 
will cultivate their ideas of proportion, fitness and 
beauty. The mechanic, the farmer, every man of 
business, has frequent occasion to make drawings 
of objects, and it is of great value to him to be able 
to do so without employing a professional draughts- 
man. Almost every body travels now-a-days, and 
it is very useful and pleasant to be able to make 
sketches of the scenery through which one is pas- 
sing, even if it be but in outline, By all means, let 
the children draw, and teach them how to do it, 
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Vinegar from Sorghum. 


J.8. Coles, of New Seiin writes to the American 
Agriculturist: ‘‘Some five or six years ago I raised 
a lot of cane for the purpose of making molasses, 
but as we had no Evpaorators here then, we did 
not succeed in making a good article. I let one 
barrel (3814 gals.) of the juice as it came from the 
cane remain in the barrel for nearly a year without 
examining it, whenI found it to be fair vinegar; 
the next summer it was a splendid article. We 
put up our pickles, peppers, tomatoes, etc., with 
ft, and it kept them well. We have been using it 
ever since with equal success; for table use we 
weaken with water, as it is too sour of itself.” 





Cellars Poisonous.—At this season of the 
year, it should be specially remembered that the 
cellar of a dwelling house is very likely to be a 
source of disease to the whole family. The rem- 
nants of vegetables stored during the winter begin 
to decay on the approach of warm weather, and the 
exhalations from these, with the chilly dampness, 
are liable to produce sickness. Many a family has 
attributed to “ Providence” the disease caused by 
the poisonous miasms arising from the neglected 
cellar. Every cellar should at all times be kept 
clean by the removal of all vestiges of decaying 
vegetables, fruits, and food. <A coat of strong lime 
white-wash upon the walls and ceiling, at least 
oncea year, or better twice a year, willadd greatly 
not only to the healthfulness of the cellar, but 
will also make it much lighter and more cheerful. 





Unbolted Flour the Most Mealth- 
ful.—Having been raised in a good wheat country, 
we can not well overcome an early attachment to 
“mother’s nice white bread.” Yet science plainly 
teaches that the most healthful bread is made from 
wheat ground without separating the bran. The 
coarser portions of the bran keeps the finer particles 
of flour separated, so that the gastric juice of the 
stomach more readily penetrates and dissolves the 
mass, and hence is better for digestion. These 
coarser particles also promote the healthful action 
of the intestines, and prevent constipation, which 
is one of the prolific causes of disease in these days. 
It would be far better, doubtless, if every flour bolt 
were removed from our grist-mills, and people 
consumed the meal of the whole wheat kernels, 
just as the several parts are combined naturally. 
Taste depends mainly upon habit; those accus- 
tomed to the unbolted flour eat it with a relish. 
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Value of Apples as Food.—Liebig says: 
“The importance of apples as food has not hitherto 
been sufficiently estimated or understood. Besides 
contributing a large proportion of sugar, mucilage, 
and other nutritive compounds in the form of food, 
they contain such a fine combination of vegetable 
acids, extractive substances, and aromatic prin- 
ciples, with the nutritive matter, as to act power- 
fully in the capacity of refrigerants, tonics, and 
antiseptics, and when freely used, at the scason of 
ripeness, by rural laborers and others, they prevent 
debility, strengthen digestion, correct the putrefac- 
tive tendencies of nitrogenous food, avert scurvy, 
and probably maintain and strengthen the power 
of productive labor.’’—The same qualities are found 
in most other ripe fruits.—Sue@eestion. To-day 
we bought at a fruit stand an apple of moderate 
size and of fair eating quality, for which we paid 
five cents. Will it not pay to plant more apple 
trees, so long as the short supply enables retailers 
to get half a dime apiece, even in scarce seasons ? 
<n a QB ee 





Cranberry Sauce.—To 3 quarts cranber- 
ries carefully picked over, wel] mashed and drained, 
and placed in a kettle, add 2 quarts of crushed or 
best Santa Cruz sugar; add 1 quart boiling water; 
stew them quickly till they are thoroughly cooked; 
turn them into moulds, if you choose. Do not stir 
them while cooking, but shake the kettle round. 
Put alternately fruit and sugar. It is a great mis- 


tuke to cook them till they lose their splendid color. 
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The Game of Checkers or Draughts, 
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HisToRIcaL.—(Continued from page 107.)—The modern 
Egyptians, who use pieces similar to their predecessors, 
play the game as in this country and Great Britain. By 
the Greeks, the invention of Draughts, as well as of dice, 
and many other things, was poetically ascribed to Pala- 
medes, one of the heroes in the expedition against Troy, 
1193 B. C. Plato, however, attributes the invention to 
the Egyptian,jTheuth. Homer, in the Odyssey describ- 
ing Minerva’s arrival at the palace of Ulysses, in Ithaca, 
says: ‘There she found the haughty suitors, some of 
them were amusing themselves before the gates, with 
Draughts setting upon the hides of oxen they had stolen. 

LAWS OF THE GAME.—(Continued from page 107.) 

10, After the first move has been made, if either play- 
er arranges any piece, without giving intimation to his 
opponent, he shall forfeit the game ; but, if it is his turn 
to play, he may avoid the penalty by playing that piece, 
if possible. 

11. After the pieces have been arranged, if the person 
whose turn it is to play, touch one, he must play it or 
forfeit the game. When the piece is not playable, he 
forfeits according to the preceding law. 

12, If any part of a playable piece be played over 
an angle of the square on which it is stationed, the play 
must be completed in that direction. 

POSITION NO. 4.—TO BE WORKED OUT. 
Black. 
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Wi. 
White. 
White to play and win, 





Solution to Position No.3. (See March No., page 107.) 


Black White. Black. White. 
1I— l to _ 58 8 to 11; 22—24 to 27 28 to 24 
2—5 * 9 1 “ 15) 23—27 * 32 24 98 
3—9 * 14 15 “ 11 | 24—32 * 97 28 * 38 
4—14 “ 18 Il “ 16| 25-27 “ 94 $2 ** 38 
5—18 *“ 15 16 “ 20) 26—24 “ 19 28 32 
6-15 “ jl 20 “ 94) 27-19 * 15 32 * 28 
i—3* 7 24 * 19) 28—15 * 10 25 “2% 
8— 7 40 19 “ 23)29—10 “* 6 24“ 19 
9-10 “ 15 23 “ 27/20—14 “ 10 19 “ 9% 
10—15 “ 19 27 “ 32/31—10 “ 15 3 2 
11—19 “ 24 32 “ 28) 32-15 “ 19 28 “ 33 
12—24 “ 97 28 “ 32/ 33-19 “ 24 32 “ 98 
13—27 “ 31 32 “ 98!134—11 * 16 28 “ 19 
14-31 “ 97 28 “ 32|35—16 “ 23 g « 8 
15—27 “ 93 $2 “ 28| 36-293 “ 18 8“ 4 
16—23 “ 18 98 * 24) 37-18 “ 14 ee 
17—18 “ 14 24 “ 19/38—6 “* 1 8 * 1] 
18— 6 “ 10 19 “ 23/39-14 “ 9 13 “ 6 
19—10 “ 15 23 “ 97; 40—1 * 10 ae 
20-15 “ 19 27 “ 32) 41-10 “ 15 16 “ 20 
91-19 * 24 32 “ 28) 42—15 “ 19 and wins.(a) 


(a) It requires every move made in the solution to 
win. Various stages of this position frequently occur, 
but this is placed far back purposely. 


GAME NO. 4.—LAIRD AND LADY OPENING (*) 


Black. White. Black. White. 
1—11 to 15 23 to 19: 20—6 to 10 (g)27 to 24 
2—s “* jl ss = Fiz) * 35 2 
3— 9 ** 13 17 “ 14; 22—10 “ 14 199 “ 
4—14 “ 17 21 * 14/23—8 “* I} 7 
56-15 “ 18 26 ‘** 23/24—12 * 28 ee. 
6—13 “ 17 19 “ 15/25—28 ‘* 32 ¢ “3 
i- -- = (a)24 ** 19| 26—32 “ 28 s “8 
8—6 * 9 28 * 24/27—14 “ 18 6 ¢ 
9—2 “ 6 (b)25 ‘* 21) 28—18 ‘* 23 a =e 
10o— 9 * 43 (c)32  * 28) 29—23 “ 27 31 “« m4 
11-17 ‘* 22 15 “ 10!'30—28 “ 19 4 6 UE 
12—6 * 15 9 “* 10; 31—22 “ 26 a0. 98 
—ll * 15(d) 24 “ 19) 32—13 “ 92 i ae 
14—15 “ 28 “ 19/33—22 * 26 i 
5—7 “ Il (e)14 “ 9) 34—26 “ 80 7, = a 
16—5 * 14 10 * 7|35—80 * 26 2 ** 
17— 3 * 10 a {7 | s—28 “3S o “to 
18—14 * 21 23 “9 137—21 § 95 9 * is 
19—1 “ 6 (f)7 “ 3/388—25 * 30—and wins by 


the same play of Position No. 2. 


(*) Isso called from the fact of its being the favorite 
of Lord and Lady Cather, of Scotland, over seventy years 
ago. It is formed by the first five moves. (a) 23 to 19, 
draws. (b)15to 10, or 32to 28 draws. (c) 30 to 25, 
draws. (d) 12 to 16, White wins. (e) 21 to 17, draws. 
39 to 25, Black wins. (f)27to 24,draws. (g) 27 to 23, 
draws. The move in game (27 to 24) loses. 
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Puzzles for Sharp Eyes. 

Men think they can trust their eyes to tell them the 
truth, and they are generally right, but an educated eye 
will discover many things which an unskilled one would 
not see ; so that the eye needs much training to make it 
tell “the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” A 
sailor accustomed to watch from the mast head for ob- 
jects at a distance, will readily see things not visible toa 
landsman. An artist, who has long made a study of 
pictures, will detect faults or beauties in a painting or en- 
graving, Which most people would not notice. Soa Nat- 
uralist will perceive curious things in flowers, leaves, 
insects, stones, etc. One needs to look at many things 
from different positions, before all which they contain 
can be perceived.—Two pictures, fig. 1, the “ Singular 
Sign,” and fig. 2, “An Enemy in Camp,” very well illus- 
trate this fact. The first one looks like only a mixture of 
lines and blots; yet it contains information which has 





Fig. 1.—THE SINGULAR SIGN, 
probably proved beneficial to many of our readers, being 


the sign of a well known firm in this city. Fig. 2 plainly 
shows that the poultry are alarmed, and careful eyes 
will find what frightens them. Next month we will 
make the matter plainer for those who fail to see it. 


Good Mottoes.—A youth of our acquaint- 

ance has the following, written in large, plain letters, and 
pasted up in his sleeping room where it can be plainly 
seen while dressing, and an earnest prayer is always 
offered at the bedside, for help to keep the resolutions: 

“(1.) I will endeavor this day to do nothing which I be- 
lieve I ought not to do.—(2.) I will omit nothing which 
I ought to do.——(3.) I will not parley with temptation, 
and thus allow it to get the better of me, but will be careful 
to be on the right side, following the first intimations of 
conscience, and avoiding what may PERHAPS be wrong.”’ 

Another motto which is pasted up by an older friend, 
in like manner, reads: ‘WATCH and PRAY—which 
implies that I am first to Watch myself, to do all I 
can to act right, and to avoid wrong doing: and then God, 
if I seek His help, will supply what strength I have not: 
He will not carry me, but He will always aid me.” 


Hiow Shot are Made. 


This morning, for the twentieth time perhaps, we went 
out to gratify a country friend, who had a great curiosity 
to see one of the ‘Shot 
Towers ” of New-York, and 
it occurred to us that many 
of the boys of the great Ag- 
riculturist Family, and per- 
haps some of the girls, as 
well as men and women, 
would like to know a little 
more about how shot are 
made.—First, then, there is 
a high brick tower, like a 
great tube set on end, with 
circular stairs running 
around the inside, all the 
way to the top, leaving an 
open space down the center 
four or five feet across. 
There is a hoisting arrange- 
ment on one side of this for 
carrying lead and coal up to 
the top. At the bottom of 
this opening is a large ves- 
sel of water ; and at the top 
a place for melting lead. 
The lead is melted and pour: 
edintoa pan with holes in 
the bottom, like a tin colan- 
der or sieve. The melted 
lead runs through and drops 
in little round globules which 





fall down into the water. Small shot require to fall 60 
to 70 feet; the largest size, 150 to 175 feet. When they 
reach the water they are so cold and hard as not to flat- 
ten. Some drops are long, and very often two or three 
run together, and some hit the sides of the tower and 
are flattened, so that the mass in the water is a mixture 
of round shot of various sizes, and irregular pieces of 
lead. These are dipped out and dried, and then poured 
upon the upper end of a long table made of several 
boards set inclined or “slanting,” each board a little 
lower than the one next above it, and with a small space 
between the ends of the boards. The round shot roll 
rapidly down, leaping across the open spaces, and fall 
off the lower end into a box. The irregular pieces of 
lead, and the shot not quite round, go-slower and fall into 
the openings, or lodge on the table.and are swept off. 
The round shot are put into the upper drawer of a swing- 
ing box or cabinet, with sieve-bottom drawers, one above 
the other. The top box, No. 1, catches all the shot of 
one size; the next catches those one size smaller, and so 
on down to the bottom, where are found the finest shot, 
no larger than mustard seed, indeed some of them look 
like fine sand. The different sizes of shot are then put 
into cylinders with some black lead, and the cylinder 
revolved for 15 or 20 minutes, which polishes the surface 
and gives the shining black coat we see on them. They 
are next putin strong bags and are ready for market. 
It is a curious fact, that while pure lead will not run in 
drops, but in streams, the addition of only one pound of 
metalic arsenic to about 600 pounds of melted lead, 
makes it flow readily and fall in beautiful drops. 





How to findan Unknown Namber. 


The following tables will enable a person to discover 
any unknown number not larger than 63, in the following 
manner: Let some one think of a number and inform 
you in which of the columns of the table it is contained. 
Then by adding the figures at the top of those columns 
you will have the desired number. Thus, suppose you 
ask a young lady of 35, to show you in which columns 


1 2 4 8 16 32° 
3 3 5 9 17 33 
5 6 6 10 18 34 
7 7 7 11 19 3 
9 10 2 12 20 36 
1] ll 13 13 21 3 
13 14 14 14 22 38 
15 15 15 15 23 39 
17 18 Q 24 24 40 
19 19 2 25 25 41 
21 22 22 26 26 42 
23 23 23 27 27 43 
25 26 28 28 28 44 
27 27 29 29 29 45 
29 30 30 30 30 46 
31 31 31 31 31 47 
33 34 36 40 48 48 
35 35 37 41 49 49 
37 38 38 < 50 50 
39 39 39 2 51 51 
41 42 44 44 52 52 
48 43 45 45 53 53 
45 46 46 46 54 54 
7 47 47 47 55 55 
49 50 52 56 56 56 
51 51 51 7 57 57 
53 54 54 5 58 58 
55 56 55 59 59 59 
57 58 60 60 60 60 
59 59 61 61 61 61 
61 62 62 62 62 €2 
63 63 63 63 63 63 


her age is found. She answers, in the Ist, 2nd, and 6th. 


The numbers at the top, 1, 2, and 32 added, make 35. 
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Fig. 2.—AN ENEMY IN THE CAMP,—WHERE IS HE? 








Alphabet in one Verse.—The following 
contains all the letters of the alphabet, and may be used 
as an exercise for children in tracing their letters: 

“God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep’s low cry; 
But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should joy to lift his praises high.” 





No, 202, The Silver Puzzle.—Though not new, this 
will afford much amusement to those who have never 
seen it. Lay a ten-cent piece upon the table-cloth be- 
tween two half dollars, and place a tumbler upon the 
larger coins, so as to cover the smaller one. The puzzle 
is to remove the ten-cent piece without displacing either 
of the half-dollars, or the glass. You are not allowed 
to touch the coin with the hands or anything else, nor 
Must you blow it away.—How is it done? 

. No. 203. Bible Questions.—1. How long a the ark 
on Mt. Ararat? 2. Joab was the son of Zeruiah, what 
relation was Zeruiah to Joab. 

No. 204, Mathematical Problem, contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by James Dickson, Olmstead 
Co., Minn.—Give the rule for the following: Any div- 
idend being given, to find a divisor, which added to its 
quotient shall equal the dividend. 





No. 205. Illustrated Rebus.—An acknowleged truth. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the ‘puzzles, etc., in the 
March number, p. 107. No. 196. Charades.—1 st. “ Our 
Mutual Friend.”’—2d. “ The Round Table."—3d. “St. 
Valentine’s Day”....No. 197. Word Puzzle.—Wheat.... 
No. 198. Illustrated Rebus.—Cincinnati....No. 199. Pic- 
ture Puzzle.—Both are pictures of the “grub’’ which 
makes the butterfly....No, 200. Illustrated Rebus.—Be 
not weary in well doing....No. 201. Conundrum.—The 
page is dun (done). ..No. 188, Arithmetical Problem.— 
(Feb. No., page 67.)—A’s share, 2863; B’s, 6335; C’s, 
2438 ; D's, 10294; E’s, 4950. 

The following have sent in correct answers up to the 
date of March 8th. To save space, the numbers of the 
problems answered, are omitted: C. J. Lorah, J. S. 
Dobbins, James D. McGiffert, F. M. Whitney, Cross Cut, 
Pa., H. II. L., John K. Hallock, Henry J. Blodgett, Mor- 
ris P. Wright, M. M. C., Edwin C. Woodruff, Henri W. 
Young, John N. Chadsey, D. Herbert Jeffery, Samuel J. 
Bassford, John F. Holmes, 
L. V. N. P., L. M. Marston, 
G. Clarence Cooper, Mary 
E. Storm, Georgia A. Smith, 
Etta Smith, Annis A. Sag- 
gendorph, (aclass in school, 
from 11 to J2 years old, an- 
swered the ‘ Scramble” 
problem,) Wm. F. Sherman, 
D. Paul, G. T. Reeves, Mrs. 
Emma J. Huntling, Peter 
W. Teghtmyer, Edward R. 
Browne, Wm. C. Johnson, 
T.G. Lawrence, George H. 
Gilbert, E. A. Williams, J. 
S. Stiles, Fidelia E. Quin, 
John Slater, Kiah, Chester 
H. Dakin, John F. Holmes, 
Jas. P. McCurdy, Anthony 
B. Strother, C. C. Hyndman, 
Luman F. Parmenter, Hat- 
tie R. Quinn, John Dobell, 
S. P. Stewart, J. M. Jordan, 
Mary Agney, Zenas Condit, 
Joseph Taylor, James E. 
Eshleman, W. E. Alexan- 
der, C. Van Warner, Nelson 
G. Hull, D. W. Williamson, 
John A. Driggs, Aaron Os- 
car Ream, A. G, Tillinghast. 
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THE YOUNG RUNAWAY.—£2oraved for the American Agriculturist, 


was too far away from land to send them ashore, and the 
best that could be done with them was to make them 
work their passage. As the vessel happened to be short 
of hands, the captain was not sorry to have this addition 
to his crew; but although the men wanted to get over, 
the one to Ireland, where the vessel was to touch, and 


Oho, Master Lillypet ! a fine time you are having ; while 
mother and sister are running up stairs and down, and 
out into the garden, looking behind the currant bushes, 
beside the haystack, among the rubbish in the wagon- 
house, where they once found you asleep, searching in 
every nook and corner, even looking fearfully down the 
well, tosee what can have become of their dear trouble- 
some little pet—“lillypet,” as he names himself, for 
he can not talk plain yet. How they will punish him 
with kisses when they find the ‘little mischief” sailing 
his shoe in the brook, thinking of the stories he has 
heard his father tell about ships on the ocean, and, as 
you can see by his face, half afraid there is something 
wrong in it, but sure he is having “such a nice time.” 
Every one of our girls and boys will feel like saying, be 
gentle with him. His clear blue eye has no malice in it, 
and what a beautiful picture he makes, looking like a 
charming flower, over which even the stern old trees 
seem to bend lovingly. Such little ones are favorites not 
only on earth: He who coming from Heaven once lived 
among’men, and now has" returned to his home among 
the angels, loved children, and said “their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father,” and He and they 
will love such as gently care for the lambs of His flock, 

Happy will it be for every child who early learns to 
fully trust One who is always so loving and true. 





Landed at the Wrong Place. 


What boys desire to be, and to have, when they become 
men, can not be possessed by wishing ; it must be worked 
for. A young man, lately from the country, passes our 
office almost every day. He is hoping to become a rich 
merchant. Heis now only an entry clerk ina large store. 
If he will work hard enough for it, by taking care of his 
spending money and his spare time, he may do as hun- 
dreds have already done, become a wealthy business man. 
But his spare change is divided among tailors, hatters, 
confectioners, theatre-managers, cigar makers, and oth- 
ers who please his fancies and his senses. Many of his 
leisure moments are given to story books and papers, in- 
stead of reading that which would inform him about his 
business. If he keeps on this way he will not be the man 
he expects to become. Ten years hence will find him, 
perhaps a poor dandy, perhaps a ruined sot, or at best 
only a poor clerk. Another lad we know, goes on errands 
as though his boots were filled with lead. He stops to 
look at every showy window, and takes a scolding on his 
return as something which he expected. At such arate, 
he will always be a poorly paid drudge....The captain 
of aship sailing for England, a few days after starting, 
found two men stowed away among the cargo. They had 
hid there to steal a passage across the Atlantic. The ship 





the other to England, they refused to work. They were 
punished by being put on short rations, by confinement, 
and various other methods, without avail. Finally, when 
the ship arrived at her destination they were landed 
where they did not want to go; the Englishman on the 
Irish coast, and the Irishman at Liverpool. This pun- 
ishment was light, compared with that which many 4 
thoughtless youth will receive, who starts for successful 
manhood, but is not willing to work his passage. Jails 
and Almshouses are full of those who started fairly on 
their voyage, but have landed at the wrong place. 





A Curious Plaything.—Cut out a circular piece 
of card board, say two inches in diameter. In the mid- 
dle of it insert a quill, or small tube, so that the end shall 
be even with the upper surface of the card. Over this 
lay another circular card of nearly the same size, with @ 
pin run through, to drop into the hole. Place the quill up- 
right in the mouth and blow off the top piece —if you can. 
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Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America, 


——s“ew—’@@7vo73017"_ —_e_—eOCOeeOEOEOOes=>so IS 











Fighti i 
Rdg Seer the 
Good the True, and 
cautiful, 
A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for KOYS and GIRLS. 
$1.00 a Year in advance, 
A Beautiful Premium to every subecriber, 
Specimen Copy sent tor Ten Cents, 
Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
4 Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
“Mr. Sewell’s Paper already excels every other children's 
paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Hve. Jour. 
The Little Corporal for one year will do your 
childr en more good than a Quarter’s ‘Schooling, 


The Book for Agents 
Is ote ts, ton Tan ILLUSTRATED 












BattleHistory, 


From the a of FORT FeurEn. Agent 14, 1861, to the 

— of JEFFERSON DAVIS 
mbracing 268 Battle Desorepiinas 4 Biographical Sketch- 
es, 4 Steel Portraits, 45 Electrotype Portraits, 1¢ Fine Maps, 
13 Battle P.ctures, and a general Review of the War. 
SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete in one Royal octavo volume, of more than 700 

Ages, epg and Bound in the most attractive styles, 

-rices $4.50 and $5.00. With unsurpassed facilities we be- 
lieve we have produced the best and most salable book per- 
taining to the war, 

The AGRICULTURIST for May 1865, says: “ We have already 
qooten favorably of the reliable character of the House 0 of 
T, LLOYD CO.—Notice that the initials are H. H.” 
AGENTS wishing * . _ exclusive rights must apply im- 

mediately to . LLOYD, 21 John-st., New York. 
ter H. H.L. & on node the Largest, Best and Chea apest 

Assortment of Ms “i Charts, Photographs, Steel Engravings 

and Prints in the United States, 











The Opportunity is still Presented. 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


Of a $55 Sewing Machine, either 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
OR GROVER & BAKER, 
for SIXTEEN NEW Subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
with the money, $36, for one year in advance. 
**** Ind., January, 1866, 
Messrs, Eprrors:—I desire to return my thanks, * * * * 
I have had the Machine one month, I could not do without it, 
LEBANON, Pa., Jan, 15, 1866, 
Messrs. SIDNEY FE. Morse, Jr., & Co, 
The Sewing Machine came safely to hand. 
=e? 8? N.Y Jaen, 10m, 
GENTLEMEN :— * * *-As for the Sewing Machine, it came 
in due time and in good order, * * * * Many thanks, 
Many more like the above, 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3.50 a Year in Advance, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR,, & CO., 


37 PARK ROW, New York. 


5 0) MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP§ 





PER-CENT SAVED By. 
USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 


OR 
READY SOAP MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
erlor to any other saponitie ror leyinthe market. Put up 
ncans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 
pounds, with full directions in English and German for 
making Hard and Soft og One pound will make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 





will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
3 T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 6% 68, 69, 70,72, and 74 Washington-st., N. a 


hie T SAVED 





BY USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS 


“Made from Comman Salt.” Bread made with this ine 
tus contains, when baked, nothing but common salt, water 
and flour. Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington- 
8t., New at., New Y¥ ork, 


 KYT-TA-TIN-NY. 


The Largest and most productive, Sweetest and 
most delicious, Hardiest and every way the BEST 
Blackberry extant. No Garden is complete without it. 
Send stamp for Prices, Testimonials, &c., (New Edition) to 

E, WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 








‘SANFORD COBB, 





Twenty-First Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEWYORK LIFE® INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 
Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1st, 1866. 


Amonnt of Assets January let, 1865............. $3,658,755 55 
Amount of premiums received dur- 
Lg See Te Ae eye 084,804 86 
ssavaa of interest received and 
accrued, including premium on 
gold, “rai Bie Ae aR ade Mls 257,260 54-— 2,342,820 40 
pi NT eee sseeee. $6,000,065 95 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by death........... .. . $490,522 08 
Paid for redemption of dividends, 
annuities, and surrendered and can- 
See 294,698 53 
Paid = printing, and office 
NERS. ss nnnsessasaceannatederee ‘71,528 95 
ye commissions and agency ex- 
Ree eee 216,405 53 
Paid for advertising and physician's 
eras baie Ries satan hch on aaa $1,542 41 
Pala panes, internal revenue stamps, 
war contribution, and law ex- 
MMMM pa taiec ee eces si xccpasdauccecss 14,203 80—$1,118,901 25 
| eRe jeunes steal cee ceca «+++ $4,881,919 07 
ASSETS, 
Cash on hand andin bank.......... $250,036 56 
* — in United States Stocks, 
See en aa rrree ee "2,115,431 25 
(Market value, $2,140,772.) 
Invested in New-York City Bank 
UOC, COs csi + -cneeeseenaneneniee 55,561 50 
(Market value, $54,475.) 
Invested in ele stocks, cost....... $33,923 15 
(Market value, $334,015.) 
Loans on demand, secured by United 
States and other stocks..........-. 48,500 00 
(Market value, $55,858.) 
fee 140,819 77 
(Market v alue, $250,000.) 
Bonds and mortgages........ 250,747 02 
Premium notes on existing policies 
Dearing IMNterest..... ....ccccccccess 1,186,988 21 
Quarterly and semi-annual_ premi- 
ums, due subsequent to January 
SN Secale cenasn es be acanbewbeenete = 02 
Interest accrued to January Ist, 1866 60,980 59 
Rents accrued to January Ist, 1866.. 1,879 12 
Premiums on policies in hands of 
agents and in course of transmis- 
GCE ao ca keen seccbsetesvescecedsssess 197,601 54—$4,881,919 70 





The trustees have declared a return premium as follows: 
A Scrip Dividend of Firry Per CENT. upon all participat- 
ing premiums on Life Policies in force, which were issued 
twelve months prior to January Ist, 1866, and directed the 
redemption in full of the dividends declared in 1863 and 1864, 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the first 
Monday in March next, on presentation at the home office. 
Policies subject to notes will be credited with the return on 
settlement of the next premium. 

By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 





During the year 5,188 new policies were issued, insuring 
$16,324,883, 
BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, JANUARY 1s1, 
1866. 
Assets 28 above, at cost.. .........-006. aieadaeeeen $4,881,919 70 
PRET ROG VRIES oc. ccsecce $5,018,449 06° 


Disposed of as follows 
Reserved for losses, due subsequent 








to Jan. Ist, 1866.. $78.841 45 
Reserved for reported lo 

INE MTOOM: 0020000 26,000 00 
Reserved for spec 

WAON CHINIION nc cctviscceccccceses 235 76 


Amount reserved for re insurance 
on all existing policies (valuation 
at 4 per cent, interest).........006 3,520,297 66 
Reserved for: 
Dividends declared prior to 1863, due 
and payable on demand .......... 
Dividends, 1863 and 1864, now to be 


118,211 88 


raid berg 00 
Dividend, 1865 (present value)...... oo S 
Dividends, 1866 (present value)...... Bet 17 
Special reserve (not divided)....... 184,228 %5—$4,881, 919 70 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN M. NIXON, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
JOHN E, WILLIAMS, 
HENRY K, BOGART, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WM. BARTON, 
THOMAS SMULL, 
GEORGE A, OSGOOD, 
CHAS. L, ANTHONY. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, PrREsIpENT. 
WM. H. BEERS, Actuary. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. C. DUSENBERRY, 
JOHN L. ROGERS, 
DUDLEY B, FULLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


JAMES G, KING, 





Persons desirous of acting as Agents for the above Com- 
pany, will please apply to the Home Office either personally 
or by letter. 





Plan Your Own Houses! 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT! ! 


Build your Houses so they Will pay to live in and com- 
mand a handsome profit if you wish to sell, 
Moderate priced Houses for men of moderate means, 


Fifth Edition now Ready. 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 





Anew occa and qudietionl ook ‘for every one, contain- 
ing 122 designs and plans for Country Houses of moderate 
cost, with outbuildings and gates, and a full illustrated de- 
scription of the BALLooN Frame. Post-paid everywhere 
for $1.50, and well worth the money. Address 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, N. Y. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


A Monthly Magazine for 





every one who has a grape 


vine, a city yard, an acre lot, 
@ garden, a vineyard, an 
orchard, a country-seat, a 
Farm, who has a house to 
build, out-buildings to erect, 
or a home to beautify. 


Splendidly fllustrated with 
designs and plans and all new 
fruits, flowers, etc, 

1866—T wo Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1865, 
bound and post-paid, and 1866—84.50; 1864 
and 1865, bound and post-paid, and 1866—§6. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, New-York. 


THE DELAWARE GRAPE, 


Just Published, 


A Magnificently Colored Plate of the Delaware Grape, 
full size, on heavy royal paper. Price per copy, mailed free, 
securely packed, Three Dollars. 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, New York. 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings. 


Price $1.50, post-paid, to any address, 











60 designs and plans. 





The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


A first-class Weekly Agricultural paper; twenty-seventh 
semi-annual volume begins January Ist, 1866, 832 quarto 
pages annually. Two Dollars and fifty cents per annum, 

Embracing an 
Agricultural Department, The Poultry 
Yard, The Breeder and Grazier, The 
Bee-kecper, Horticultural Depart- 
ment, Fireside Department, Do- 
mestic Economy, Record of 
the Times, Dairy Depart- 
ment, Weekly Produce 
Markets, etc. 

Specimen numbers, post-paid, Eight cents. Subscriptions 
and Advertisements reccived, and back numbers and vol- 
umes supplied, 

Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 

Publishers, No, 37 Park-Row, New-York, 


The Gardener’s Monthly. 


A reliable standard monthly periodical, 8th annual volume, 
devoted to all departments of Horticulture, Two Dollars per 
annum; with the HorTIcULTURIST, Four Dollars per annum, 
Specimen copies, post-paid, 20 cents, 

Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN ALL 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, PAPERS gnd PERIODICALS, 

37 Park-Row, New-York. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 1@th of the preceding month. 
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ner 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

Ordinary —$1.25 per line of space, each insertion, 

Open Pages—$1.50 “ ~ ee ne $4 

Business Notices—$2.00 

All Advertisements reckoned by Agate measure. 

No Advertisements received for less than $5.00. 





O_O ____________ 
. 
The Neatest Thing Yet. 
SIX IMPLEMENTS IN ONE, 
Patent Sewing Kipper Improved. 
Recommended by Orange Judd, 

The Patent Sewing Ripper has just been greatly improved 
eotimat Ist.—It Rips a Seam easicr, quicker, and more 
saiecly than any other implement can, 2d.—lt Cuts a 
Button-hoile of any size nicely. 3d.—Is the best thing 
with which to Seratch Gathers. Every lady wants it 
for these purposes, and gentlemen as well, will find it 4th, 
a neat and complete Paper Cutter and Folder. 5th. 
A convenient Letter Opener. 6th.—An_ excellent 
Eraser for ren oving blots and errors from writing. It is 
thus a most useful companion forthe Work Table and the 
Writing Desk. Price 35 cents, 3 for $1, or $3 for one dozen. 
Liberal discount by larger quantity. Will sell rapidly. Ask 
your storekeeper for it, or send 35 cents and recrive it by 
mail, Address A.C. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New-York. 


1,000 





A goodreliable Agent in every 
town, to take the entire con- 
trol, for his neighborhood, of 
several of the BEST, MOST 
SALEABLE and PROFITABLE 
articles of every day use ever 
presented to the public. Pro- 
fits large—satisfaction guaran. 
teed. The right man or wo- 
man can make from $10 to $20 
a week easily, Enclose stamp 
for full description and illus- 
trated catalogue, 

N. Y. MamMuFactTurinG Co, 


37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Luke Darrell, 


THE CHICAGO NEWSBOY, 

Published by TOMLINSON BROTHERS, Chicago, Il. 
377 pages, 16mo. Five illustrations, Price $1.50. It is one of 
the most popular Juveniles of the season, nearly three thou- 
sand having been sold the first month of publication, The 
press throughout the country pronounce it one of the best 
books for young people that has been published for a long 
time. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 














Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Seap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg- 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled, For sale by all Druggists. 








For Merchants, Druggists, Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
&c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New York. 
specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents, 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentiemen’s, by 


GOODYEAR I. R. GLOVE MF’G CoO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 


MATTICE & PENFIELD’S 
TILE MACHINE. 


This Machine has been before the Public seven years, and 
has been subject to the severest tests, both by use in various 
portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, and at the Fairs of 
the States, coming in competition with the best Machines 
ever introduced in the United States, and in every instance 
where properly tested, has proved itself to be the most 
Practical, Durable, Labor-Saving Tile Ma- 
chine, ever yet introduced. 

This Machine grinds the Clay, molds and places the Tiles 
on the drying boards, 

It is so constructed. also, that a screencan be used to catch 
#8 ones, roots, &c., when desired. 

It iscapacitated for three revolutions per minute, Two- 
Horse Power, and two men to tend, one to feed the Clay, 
and one to set the Tile away. 

When run to its full capacity, it is capable of making from 
ten to twelve thousand Tile per day. 

For further particulars, Address J. W. PENFIELD, 

Willoughby, Lake Co., Ohio, 


Mead’s Conical Plow. 











Endorsed by hundreds of practical farmers as the BEST 
NEW PLOW in the market; and having received from nu- 
merous New England Fairs, Plowing Matches and Exhibi- 
tions, First Premium AwarkbDs and DrpLomas, it is confi- 
gonsty commended to all farmers who desire the Best PLow. 

lows or particulars may be had_ from the following manu- 
facturers, for Eastern, North Eastern, and South East- 
ern New England: Wm. E. Barrett & Co., Providence, Rh. I. 
For Western, Central, and North Western New England; 
Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co. Chicopee Falis, 
Mass, For South Western New England. and elsewhere 
SQL@MON MEAD, New Haven, Conn, 





RARE and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
SELECT VEGETABLES, 
B. K® BLISS, 
Importer and Grower of 


GARDEN VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 
Springfield, Mass., 


Wonld invite attention to his large and well selected as- 
sortinent of the above, comprising the newest and most ap- 
proved varieties, both of European and Home Productions, 
the quality of which can not be surpassed, 

For a List of which, sec his 


Ktiustrated Seed Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden, 


The ELEVENTH EpiTron, with supplement for 186, enlarged 
and improved, contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED PaGEs 
of closely printed matter, with many NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, and a descriptive list of upwards of Two 
THOUSAND VARIETIES OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
including many CHARMING NOVELTIES, now offered for the 
first time in this country, with explicit directions for their 
culture, Also, a list of 
Upwards of One Hundred Varieties of French 

Hybrid Gladiolus, 

embracing many new varieties not before offered, and 
other SumMER Frowertna Butss, To which is added 
a list of a few of the choicest varieties of GRAPES, STRAW- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIFS, and other SMALL FRUITS, BEDDING 
PLANTS, etc., etc., cultivated at his gardens, with much oth- 
er useful information upon the subject of Gardening gener- 
ally, which will be found useful to the experienced amateur 
as well as those about to commence the delightful occupa- 
tion of Gardening. 

A copy will be mailed, post paid, to all applicants enclos- 
ing Twenty-five Cents, 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


Farmers and Gardeners in want of Seeds that can 
be depended upon, are requested to look at our advertise- 
ments in the March No. of the Agriculturist under the fol- 
lowing headings, 

Seeds for the Farm and the Garden. 

Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, 

Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail, 

Seeds of Florists Flowers. 

New Crop Onion Seed. 

Potatoes for Seed, 

All of which are offered to the public with the utmost con- 


fidence in their good quality. 
B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 








Bedding Plants, &c., by Mail. 


Strong and healthy Plants of the following varieties will 
be securely packed and mailed post-paid, to any address in 
the United States, upon receipt of the price affixed. 

12 Monthly Carnations, in different varieties. .. $3.00 
12 Hardy Carnations and Picotees, in different 
varieties. 2. 
12 Florists’ Pinks, in different varietie _ 
12 Pompone Chrysanthemums, in different . 











ORE. TR a at gt re 5 ea oie 50 
12 Large Flowering Chrysanthemums, in 
afferent varieties. ©. Seer easabsberraachasneee ts 2. 
12 Double Feverfe ws, in different varieties....... 2.50 
12 Fachsias, a3 2. 
12 Scarlet Geraniums, 
12 Heliotropes, 
12 Lantanas, 
12 Petanias, 
12 Phloxes, 
12 Pansies, 

6 Salvias, 1 
12 Dahlias, (Pot roots,) “s 2, 
12 Lilliput Dahlias, (Pot roots,) xi 
12 Verbenas, “es . 1.50 
25 Verbenas, a . 2.75 

3 Tritoma Uvaria, 1.75 

6 Pot Roses, 2.00 

6 Hybrid Perpetaal, ae ag sseeaws Cee 
12 Gladiolus, finest varieties, mixed............. 2.00 
12 Double Italian Tuberoses, ........... 

Pa) 





3 Japan Lilies, Rubrum, Roseum, Album 
The selection of varieties to be left with us. No orders 
will be filled for less than the amount specified, at the peveee 
named. LB. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 
Our New Illustrated Plant Catalogue, containing a list of 
all the most desirable Plants in cultivation, with directions 
for culture, mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 





Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be Sure and Get the Best. 


A snperior lot raised expressly for the_subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with /fwil directions for culture, curing, 
packing, #c., will be mailed, post paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: 1 ounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50: 4 
pound, $2.50; 1 pound, $4,00. Prices to dealers in larger 
quantities will be given upon application. 

3. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


ANOTHER SPLENDID NOVELTY from 
JAPAN. 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 


For a full description of this beautiful Plant, with an 
engraving, $ee the March No ofthe Agriculturist, The sub- 
scriber is happy to announce that he has secured the entire 
stock of this splendid novelty, and now offers the seeds in 
packets containing Twenty Seeds at 25 





5 5 cts. per 
pocket 5 packets for $1. The Trade supplied upon 
the mos 


‘liberal terms, 
«tt — B, K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


EE ee = 





Lilium Auratum., 
New Golden Banded Lily. 


A splendid novelty from Japan, thus described by Dr, 
Lindl tor of the London Gardener’s Chronicle:—*If 
ever « flower merited the name or glorious, it is this, which 
stands far above all other Lilies, whether we regard its size, 
its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of color, Imag- 
ine, upon the end of a purple stem no thicker than a ramrod, 
and not above two feet high, a saucer-shaped flower at least 
ten inches in diameter, composed of six spreading, some- 
what crisp parts, rolled back at their points, and having an 
ivory-white skin thinly strewn with purple points or studs, 
and oval or roundish, prominent, purple stains, To this add 
in the middle of each of the six parts a broad stripe of light 
satiny yellow, losing itself gradually in the ivory skin, 
Place the flower in a situation where side-light is cut off, and 
no direct lightcan reach it except from above, when the 
stripes acquire the appearance of gentle streamlets of Aus- 
tralian gold, and the reader who has not seen it may form 
some feeble notion of what itis. From this delicious flower 
there arises the perfume of orange blossoms sufficient to fill 
a Jarge room, but so delicate as to respect the weakest 
nerves.”"—Strong flowering Bulbs, mailed post-paid, to any 
address npon receipt of $5.00. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


New White Dicliytra. 
Dielytra (Dicentra) Spectabilis alba, 


Another year’s trial confirms what we have previously said 
of this charming novelty. Its delicate blossoms, graceful 
habit, and beautiful foliage, will cause it to become a gener- 
al favorite, and no garden, however small, will be complete 
without it. It forms a pleasing contrast with the original 
vere _ as a decorative plant for the cemetery it stands 
unrivaled, 

Strong and well rooted Pot Plants will be ready for deliv- 
ery abont the first of April, and will be mailed. post-paid to 
any address in the Union upon receipt of the price. One 
Plant, $1; Six Plants, $5; Twelve Plants, $9. A few one 
year old ground roots for prepegenoe $5 each. 

Address 3. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 























The Best and most Hardy Hedge 
Plant, 
HonEY Locust, OR THREE THORNED ACACTA, 

Fresh Seed with directions for culture, will be mailed to 
any address, at the following prices: 10z.,15 cents; 4 ozs, 
35 cents; 1 pound, $1.00. Prices in larger quantities will be 
given upon application, B.K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Goodrich’s Early Potatoes, 


Our stock of this variety is exhausted. We still have a 
supply of all the other varieties advertised by us, in March 
No. of the Agriculturist, B,K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 











Chicory Seed. 


The Great Substitute for Coffee, 

A supply of the genuine article just received by the Sub- 
scriber, and will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants upon 
receipt of price affixed. Packets containing 1 ounce, 20 cts.; 
8 ounces, 80 cents; 1 pound, $1.50, Directions for culture 
and curing accompany conch pack ee, Address 

. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Ty a ry Py 
NEW SEED. 

Farmers! do you want New-England grown seed left at 
your doors as cheaply as it is sold in Boston, New-York, or 
Philadelphia? I have introduced my Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and a score of other new 
vegctables to thousands of farmers, and am ready to send 
them to thousands more, Catalogue sent gratis to all who 
apply. It contains a list of nearly three hundred varieties of 
Garden Seed, (many of them new and ‘rare, and not to be 
found in any other Catalogue,) a large portion of which are 
of my own growing. Never fear to order my seed, as I 
warrant all to reach the purchaser. Send early before the 
great rush comes, AMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 








Para, Turban, Hubbard, Yokohama !, 


As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, I am 

repared to supply every cultivator with PURE seed. The 

{ubbard is the dryest, sweetest and richest of all WINTER 
squashes, and will keep till April. The Turban is the ores, 
sweetest and richest of all FALL squashes, and will keep til 
March, Many of my correspondents are extravagant in their 
praise of this squash—* Why will people longer raise the 
coarse, watery summer varieties when they can get sucha 
sqash as the Turban!" The Yokohama, a new squash from 
Japan, has given great satisfaction this season; it is exceed- 
ingly fine grained, very sweet, and of a peculiar marrow-like 
taste, The Para is a bush squash from South America, for 
fall and winter use; keeping till February. It resembles in 
quality a very fine crookneck. My seed stock came directly 
from Para andis purE, All these varieties yield abundantly. 
Ten tons of Hubbard_and eight tons of Turban have been 
raised to the acre.—Packages of seed of each of these va- 
rieties, sent post-paid to any address for 15 cts. Hubbard 
sent by the . for $2.25. Turban sent by the ft. for $3.50. 


ae 


JAMES J H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ONIONS IN HILLS. 


I will send Machines for sowing Onion Seed in hills, two 
rows at a time, boxed ready for transportation, for $13 each. 
When sown by these Machines a large crop of carrots is 
raised on the same ground between the hills of onions. 
They are extensively used by the great onion cultivators of 
Long Island, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 








LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The Subscriber 

raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, selected 

from over one thousand varieties, of the most showy and 

attractive. He will furnish, neatly put up, any 83 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send by mail, with postage pre-paid. 
G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Raspberry- 


Two strong plants, $1; 12 plants, $1; by mail. 
Agriculturist Strawherry, 12 strong plants, $1.25; 
100 plants, $5. Also, GRAPE VINES, for sale by 
THOS, 8.’ FLETCHER, 
Delanco, Burlington Co., N. J. 


—_—_— 





Gj TRAWBERRIES, Blackberries and Raspberries, 


ball the best and newest varieties, Catalogues gratis. 
SAMUEL L. ALLEN, Cinnaminson P, O., N. J. 
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KNOX FRUIT FARM 


AND NURSERIES. 


ONE HUNDRED ACRES IN SMALL FRUITS. 


We were among the very first to go into the cultivation of 
SMALL FRUITS, on a large scale, and for many years 
have been engaged in making a colleetion, which is unsur- 
passed if equalled any where. The 


STRAWBERRY 


has always been a favorite fruit with us, and we have spared 
no expense or labor in developing its best qualities, Among 
the many excellent varicties grown on our place, we give 
pre-eminence to the 


JUCUNDA---OUR NO. 700. 


Before offering any plants for sale of this remarkable 
Strawberry, we tested it for six years, and thus formed our 
opinion of its merits after thorough trial, We refer to tes- 
timony, published in our Catalogue, and in the January and 

March Nos, of Agriculturist, pages 32 and 113, of some of the 
best Fruit Growers in the country, who have seen it in fruit 
for successive years in our grounds, 

Weare now prepared to furnish healthy, vigorous plants 
at the following prices: 





12 pants, 3.00 
25 5.00 
oOo « 10.00 
a: * 15,00 
500 “ 62.: 50 
1000“ > 100: vn) 


Plants grown in Pots or Boxes, $5 per dozen. 


For prices of AGRICULTURIST, FILLMORE, RUSSELL, GOLD- 
EN SEEDED, GREEN PROLIFIC, TRIOMPHE DE GAND, WILSON, 
and all other desirable kinds, send 10 cents for our Descrip- 
tive and Illustrated Catalogue. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS---By Mail. 


We will send by mail, safely packed and post-paid, guaran- 
teeing their safe carriage: 

For $5 (No.1), '2 doz. Triomphe de Gand, 2 doz. Wilson, 
2 doz, Fillmore, 2 doz. Russell, and 2 doz. Golden Seeded. 

Or (No. 2), 1 doz. Jucunda—our No, 700, 1 doz, Agricultur- 
fat, and 1 doz, Golden Seeded. 





For $10 (No. 1), 2 doz. Triomphe de Gand, 2 doz, Wilson, 2 
doz. Fillmore, 2 doz. Russell, 2 doz. Golden Seeded, 2 dozen 
Georgia Mammoth, 2 doz, Green Prolific, 2 doz. Lady Finger, 
2 dozen Lenning’s White, 1 dozen Agriculturist, 

Or (No, 2), 2 doz. Jucunda—our No, 700, 2 doz. Agricultur- 
ist, 2 doz. Golden Seeded, and 1 doz, Lenning's White. 

For $20 (No.1), 4 doz. Triomphe de Gand, 4 doz. Wilson, 
4 doz, Fillmore, 4 doz. Russell, 4 doz, Golden Seeded, 4 doz, 
Georgia Mammoth, 4 doz. Green Prolific, 4 doz. Lady Finger, 
2 doz, Jucunda—our No, 700, and 2 dozen Agriculturist. 

Or (No, 2), 4doz, Jucunda—our No. 700, 4 doz. Agriculturist, 
2 doz. Golden Seeded, 2 dozen Russell, 2 dozen Triomphe de 
Gand, 2 dozen Wilson, and 1 dozen Lenning’s White. 

Or (No. 3), 4 doz, Jucunda—our No, 700, 4 doz. Agricultur. 
ist, 4 doz. Golden Seeded, 2 doz, Russell, 2 doz, Fillmore, and 
1 dozen Lenning’s White, 


GRAPE VINES. 


The most popular grape in the country, and the grape being 
now more generally planted than any other, is the CON= 
CORD. We can furnish 1, 2, and 3-year ola vines of very 
superior quality, 

Hartford Prolific is the best very early grape yet 
thoroughly tested. 

Creveling is not s0 early by a few days, but of superior 
quality, and good for both wine and the table. We offer this 
season, 10,000 Vines of this excellent grape. 

Our Stock of all the leading kindsis large and superior, 
For Prices, See Catalogue. Sent for 10 cents, 


SELECT LISTS OF GRAPES 
(not by Mail.) 


For $5 we will furnish No. 1 vines, 12 Concord, 8 Delaware, 
and 1 Hartford Prolific. 

For $10, we will furnish 24 Concord, 4 Delaware, 4 Crevel- 
ing, 1 Hartford, 

For $25, we will furnish 48 Concord, 12 Delaware, 12 Crev- 
eling, 1 Union Village, 4 Hartford. 

For $50, we will furnish 100 Concord, 24 Delaware, 12 Hart- 
ford, 12 Creveling, 1 Union Village, 3 Lona, 2 Israella. 

For $100, we will furnish 300 Concord, 24 Delaware, 12 Hart- 
ford, 24 Creveling, 6 Iona, 2 Israella, 1 Martha, 1 Black Hawk, 





RASPBERRIES. 


We are prepared to furnish plants of the Hornet, Pi- 
late, Improved Black Cap, and fifteen other kinds. 


SELECT LISTS OF RASPBERRIES 
(not by Mail.) 


For $5 we will furnish 1 doz, plants Hornet, 1 doz. Pilate, 
1 doz. Brinckle’s Orange, and \ doz. Improved Black Cap. 

For $10 we will furnish 1 dozen Hornet, 1 dozen Pilate, 1 
dozen Imperial, 1 dozen Brinckle'’s Orange, 1 dozen Im- 
proved Black Cap, 1 dozen White Cap, 1 dozen Allen's 
Hardy, }4 dozen Purple Cane, 


SELECT LISTS OF BLACKBERRIES 
(not by Mail.) 


For $10, we will furnish (No. {1), 100 each of the New Ro- 
chelle and Dorchester, and 12 Newman's Thornless, 

Or (No, 2), 100 New Rochelle, 12 Dorchester, 12 Newman, 
1 Wilson's Early, and 1 Kittatinny. 


CURRARNTS. 


Having given much attention to securing a good stoek 
of Currants, we are able to furnish, in any quantity, all the 
old and new kinds, including: Cherry, White Grape, 
Versaillaise, Fertile de Angers, Victoria, 
Black Naples, &c. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 





We are constantly receiving very many letters of inquiry, 
in reference to the culture of SMALL FRUITS. The 
information sought after, is contained in the NEW EDI- 
TION of our CATALOGUE, which will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents, It is furnished at less than 
cost, and is worth ten times the amount to all interested in 


the subjects of which it treats. 
J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HENDERSON AND FLEMING’S 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, CROP OF 1865, 


Most of our Vegetable Seeds have been grown by us. Th 
following are suchas are used as the BEST AND MOST 
PROFITABLE sorts in 


Our Market Gardens 


near Jersey City, where, for nearly twenty years, we have 
grown to supply the fastidious market of New York. 


per quart, 


Beans, (Bush) Valentine, Mohawk, Refugee........ 3U cis, 





Beans, (Pole,) Lima, Sciva...........seeeeeee 60 
per oz 

Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood.......... 15:*° 

Cabbage, True Wakefield, @ 02. $1, Winningstadt. 50 °° 


Cabbage, (Late,) Premium Flat Dutch, Drumhead, 40 °° 
Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange...............66 | Tia 


Cauliflower, True Dw'f Erfut, @ oz. $4, E. Paris.$1 50 ° 
‘Celery, New Dwarf White, @ oz. $1, Giant.......... 40 °° 
per qt. 
Corn, Dwarf Prolific, # 4t. 50 cts., Evergreen........ 30 i 
ner 0%. 
Cucumber, New Jersey Hybrid, ® oz. 40 oonth 
J ee sanenenes $0 °° 
Egg Plant, New York Improved Purple.......... 60 °° 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson, # 0z. 50 cts., Butter...... 40° 
Melon, Citron, Nutmeg, Skillman’s................6. ie 
Melon, (Water,) Ice Cream, Mountain Sprout...... 15 °* 
Okra, Long Green, Dwarf White.................... 15 
Onions, White, ® oz. 30 cts., Red and Yellow....... 20 °° 
WMPOLOG, BROR CUNOG, ..i5csdeccscesss. Lacedesense 
Perenig, Lone SMO, 2... ..2..66000cs00<snasecses 





Peas, (Early,) Extra Early Dan’l O’Rourke 
Peas, (Late) Champion, British Queen............. 50 


Pen IRCREE, CONOODD  osécesece-1wsn tga sageecateierees 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip and Long Scarlet. 
Salsify, or Oyster Plant. ...........0.0.-..c000: as 
Spinach, Round and Prickly..............ceceeeeees 
Squash, (Early) Custard, ® pkt. 25 cts., Bush... .. 
Squash, (Late) Turban, per pkt. 25 cts., Hubbard.. 30 °° 
per 





er pkt. 
Tomato, Tilden, Powell's Early............cseeseeee ee 
Per on, 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee, Valencia.. i 
Turnip, White Dutch, Golden OS RE ee 10 °° 


Herbs, Thyme, Sage, Marjoram, &¢., &......@pkt. 5° 
The above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 

Prices annexed, with the addition of 8 ets. @ fb. for postage. 
Market Gardeners and others ordering in quantity will be 

Supplied on liberal terms. 





ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY 


of 
Vegetable Seeds for Private Families, 


contains only the most approved sorts, and will be found a 
great convenience in ordering to such as are not conversant 
with the different varieties, It is alsoa saving of 20 per cent. 
from our regular Catalogue prices, The quantities are ar- 
ranged to suit the wants of those having large or small 
Gardens: 


Collection No, 1, Sufficient for a Garden of 2 Acres. . -$50.90 
as Non. «(O° 1 . 25,00 
Non. <* sd me % . 10.00 


wa No.4 * ee “a us... 5.00 
The above being bulky must be forwarded by Express, 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail, 


(post-paid, for prices annexed.) 


| 


Plants and Bulbs by Mail. 


For the prices named [ will send to any address, post-paid, 
the following named varieties, from my collection, which I 
believe is now by far the largest in the country, 
cts, pr dos, 

30 $3.00 









Antirrhinum, 12 distinct varieties...............066 30 
els, pr set, 
Bouvardias, $ distinct varieties...... e vB) 
Cape Jessamines, 3 distinct varieties. 80 7 
cls. pr doz. 
Carnations, Monthly, 50 distinct varieties, ; 09 
Chrysanthemums, 100 distinct varieties. . a) oe 
Dahlias, 100 distinct varieties........... ... oe $3.00 
Daphne Cneorum, (fragrant hardy Shrub)........ 80 Ai) 
Puckining, 25 Gistines Q070B ss... cecvodecvcccccccedscs« 80 3.00 
; F cts, pr set. 
Geraniums (Gold and Silver leaved), 7 sorts...... 50 $3.00 
cla, pr doz, 
Gladiolus, 50 varieties, Mixed........ccceseeseecees 25 2,09 
Heliotrope, 12 varieties, mixed. .... ioe ae, 2. 
Lantanas, 24 distinct varieties..... a 3.00 
Pelargoniums, 30 distinct varieties.... ake 450 
Petunias, 12 distinct (double) varieties,............ 4.50 
Phlox, Hardy, 50 distinct varicties.......... 2.50 
Pansies, 100 distinct varieties. .. 1,00 
Tuberoses (with Essay on Cultiv: ‘ation),. . 1.50 
| Verbenas, 100 superb varieties........... 1.25 


Collection No, 1, Contains 12 choice Annausis Secodes é 30 
NG eh 4 ieee 8a ee ee $1.00 | 
No. 3, 50 choice Annuals and Bi- 
UID Bivins 5 056ca2 sacathtassusews 2.50 
No. 4, 100 choice Annuals, Bienni- 
als'and Perennials...............++ 5.00 


Grassand Clover Seeds, 
Garden Tools and Implements, 
Russian Bass and Chinese Grass for tying, 
Tree and Plant Labels, 
Pruning and Budding Knives. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Sceds 


containing plain and concise instructions of the methods of 
cultivation now in practice in ourown grounds, Nowready, 
which will be mailed on receipt of ten cents, To our cus- 
tomers of last year it will be mailed free, 


HIENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners & Florists, 
67 Nassau St., cor, of John St., 
New York. 











THE NEW PLANTS OF 1866. 


Achyranths Verschaffeltii, New White Pink “Sarah How. 
ard,” Double Petunia “ President Lincoln,” Antirrhinum 
“Silver Belt,” Lobelia Snowflake, and Geranium Cloth of 
Gold, $1.00 each, or $4.00 for the six varieties. See descri Pp 
tions’ in Catalogue, Largest orders sent by Express, Same 
ples at Seed Store, 67 Nassau-st., New York. 

PETER HENDERSON, South Bergen, N. J. 


Double Tuberose Bulbs. 


1st, Quality—extra strong, $1.50 per dozen; $9.00 per 100, 
2nd, Quality (all flowering Bulbs), $1 per doz.; $6 per 100, 
Sent by mail, post-paid, with my Illustrated Eneay on their 
cultivation. General Descriptive Catalogues of Plants and 
Seeds now ready, mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
PETER HENDERSON, 67 Nassau-st., New York, 


Adirondac Grape Nursery and 
Vineyard. 


Wholesale and retail. We can furnish superior Vines in 
large quantities to the trade, of the following: Adirondac, 
Allen's Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, Cuyahoga, Delaware, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific, Ion Lradiie, Maxatawny, Mil 
Northern Muscadine, Rebecea, Rogers? ybrids, Sherman an 
Union Village. Also the best Foreign Varieties, carefull 

acked and forwarded by Express, or by Mail, pre-pai 

end for Descriptive and Prices Catalogue. 
OHN W, BAILEY & CO 
Feb, ist, 1866. 


Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 
4 INN4ZZU8 RHUBARB.— 
4 $000 Plants, $10 to $15 per 100, 


A! M. HALSTED, 
68 Pearlst., New York. 











Very fine. Warranted true, 
Address 
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rnrrrs IW 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
for Spring of 1866, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, have the pleasure of offering 
for Spring planting, their usual large and well-grown stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, 

Green-House and Hot-House Plants, 

Bedding Plants, including the splendid large leaved 
Cannas, Wigandia, Aralia, Colocasia, &¢. 

Each of these departments contain all of real value, old 
and new. 

The following Catalogues, which give full particulars, will! 
be sent pre-paid upon the receipt of postage stamps, as fol- 
lows; Nos, 1 and 2, ten cents each, No, 3, five cents, No. 4, 
three cents. 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.-A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna. 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., &c, 

No. 8—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Green-house and Bedding Plants, published every 
Spring. 

No. 4.—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, publisued 
every autumn. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Flower Seeds--By Mail, Postage Paid. 


The following are imported in separate colors, and mixed 
so that a package will give many plants of each color. 
Aster, GunTt Emperor; double flowers of enormous size. 

Azure, peachblossom, violet, light indigo, carmine, 

pure white, purple, appleblossom, lilac, rose, pale cop- 

er color, cocoanut color, &c., &c.; in all,22colors .$1.00 

Aster, DouBLe HEDGEHOG; beautifully quilled, 6 colors. 50 

Aster, DouBLe Impricvtr Pomponr; perfection, 10 colors.75 
Aster, DovsLe Crown; purple, crimson, violet, 1ose, 





brownish purple; each color lighted with white centre. 50 
Aster, Kern's DouBLE QUILLED, 10 colors.............. ov 
Aster, DovusLe DwarF PyRaMIDAL BOUQUET; profuse 

bloomer, 12 colors.... corcpesnee « pagenen> 50 
Aster, TRUFFAUT'’s P&OoNY FLOWERED; extra jine. _ 

NR ccnikinn ns 1835 sep eesbaneuhnncassneenicn ees fF) 


The whole collection of Asters for $4.00. 
Isams, CAMELIA FLOWERED; evtra double, 8 colors. 50 
lsams, ImproveD Rosk FLOWERED; lurge and ex- 
tra double, Eight colors ons 

Balsam, PALE YELiow; sweet scented, very fine 
7 
T 





he Collection of Balsams for $1.00. 
Cockscombs, Dwanr; new and extra rich colors, A 
ackage contains Crimson, Golden Yellow, Purple, 
tose, Yellow, Chamois, and Viridiflora (new)...... 
Stocks, Lance Flowered DwartF; Splendid trusses 
of Flowers, Twelve delicate and briliiant colors. .31.90 
Stocks, WALLFLOWER LeaveD; Twelve best colors... 15 








Stocks, Braxcuinc GerMaN, Six colors........ 50 
The Collection of Stocks for $2.00. 
Zinnia, extra quality; mostly very double, Several 
Eb cedbiiin ss sehbckenabesaenduace i 


white striped Rose..................++2+-+5- yoosvere 

The grower warrants one half to be Doubie. 

Phlox Drummondii, most brilliant. Crimson, pure 
white, intensescarlet, magenta, pink, lilac,and many others.75 

The above are the very best Seeds of a celebrated Grower 
in Europe. Last September, at the Inter-Continental Horti- 
cultural Exhibition, of Prussia, his Asters were awarded a 
large Silver Medal; his Stocks, two Silver Medals; and other 
Flowers received certificates of merit. 

Gladiolus.—Over 130 Varieties of this surpassingly 
brilliant and beautiful Flower, Roots of Six superb named 
varieties, distinct in color, or twelve not named, for $2.00. 

Any of the above will be mailed promptly and. potentt, 
on reccipt of price. All are of most easy cultivation. Plain 
directions accompany each package. Address 

GEORGE SUCH, South Amboy, N. J. 


Superb Flowering Plants---By Mail. 


On receipt of price, the following will be forwarded, post- 
age paid, perfectly protected in moss, covered with oiled pa- 

er, or in boxes made for the purpose, Being on the line of 

he Camden and Amboy R.R.,a package by the afternoon 
mail would reach a point 200 or 300 miles distant early next 
morning. 





6 MonTHLY CARNATIONS, extra fine 
Any of the following will be sent at $2.25 a dozen. 
SCARLET GERANIUMS,. — CHRYSANTHEMUMS, very finest, 

large and small.—HELIoTROPE, 12 varieties.—Fucnsias, best 
single and double.—PETvunNIAs, very showy.—SALVIAS, sever- 
al kinds.—AGERATUY, the plain, and the variegated.—BaLy, 
sweet scented ; leaves variegated green and gold, Hardy.— 
LANTANAS, all the most brilliant. — PANsIEs, beautifully 
marked.—VIOLETS, single and double.—LOBELIAS,—VERON- 
1cas, 








DIN CATANE 6500-00: Sassecdoseees ) 

2 DovBLK TUBEROSES...... 

6 GLADIOLUS, superb varieti 
Send your address distinctly to 

GEORGE SUCH, Sonth Amboy, N. J. 


for $2.25. 








PACKER’S PATENT STUMP PULLER AND WALL BUILDER. 





This Machine differs from all other machines for these purposes in its convenience for transporting Stumps, Stone, Can- 
non, Shafts, Castings, or any heavy weights. After having lifted them with its immense purchase, and strongly trussed frame, 

The combination of the arched reach with the truss, gives ample room for the load, while the wheels may be of common 
size. The load being on 4 wheels, is easy on the team; and the machine may be worked by either oxen or horses, 

The superiority of this Machine as a wall builder, makes it deserving of especial notice. The stone after being lifted out 
of the ground can be drawn alongside the wall to the end, and the machine turned soasto bring the load directly across 
the wall, in which position the heaviest stone can be deposited with ease, either at the bottom or top of the wall, and the 


machine may then be turned back, leaving the stone in place. 
PACKER 


For particulars, Address 


& FISH, Mystic River, Conn. 














<= 
———— 


CROFUT’S PREMIUM WEEDING 











HOE. 


The most simple and complete Hoe for weeding Onions, Strawberries, and smaller crops, aiso, for various kinds of works, 
It is easily adjusted to any required hight or angle, by means of a key, and is not liable to get out of order. 

Manufactured by ARNOLD & CROSMAN, Westport, Conn., and for sale by A.C. ARN OLD, Norwalk, Conn. J. 
VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New York, and R, H. ALLEN & CO.,, 189 Water-st., New york, 








MEAD’S PATENT CONICAL PLOW. 


The Conical is undoubtedly the best Plow for all kinds of 
work, that has ever been offered to the Public, and we are 
now prepared to furnish them to Farmers and the Trade at 
saine prices that much poorer ones are offered, and warrant 
them in every particular. Send for a Price List. 

W. E. BARRETT & CO., Providence, M. I. 
. X \ 
HORSE HOES. 

_ ve also mannfacture Shares Patent Horse Hoes for the 
N, E, States, One season’s trial will convince any Farmer 
that this is well worth the price of ten for working among 
Corn, Potatoes, and Root Crops, Send for Circular. 

W E BARRETT & CO., Providence, R. I. 
t@- CLEMENT’S ARTIFICIAL LEG. 
Harrisburg, Pa. January 24, 1865. 











tichard Clement, Esq.: 

Dear Sir:—Your limb sent me has been received, and fits 
perfectly. Iam satisfied that it is a good job, Many here | 
wearing other limbs, strongly intimate, seeing this one, get- 
ting substitutes from you, IT am dancing about on my pins 
as brisk as ever, Grateful for the service you have rendered 
me, I remain, Truly yours, 

: GEORGE W. ROBERTS, 
Fiftieth Co., Second Batallion, V. R. Corps. 

CLEMENT'S NEW PATENT ARTIFICIAL LEGS accn- 
rately adjusted at his Branch Office, at Marsh & Co.’s Radical 
Cure Truss Offices, 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, New York, and 
8. N. Marsh, Corlies & Co., 3 West Fourth-st,, Cincinnati, 
opposite the High Steeple, 








o N s 
Po’keepsie Small-Fruit Nursery. 
All persons desirous of purchasing the Newest and 
Choicest varicties of Strawberries, &c., are partic- 
viarly requested to send for Catalogue and Price List. The 
quality of our plants and style of packing cannot be sur- 
passed, if equalled, as letters from our customers in all sec- 
tions will amply show. Address 
EDWIN MARSHALL, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


Strawberry Plants. 


Agriculturist, (quality of plants fully equal to those I 
sent out last year, $1 per dozen ; $5 per 100; $40 per 1000, 

Rassell’s Prolific, $1 per 100: $8 per 1009, 

Smith’s Buffalo Seedling (truc), and French’s 
Seedling, $1 per 100; $10 per 1000. 

Wilson, and ail the old leading varieties at low prices, 
Send for Catalogue. EDWIN MARSHALL, 

Po'keepsie, N. Y 
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TAXIDERMISTS’ MANUAL, 


GIVING full instruction in Skinning, Mounting and Pre- 
serving Birds, Animals, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Eggs, 
Skeletons, &c. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


Aporess S. H. SYLVESTER, TAxiDERMIsT, 


Middleboro’, Mass. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances, For descriptive pam- 
phiet, etc., Address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d-st., N. Y. 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY—THE BEst SHortTHaNnd.— | 





x. 











Send for Circular and Catalogue to A, J. GRAHAM, 544 
roadway, New York. 





TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
———— 
Agents wanted for the following Implements. Have 
been thoroughly tested and are warranted, We offer liberal 
inducements to active men. 


COLUMBIAN MOWER AND REAPER 


Forward cut when mow- 
ing, and Rear cut with side delivery when 
Second to none as a Mower, superior to all 


Has two Driving Wheels. 


reaping. 
as 3 leaper, and has a perfect 


SELF RAKE, 
SMALLEY’S CORN PLOW & OULTIVATOR, 


Five implements in one. A boy can manage it with ease 
It is a perfect Furrow, Coverer, Hoer, Hiller 
and Harrow. The best implement in use for covering 


Grain. 


BRANCH BEAM HILLING PLOW. 


No Farmer should be without one of these light and sim- 
ple Double Mould Plows. Has movable Wings suitable for 
Send for Illustrated Pam- 


eV 


8 
phicts with Zerms to Agents, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
17 Courtland-st.. New-York. 
DUANE H. NASH, General Agent. 


- Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Sct_in_Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N, B.—Send postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States, For 


Circulars and Prices, Address N. & CO. 
16 Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


rows from 2% to ft. apart. 
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THE CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Asscts, January Ist, 1866, 


Loans on Bondand Mortgage of Real Es- 


ENGG voce cto piowldsonedew Kew ecs eee eee weet ete 
DPB MOOS ea. Siver a 2s ot wars haan’ oiersioniee 91,103 62 
BIAUe-BOUGS.66 4456 sass ose saediawieecwes 69,110 00 
Cash in Bank and on hand..........see- 23,468 41 
BSRICUIUOC RB's 501s (paiaais.cisre 2:0 oars aie epeimrnwiesis’= 171,500 00 


Town and City Bonds and Securities, ap- 
proved by State Comptroller of Conn..227,850 00 


Accrued Interest........sccccccesccssece ca009 56 
Delerred. POMS si: ses esse ccd “Sas 59,501 48 
Premiums due from Agents, chiefly for 

BONG OP DOC 6 i.oc0cdese ed ease ovlee sere 122,630 89 
Bills Receivable for Premiums.......... 12,639 18 


Loans on first-class Securities.......... 34,172 39 
Premium Notes on Policies in force....504,882 48 
Personal property and U. 8. Stamps.... 7,506 10 


$1,585,051 84 








Officers, 
GAMES Cs: WATT 2060 seisiecscss PRESIDENT. 
NOYES 8. PALMER... ..0.csc80 VicE PRESIDENT 
SAMUBG Ti. WHITE sociccicccsctens SECRETARY 
S. J. BESTOR, «....+0..50.0.:ASs'? SECRETARY. 
Te Mi PAG ic cdcvccsawces Supt. OF AGENCIES. 


8. B. BERESFORD, M. D., ConsuLTINe PHysIcIAn. 
THE CHARTER OAK CO., Guarantees 
Annual Dividends of 25 to 30 per cent, 
NO OTHER COMPANY DOES THIS. 





The Charter Oak Life Ins. Co. 


Commenced business in October, 1850, and has 
been remarkably successful. It has issued over 
19,000 policies, covering insurances to the amount 
of over $40,000,000. It has paid losses to the fam- 
ilies of about 500 of its policy-holders, and in the 
amount of $1,000,000, and in noinstance has a claim 
been litigated. The editor of * The Insurance Moni- 
tor and Wall-St. Review,” says in the January, 
1866, issue of that Journal, in regard to the losses 
paid by this company : 

“ And all this has been done freely, without de- 
lay or the litigation of a single claim by the company. 
No orphan, no widow has thereby had her sensibil- 
ity wounded afresh, or poignancy added to her 
sorrow by being compelled to dispute and wrangle 
for her rights. 

“This conduct does honor to the heart and speaks 
volumes in favor of the liberal policy of the officers 
of the ‘Charter Oak.” They could not have adopt- 
ed a better or wiser course. What man is there 
who would not prefer to invest his savings in such 
a company as theirs, which, he is assured, will put 
his heirs to no needless trouble or expense, and 
scorn to avail itself of any quibble in order to evade 
the payment of the fruit of his hard earnings to 
those he may leave otherwise unprovided for, and 
desolate.” 


— 
OE 


Extraordinary Security 

Is offered by the Charter Oak Co., as its well-invest- 
ed capital of $200,000, is pledged to the insured, in 
case of unusual mortality or other causes, produc- 
ing severe losses. The Stockholders and Directors 
thus have a great interest in the proper manage- 
ment of the company, while the insured have all 
the benefits of a solely mutual company, being en- 
titled to all the profits of the “ With Profits,” (or 
Mutual) Department, while the Stockholders can 
only receive eight per cent. dividends on the cap- 
ital stock. 








ee ns 
The Annual Dividend Plan, 


WHICH ORIGINATED wiTH THE CHARTER OAK 
CO., 18 THE GREAT POPULAR FEATURE of Life Insur- 
ance at the present time. By this pian the insured 
receives a Dividend at the second payment of 
premium, while in most Companies no dividends 
are paid until the FIFTH PREMIUM Is DUE. THE 
CHarTER Oax Co. has already paid two dividends 
upon the annual plan, viz; those of April 1st, 1964, 












The following are the Agents for the principal 
cities not mentioned in the General Agents list : 

J. T. POMPILLY, Agent for New York, office J 
151 Broadway. 

ARTHUR MERRILL, Agent for Boston, office 


PEE BUS 





27 State-st. 

8S. W. T. HOPPER, Agent for Baltimore, office 69 
Second-st. 

HILLIARD BROTHERS, Agents for Phila., office 
419 Walnut-st. 








——t @ 
THE CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
ORIGINATED THE SYSTEM OF ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
to the insured, and has already paid two dividends up- 

on that plan. 

No other Life Insurance Company has yet PAID 
LIKE DIVIDENDS, Dut it is the only just course to the 
assured. 





and 1865. In connection with this system, this 
Company has combined the Tri-ennial dividend 
plan, by which every three years the accumulated 
surplus is distributed to the insured. At the time 
of the declaration of the tri ennial dividend, a much 
larger distribution of surplus is made, than could 
be prudently made annually. TZhose who insure at 
any time before the 31st of March, 1867, will par- 
ticipate in the Tri-ennial Dividend of April 1st, 1867! 
— <r @ re 


Insure This Year, 


and at the second payment of premium, you will 
receive the largest Dividend ever yet paid by any Life 
Insurance Co., to those insured for asingle year. The 
success Of The Charter Oak Co.,and its excellent 
condition, warrant this statement. Other com- 
panies have promised to pay annual dividends, and 
doubtless will ere long, but THE CHARTER OAK 
IS THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH HAS PAID SUCH DIVI- 
DENDS. 
—_——— +. —t 6 ae 
The State Reports, 
which are made annually to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of New York and Massachusetts, show that 
in all the features, which constitute a safe, and every 
way excellent Life Insurance Co., THE CHARTER OAK 
stands in the first rank, and the public are most 
cheerfully referred to those standard reports, for 
proof of the assertions herein made. 
a eee 
The Tables of Rates, 
adopted by this Company, are upon the several 
plans now in use, and are as low as is consistent 
with prudent management. Among the tables are 
the following. For PoLicrEs PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
Premiums payable annually during life. Premiums 
payable annually for ten years, (no payments re- 
quired after ten years.) For PoLIcIES PAYABLE ON 
ARRIVING AT A CERTAIN AGE, OR SOONER IN CASE OF 
DEATH BEFORE THAT AGE IS ATTAINED. Premiums 
payable annually, during the continuance of the 
Policy. Premiums payable annually for ten years. 
These are the chief tables, but others are given in 
the books of the Company. 

Life Insurance is an Investment, 
of the safest and most profitable description. The 
man who holds a Life Insurance Policy for $5000, 
has just as good property to leave to his family, as 
he who owns stocks or land of equal amount, for it 
is an absolute represeutative of cash due at a fixed 




















The General Agents 


of this Company are comprised in the following list : 

A. M. WARD, General Agent for State of New 
York. Utica, N. Y. 

N. B. STEVENS, General Agent for Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Western Massachusetts. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

J. W. GODFREY & BRO., General Agents for 
Missouri and Indiana. St. Louis, Mo. ; 

WM. H. WELLS, General Agent for Ilinois. 
Chicago, Il. 

J. M. SCOFIELD, General Agent for Mass., East 
of Conn. River. Worcester, Mass. 

Hi. P. COON, General Agent for California. 
Francisco, Cal. 

HAYDEN & DOUGLAS, General Agents for 
Ohio. Cincinnati, O. 

SPRAGUE & TREDWAY, General Agents for 
Wisconsin and Iowa. Madison, Wis. 

LON WESTON, General Agent for N. Hampshire 
and Vermont. Concord, N. H. 

8. H. McALPINE, General Agent for Maine. 
Portland, Me. 

L. N. CLARK, General Agent for Michigan, De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. H. BERRY, General Agent for Minnesota. 8t. 
Paul, Min. 

F..E. GOODELL, General Agent for Western 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburg, Penn. 

E. H. BLAIR, General Agent for Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Reading, Penn. 


San 





time, or at the death of the person insured by it. 
The safety of Life Insurance Companies is too 
well known to require any proof. It is enough to 
say they are safest financial institutions in the world, 
— <r 
As a Profitable Investment, 
Life Insurance presents many advantages. It is 
certain to return the amount of premiums paid with 
a good rate of interest, even to those who live toa 
good old age, while to those who fall short of the 
“term of expectation,” there is a very large gain 
above premiums and interest thereon. 


To Persons having Small Incomes, 


which leave some surplus, but not enough to use 
in profitable investments, Life Insurance affords a 
most valuable aid. A man thirty-two years of age, 
who can lay aside but a little over fifty dollars a 
year, can make sure of $4,000 as a legacy to his 
family, or of about the same amount for his own 
use on arriving at the age of sixty-five years. A 
Life Insurance Co., which will not require more 
than fifty dollars cash for premium of such policies 
as above named, will make investments of the 
same for the insured, and ensure him good returns, 
+ 
Life Insurance is Valuable to All. 


Large numbers of the ‘*merchant princes” of 
our large cities have effected insurances of consider- 
able amounts for their families, for they are well 
aware that their wealth, which depends so much 
upon their own continuance in life and health, and 
upon absence of financial panics, is not unlikely to 
be swept away in time of pestilence, or crises like 
those of 1837 or 1857. In such cases the avails of 
Life Insurance Policies would become the entire 
dependence of families unused to labor. Tens of 
thousands of all classes among the sober and pru- 
dent have become Policy holders in the Life Insur- 
ance companies, whose annual receipts and gross 
assets, rival those of the Fire Insurance companies 
of the country. Zhe time is rapidly approachin 
when neglect to insure one’s life, will be deemed am 
proof of the lack of ordinary prudence. 




















, 
. ~ 


Information, 


concerning this company, it plans, rates, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing any of the agents named 
in the above lists. The general agents of the Com- 
pany will also receive applications for local or 
traveling agencies in their respective localities. 
Men of good address and character are wanted for 
such positions in all the States named in the General 
Agent’s list, and such will find The Charter Oak Co. 
a most desirable one for which to work, 
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AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, 


ORA 


American Bird Fancier, ... 
Containing full directions with reference to the 
breeding, rearing, feeding, management, and 
peculiarities of Field, Cage, and House-Birds, 
etic. By D. T. Browne. 12mo, 107 pp. 


American Farm Book, 
Orn a COMPEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
Being a Practical Treatise Manures, 
Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, Roots, 
Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, and 
every staple product of the United States; with 
the best methods of Planting, Cultivating, 
Preparation for Market. Over one hundred En- 
gravings. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, 325 pp. 

American Weeds and Useful Plants,........ 
An Important Work for every Cultivator, Far- 
mer, Gardener, etc. : being an Enumeration and 
Description (with accurate illustrations) of the 
WEEDS and PLANTS found in American 
Fields and Gardens, which meet the observation, 
or require the attention of Cultivators; with 
practical suggestions for their Eradication when 
needed. While practical in its character, it in- 
cludes both the common and botanical names, 
and characters of the Weeds and Plants, with a 
Popular Account of the Structure of Plants. By 
Wa. Daruineron, M. D., and Pror. GeorGcE 
TuHunser. L[liustrated with 277 Engravings. 
12:no, 460 pp. 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers,..(7n Press), 
In which are described the various Hardy Her- 
baceous Flowers, Annuals, and Shrubby Plants, 
with Directions for their cultivation. By Joseru 
Breck, former Editur of The Horticultural 
Register. Cloth, 12 mo. 

Buist’s American Flower-Garden Directory,.. 
Containing Practical Directions for the Culture 
of Plants in the Flower Garden, Hot-House, 
Green-House, Rooms, or Parlor- Windows, FOR 
EVERY MONTi IN THE YEAR; with de- 
scriptions of most desirabie Plants, soils, trans- 
planting, erecting a Hot-House, a Green-House, 
laying out a Flower Garden, ete. By Robert 
Buist, of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12 mo, 342 pp. 


on Soils, 
Grain, 


Rice, 


and 


Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, ....... oe 
An exceilent Practical work, containing Plain 
and Accurate Descriptions of all the Different 


Species and Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, 
with their Botanical, English, French, and Ger- 
man names, alphabetically arranged ; with full 
Directions for the best Made of Cultivating them 


in the Garden or under Glass. By Robert 
Buist. Cloth, 12mo, 216 pp. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor,.............. 


ConTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Causes, Nature, anD TREATMENT of Diseases 
and Lameness of Horses, embracing the most 
recent and approved Methods, according to an 
enlightened System of Veterinary Practice, for 
Preservation and Restoration of Health. LIilus- 
trated. By Geo. H. Dapp, Veterinary Surgeon. 
Cloth, 12mo, 432 pp. 


Dadd's Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, < 


A very LarGe Octavo, Conratntina TWENTY 
Fuii-paGeE ANATOMICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; with 
Instructions in Dissections, and mode of making 
Anatomical Preparations, and a Glossary of Vet- 
erinary Technicalities, Toxicological Chart, and 
Dictionary of Veterinary Science. 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 
A work giving the necessary information for pre- 
serving the Health and Curing the Diseases of 
OXEN, COWS, SHEEP, and SWINE, witha 
great variety of original Recipes, and valuable 
information on Farm and Dairy Management. 
By Geo. H. Dapp, 12 mo, 359 pp. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural 

Architecture...... 
The most complete and valuable work ever is- 
sued on Landscape Gardening in North America, 
for the Improvement of Country Residences, 
containing full directions for every thing con- 
nected with Laying out and adorning the Rural 


GE 


4l 


. Paper, $ 30 


1 50 


1 00 


1 50 








Quinby's 


PUBLISHED BY 


JUDD 


& COMPANY, 


PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 


Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, 
the Trees and Plants, ete., with principles of 
taste so stated as to adapt the work to all classes, 
Splendidly Illustrated with many Steel and fine 
Wood Engravings, and a Newand excellent por- 
trait of the Author on STEEL. By the late A. J. 
Downine. Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and 
Revised, with Supplement, by Henry WIn- 
THROP SarGent. Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, 
gilt, beveled boards. 
French's Farm Drainage, 
The Principles, Process, and Effects of Drain- 
ing Land with Wood, Drain-Plows, 
Open Ditches, and especially with Tiles ; inelud- 
ing Tables of Rainfail. Filtration, 
Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, cost and number 
to the acre. With over 100 illustrations. The 
best work on Draining published. By Judge 
Frencu, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12 mo, 084 pp. 
Fuller's Grape Culturist, 
This is the latest and most practical work issued 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full 
all departments of Propagation, 
hundred and five excel- 
various opera: 


Stones, 


Evaporation, 


on the 
directions for 
Culture, etc., with one 
llustrating the 








lent engravings 

tions of Plar raining, Grafting, etc. By 
ANDREW S. F ULLER, Practical Horticulturist. 
Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


Fuller's Mlustrated Strawberry Culturist, paper, 
A new, practical little work, meeting with uni- 
versal favor. It gives a full list of varieties, 
down to the latest valuable seedlings. 12mo, 48pp. 

Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers, 
Thisis the best practical work on the Horse pre- 
pared in this country. A CompLETE Manuva, 


for Horsemen, embracing: How to Breed a 
Horse , How to Buy a Horse; How to Break a 
Horse ; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a 


Horse ; 
Homeopathy) ; 
Drive a Horse 
Chapters on MutLes 
late Henry WILL! 
ester). Beautiful 
12mo, 425 pp. 

MOP PRMUIND 5 cs 5 cc siedg ss ou s08 ose sPUper, 
Practica Deraizs fully given from the Selers 
tion an! Preparation of the Som, Sertine@ and 
Cu.tivaTion of the Plants, to Prckine, Drytna, 
Pressine, and MarKeETING the Crop. Plain Di- 
rections by Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illus- 
trated with over forty engravings. Edited by 
Pror. Georce TuursBer, Editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 8vo, paper. 


Onions: How to Raise them Profitably,.... 
Being the Practical Details, from Selection of 
Seed ani Preparation of Ground to Harvesting 
and Marketing the Crop, given very plainly by 
Seventeen Practical Onion Growers of long ex- 
perience, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. No more valuable work on this subject was 
ever issued. Octlavo, © Neat paper covers. 


32 pp. 
of Ex- 


How to Physic a Horse (Allopathy or 
How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
; How to Ride a Horse, ete., and 
and Pontgs, ete. By the 
am Herspert (Frank For- 
y lliustrated throughout. Cloth, 


Mysteries Bee-Keeping 

plained, 
Newly written throughout, containing the re- 
sults of thirty-five years of successful experience, 
with full, plain, and practical Directions for ail 
details of Bee Culture; including also a Descriv- 
tion of and the Manner of Using the Movable 
Comb and Box-Hives, with the most approved 
modes of Propagating and Treating the Italian 
Bee, etc., etc., with numerous illustrations. By 
M. QuinBy, Practical Bee-keeper. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 

“This treatise is from the pen of a practical 
bee-keeper, and the subject is treated in a most 
thorough manner.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ With its curious, minute and trustworthy in- 
formation about this wonderful little worker, it 
is an entertaining book for those even who are 
afraid of bees, and only love the honey.”—Hart- 
ford Press. 


20 


—— 
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40 
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Mayhew’s 


Mayhew's Blanks to Book-Keeping,. 





‘The text is furnished with abundant illustra- 
tions, and the work is systematic, comprehensive, 
and valuable. Mr. Quinvy a few square 
miles in his vicinity have, in some favorable sea- 
sons, furnished tor market over 20,000 Ibs. of 
surplus honey. He has endeavored to be practi- 
eal, rather than scientihe; preferring that the 
merits of the book should be inits simplicity and 
reliability.’—Salem Register. 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry,...... 
With an account of the different Breeds of 
Sheep; Selecting the Best for Wool and for 
Mutton; Rules for Crossing ; Practical Details 
for Rearing ; Summer and Winter Management ; 
Treating Diseases; with New Chapters by 
Henry S. Randail and G, W. Kendall on Sheep 
Husbandry in Texas, with Portraits of different 
Breeds, Illustrations of Sheep Folds, and other 
Artic les in Sheep Husbandry. Octavo, 338 pp. 


Saunders’s Domestic Poultry,...... 
A New Practical Treatise on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, their History and 
Leading Characteristics ; with Complete Instruc- 
tions for Breeding and Fattening, including Pre- 
paring for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, ete. 
Very fully illustrated. By Simon M. SaunveErs. 
12mo, 104 pp. Paper, 30c. ; cloth, 6Cc. 

Skillful Housewife,.... 
Or, Complete Guide to Domestic Cookery, 
Taste, Comfort, and Economy, embracing 659 
Recipes, with many valuabie hints pertaining to 
household duties, the care of health, Education of 
Children, Gardening, Birds, etc. By Mrs. L. G. 
ABELL. Cloth, 12mo, 216 pp. 

Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details,... 
This is by far the most useful and valuable work 
ever issued on this subject. It contains full de- 
tails of every process from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Seed and Soil, to the Harvest- 
ing, Curing, and Marketing the Crop, with Illus- 
trative Engravings of the operations. The work 
was prepared by Fourteen Experienced Tobacco 
Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco 
Worm, with Illustrations, Octavo, 48 pp., in 
neat paper covers, 

Todd’s Young Farmer's 

BUODS cise 53s 
The most valuable ar peut’ work before the 
public as a guide to the various Farm Operations, 
including the mechanical part of agriculture, 
farm implements, edge tools, and how to put 
them in order, fencing, gates, building, etc., etc. 


Suvs 


Manual and Work- 


By S. Epwarps Topp, a practical farmer. Thor- 
oughly illustrated with engravings. Cloth, 


12mo, 459 pp. 


Warder's Hedges and Evergreens,.......... 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the c ms 
tivation, pruning, and management of plants 
suitable for American hedging, especially the 
Maciura, or OSAGE ORANGE; illustrated with 
engravings of plants, implements and processes , 
to which is added a Treatise on Evergreens, thcir 
varieties, propagation, culture, etc. By J. A. 
Warder. 12mo, 29] pp. 


Practical Book-Keeping,........ 
Embracing StneLte and DouBLe Entry, Come 
mercial Calculations, and the Philosophy and 
Morals of Business. 

“ Deliver ail things in number and weight, and 
put all in writing that thou givest out or receivest 
in.”—Ecclesiasticus xlii, 7. 

By Ira Maynew, A. M., 
Author of “ Means and Ends of Universal Educa ° 
tion.” 
This is the best book for general use on Book 
Keeking that we have ever examined. Boston, 
Published by Samuel F. Nichols. 


A complete set of six Account Books, carefully 
prepared, to accompany The Practical Book- 
keeping, of sufficient size for entering all the 
Examples for Practice contained in that work. 


Er Any of the above books will be sent post-paid to any Post Qffice in the United States (except those rcached only by the overland California mails), on receipt of the 
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RENO 


oe CAPITAL, $10 000,000. 


STOCK GUARANTEED. 


OIL AND LAND 


SHARES $100 EACH. 





COMPANY. 


For every Share of guaranteed Stock issued, the par value (One Hundred Dollars) will be placed in the hands of Trustees, and by them deposited 


in the 


TREASURY of the UNITED STATES, or invested in GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
And may be Withdrawn by the Stockholder at any time. 





WII 





GALUSHA A. GROW. 
CHARLES V. CULVER. 
Treasurer—R, F. BROOKE, 


President 
Vice-President, 4 
Secretary—WM. BROUGH. 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. GALUSHA A. GROW....... ehiendwciaeme Reno, Pa. 
Late Speaker of the U. 8S. House of Representatives. 
Hon, C. R. RANSOM......... Boston, Mass. 

3 U. 8. Bank Commissioner for New England. 

Hon: BIDNEA DEAN. . ....2<000keaaee Proviwence, R. I. 

Late Member of Congress, Editor of the Providence Press. 

HENRY A. SMYTHE, Esq........... . New Yor« Cry. 

President of the Central National Bank. 
LUCIEN H. CULVER, Esq............. NEW York Crry. 
Of Culver, Penn & Co., Bankers. 

Hon. AUGUSTUS FRANK.............. Warsaw, N. Y. 
Member of the House of Representatives 36th, 37th, and 
88th Congress. 

Major JOHN TL. WILSON. «0 .0cscssctic suse Manison, Inv. 

Late of the United States Army. 
Hon. THOMAS 8S. STANFIELD....... Sovutn Benp, Inp. 
President of First National Bank of South Bend. 

Hon. CHARLES V. CULVER ............ FRANKLIN, Pa. 

Of Culver, Penn & Co.,and Member of the Present Con- 


gress, 


PAN Typ Ge 3319-5 0 VOR Sa 7. | Pittspure, Pa. 
President of Tradesmen’s National Bank of Pittsburg. 
JOSHUA DOUGLAS, Esq......... ..... MEADVILLE, Pa, 
President of the National Bank of Crawford Co., Pa. 
Col TAMES: TH. BOW EBs os sicsccccnesecuec CurcaGco, ILL, 
President of the Third National Bank of Chicago. 
GEORGE Fi. REAL Baiiecoe: ccc ccccsieecssx St. Louis, Mo. 


President of Second National Bank of St. Louis. 
TRUSTEES OF THE FUND. 

Ion. JOHN J. CISCO, New York City, of John J. Cisco 
& Son, Bankers, and late Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New York. 

_DENNING DUER, Esq., New York City, of James G. 
King’s Sons, Bankers. 


The estates of the Reno Company consist of TWELVE 
HUNDRED ACRES of valuable territory IN THE HEART 
OF THE OIL REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA. They 
were selected by Hon. CHARLES V. CULVER, the pre- 
sent Representative in Congress from the Venango district, 
Pa, and the senior member of the Banking House of Cu- 
ver, Penn & Co., New York City. He purchased the lands 
some years sinee, being convinced of THEIR GREAT 
VALUE AS OIL TERRITORY, and as the site best 
adapted for building the great central commercial town of 
the oil regions, 

Believing the property to bé of immense value, and yet 
unwilling to place a stock upon the market which might 
involve even the possibility of loss to stockholders, it has 


been determined to issue a 
GUARANTEED STOCK. 





The subscriber to the stock pays one hundred and five | 


dollars for each share. Of this, one hundred dollars will be 
Placed in the hands of Trustees, for deposit in the UNITED 
STATES TREASURY, or invested in GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, thus to be held as a pledge for the redemp- 
tion of the stock; and’ five dollars will be placed in the 
Treasury of the Company as a contribution to the working 
fund. ive dollars on each share make 


s nl 
The Working Fund $500,009, 

= largest of any Company ever organized, and sufficient 
9 develop the entire territory. It gives an assurance of 
Success that has never been atlorded to the stockholders of 
any other Company. 

nm Joun J. Cisco, the late Assistant United States 
Teasurer at New York, and Dennineé Dver, Esq., both 


(>> 





rominent and well-known Bankers and gentlemen of the 
hichest character and position, have been selected by the 
Directors as Trustees of the Fund. They hold the money 
thus deposited and invested, to be returned, if 
oo for by the Stockholders, atany time. 
It r@mains in the hands of the Trustees until the stock- 
holder shall have received in dividends from the earnings 
of the Company the full par value of the stock—that is, one 
hundred dollars for each share. It will then have proved 
its great value, having paid for itself once, and will need no 
further guarantee. The stockholder will continue to own 
his stock, only without the guarantee for its redemption. 


Stock Always Redeemable at Par. 


It will be seen that the return on demand of one hundred 
dollars for each share of the stock sold is secured beyond a 
contingency, and that the risk of the stockholder Is con- 
fined entirely to the five dollars paid by him on each share 
of his stock, and the use of his capital until he sees fit to 
withdraw it. He receives, however, all the dividends de- 
clared while he holds his stock, and enjoys all his rights 
and privileges as a stockholder, 


The Property of the Company. 


The property of the Company is situated at Reno, upon 
the right bank of the Alleghany river, in Venango County, 
Penn., in the centre of the oil district in that State. It em- 
braces Twelve Hundred Acres of Land, and 
includes the site of the town of Beno, to- 
gether with all the buildings and improvements thereon ; 
all the wells upon the property producing and being sunk; 
all the structures, fixtures, engines, machinery, tools, and 
personal property of every description connected with the 
premises, 

The lands extend back from the river, nearly two miles, 
including, for the whole distance, the valley of Shatfer 
creek and its tributaries, and, for the greater part of the 
distance, the valley of Bannon run, making about 


. Four Miles of Boring Territory, producing 


every feature of oil lands—hill, stream, low land, and ravine. 

Revo has a front upon the Alleghany river of eight thon- 
sand feet—a little more than a mile and a half. This front- 
age is of great value, as the channel is deep, and steamboats 
can lie along the entire length. 


No Reno Well has Failed to Yield Oil. 


A few test wells have been sunk in different parts of the 
estate. with uniform and encouraging results). Not a 
Well has been sunk which has not pro- 
duced Oil in Paying Quantities, yielding a 
permanent and a steady supply of a superior quality, while 
in some of the most productive localities in the oil region 
scores of wells have been sunk without the smallest show 
of success, 

The Revenue Commission, in its report to the Treasury 
Department, February, 1866, showed that there were 197 
oil farms in Venango county. But four farms report every 
well prodneing, and of these four the largest number of 
wells-is on the Reno property. There is room on the Reno 
estate for 


ONE THOUSAND WELLS, 


without interfering with each other. 

One hundred wells, yielding only ten barrels a day each, 
at six dollars a barrel—a price much below the average 
price of oil at ReNo—would give one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars a year of income, making a net profit of 
probably fifteen per cent. over all expenses and taxes of 
every kind. If large flowing wells should be found, A 
SINGLE ACRE OF THE TERRITORY MAY YIELD 
THE ENTIRE CAPITAL WITHIN TWO YEARS. The 
Company has contracted for putting down fifty wells, and 
the work is already commenced. It is the intention to sink 
Three Hundred Wells, 1s soon as practicable, or 
as many as may be necessary to fully develop the property. 

The Company is subject to no rental. It is the absolute 
pagel the property, and receives the entire product of 
its wells, 





Another Mode of Selling the Stock. 


By the payment of ten dollars, = person may have a 
share of stock put aside for him until April Ist, 1867. At 
any time before that day, he may procure a full-paid share 
of guaranteed stock, by the payment of an additional sum 
of one hundred dollars, This * option,” or right, enables 
the purchaser to await further developments of the Com- 
pany before investing the amount required to purchase full- 
paid shares. He may have his money otherwise invested, 
or 60 placed that he can not readily realize, and a year’s 
time will give him the opportunity. The options may rise 
in valne,and become as marketable as any other stock. 
The option aids in the development of the property of the 
Company, as one half of the price is placed in the Working 
Fund. The purchasers of these options will be enabled to 
use their means for an entire year, and yet retain the 
right to take the stock by paying par for it, even though 
within the time it may be worth two hundred dollars per 
share. 

The dividends of the Company are to be made semi- 
annually, in the months of May and November of each year. 
The first dividend day will be the third Wednesday of 
November next. if the property is rapidly earning money, 
the holders of options can, if they desire, before that date, 
pay for the stock and secure the first dividend, or they can 
wait the result of the development until the first day of 
April following, before deciding to take the stock. 

In addition to the oil lands, the company owns the — 


Thriving Town of Reno, 


with its lots, leases, water fronts, etc. They are now being 


sold and leased for business purposes and dwellings. The 
entire property belongs to the stockholders, They will 


receive the large revenue to be derived from the sale. 

The sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited in all con- 
tracts for lots sold by the Company. Oil refining and oil 
mining are not permitted within the built-up district. The 
natural scenery is pleasant and unsurpassed. There are 
springs of fresh water in the hills beyond the town, abund- 
ant for all the domestic purposes of the people. Streets aro 
graded, and sidewalks will be built. Sites have been set 
apart for churches, public schools, municipal buildings, and 
parks. A liberal endowment has already been made for a 
public school of high character. 

The water front is so much in demand, that portions of 
it have already been sold at the rate of more than 4 half 
million dollars for the whole. The landing is the best on 
the Upper Alleghany. The town is the terminus of the 
Reno Oil Creek and Pithole Railway. It is one of the prin- 
cipal stations on the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
and in a year will be the intersecting point of several other 
roads now being built. A large and increasing business now 
centres at Reno, and it must become the METROPOLIS 
OF PETROLEUM, as Chicago has become the metropolis 
of grain, Reading of coal, New Orleans of sugar and cotton, 
and San Francisco of gold. 

The Reno stock is virtually 


A Legal-Tender Oil Stock. 


It becomes one of the safest investments in the market. 
No panic, no effect of fire, flood, wear, or change, can dimin- 
ish its value. So long as the Government’s Treasury is 
sacred, 80 long as the Government's securities represent the 
honor and the wealth of America, so long will Reno stock 
be the SAFEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD. Every stock- 
holder not only has the security of his capital, but the 
chance of participating in the most successful business of 
this generation, and receiving immense profits, No other 
American stock has so many elements of profit and security. 
The guarantee of the trustees makes each stockholder'’s 
money sure as a deposit. The certainty of petroleum being 
in the Reno lands makes the money safe asa business. The 
right of immediate redemption makes the stock convenient 
as a legal-tender. The absolute ownership of the lands, of 
the wells, the river, wharfage and railroad privileges, to- 
gether with the town, gives every stockholder an interest 
that MUST BECOME MORE AND MORE VALUABLE 
EVERY YEAR. IT IS IN REALITY A NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM STOCK, AND MUST TAKE ITS PLACE 
IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD WITH THE 
BEST AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES. 


t29” Subscriptions will be received by agents, and by the principal banks and bankers throughout the country. Prospectuses and other information will 


be furnished by agents, and by 


Subscriptions will also be received by HENRY A. SMYTHE 


SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Subscription Agent, No. 21 Nassau St., New York. 
, Esq., at the CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, New York;. Messrs, WINSLOW, LANIER 


£00., Bankers, No, 52 Wall street; and Messrs. CULVER, PENN & CO., Bankers, No, 19 Nassau street, New York, 
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Peari-Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


wroduce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 
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Send for WEEKLY PrRIcE CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention. 
REFERENCES: 


Benj. Loder, Esq. N. Y. Hon. J. K. Porter, 
beer. > ht. saa aibeny. B.. cy 
agin & Co. N.Y. m. 8. Thorn, Esq., N. Y. 
—— . Prest. Na’l Fire Ins, Co. 


and culcnas Sh. m I oe iS ing 
¢ Scott, Chicago, Ill. sane, Son ae 
ae nn 4 E. D. Hungerford, Burlington, Vt. 








THE BEST BABY JUMPER 
ever invented. Also Children’s Carriages, every variety. Send 


stamp for Circular to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
510 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


| ANNUAL REGISTER of 
1866 RURAL AFFAIRS, 1866 
Garden Work for Spring. 
and for Every Season of the Year. 
A vast Amount of Rural Information, 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only 30 cents, by mail post-paid, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y. 








ra “ 
SEWING MACHINES. 
505 Broadway, New-York. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM Farr AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865, 
(Gold Medal), Report of Committee of Awards: 
aN REASONS, 
Ist.—Its simplicity and great range of Work. 
2nd.—Its making four different Stitches, yiz.: The Lock, 
Knot, Double Lock and Double Knot. 
3d.—The Reversible Feed Motion, operated by simply turn- 
ing a Thumb Screw, enabling the operator to run the Work 
to the ltight or to the Left, and convenience of Self-fastening 
the ends of Seams. 
4th.—The perfect finish and substantial manner in which 








the Machine is made, 

5th.—The lapidity of its Working, and the Quality of the 
Work done. 

6th.—Its Self-adjusting Tension, 





THE IMPROVED ELLIPTIC 


(LIOICIK SIT TCiH} 
SEWING MACHINE 


IS UNEQUALED FOR 





SIMPLICITY, 
SPEED, 
EASE OF OPERATION, 
QUIETNESS OF MOTION, 
RANGE OF WORK, 
Its attachments for Hemming, Braiding, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, and for Sewing on Trimmings of any width, are 
unrivaled tor simplicity of adjustment and perfection of 
work. Liberal discounts to Shippers. 
A. H. SUPLEE, 537 Broadway, New York. 





PARLOR ORGANS. 


The Hienest Premivm, a Sprcran GOLD MEDAL, was 
awarded to us by the late great Fair of the AmERIcaN IN- 
STITUTE over all competitors for the best instruments, 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just 
testimonial.—Watson’s Art Journal. 

“T can speak of them in the highest terms.”"—G. W. MOR- 
GAN, 

“The finest instruments of the class I ever saw."—GEO, 
F, BRISTOW. 

“The best instruments of their class."—WM. A. KING. 

“The tone is incomparable—far in advance of any other 
instrument of a similar kind.”—CHARLES FRAEDEL. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

CARHARTT & NEEDHAM, 


No. 99 East Twenty-third-st., New-York. 


TO FARMERS. 


Poudrette! Poudrette! 


80,000 Barrels of Lodi Poudrette 

For sale in lots tosuit purchasers, This Pon- 
drette has been on the market for 26 years, and 
has held its place among all other fertilizers 
as the Best and Cheapest, being sold 
for $40 per ton less than other fertilizers, with 
just as good results, It is manufactured from 
the night soil of New York City, which the 
: subscribers have the exclusive contract for 
removing to their works, Its chief recommendations are its 
economy, the quick growth it gives to the plant, ripening a 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, and an increased yield 
of 50 to 100 per cent. It is used most extensively upon Corn, 
Tobacco, Potatoes, and Garden Vegetables. Is perfectly in- 
odorous, harmless to vegetation, can be applied directly to 
the seed without injury, and yet is as powerful as Peruvian 
Guano, and unlike Guano, does not leave the soil in an ex- 
hausted condition. A pamphlet with the experience in its 
use of several hundred farmers in different parts of the 
United States, some of them having used it for over 20 years, 
will be sent to any person applying to our address, 

Price—82.00 per Barrel of four Bushels, Address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Sayer’s Patent Horse Hoe. 


This is the latest invention, and best HORSE HOE in the 
market. Sold at GRIFFING & CO.’S Agricultural Imple- 
ment and Seed Warehouse, 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
WHE CELEBRATED MOHAWK VALLEY 
Steel Clipper Plovwrs.—The best in the market. 
GRIFFING & CO., 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st.. New York, 

















"THE 
“HO W E” 
SEWING MACHINE 





For Families and Manufacturers, 


For some years I have been actively engaged in increas- 
ing the facilties for manufacturing my Sewing Machine, and 
have succeeded in organizing a most complete system, com- 
bining perfection of workmanship with the largest produc- 
tion at_the smallest cost. 

In order to obtain these results, time, labor, money, and 
the experience ot my life as a practical mechanic have been 
sony contributed, and I believe, with success. Further to 
facilitate manufacture and sale of my machine, “The Howe 
Machine Co.” has been organized, and the business will be 
carried on in the name of that Company under my supervis- 
fon. I shall endeavor to sustain and do nothing to imperil 
the reputation already achieved. The enviable reputation 
of my machine has induced persons to use my name in con- 
nection with machines of an inferior description, and I have, 
therefore, eb gy ne myself and the public, adopted as an 
especial Trade Mark a medallion, Pe in the centre the 

rofile of the inventor surrounded by the legend “Et rtas 

OWE, JR., inventor and maker, New York, U. S. A*”’ This 
medallion is embedded in each machine, and none are the 
productions of myself or the “Howe Machine Co.,” unless 
they bear this distinguishing trade mark. 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 
~~ 


The Howe SEwIna Macurngs are celebrated for doing 
the best work, using a much smaller needle for the same 
thread than any other machine, and by the introduction of 
the most approved machinery, we have so increased the 
production of machines and perfected the =. that we are 
now able to meet all demands, and supply the very best ma- 
chines in the world. These machines are made at our new 
and spacious Factory at Bridgeport, Conn., under the imme- 
diate su gore on Pan wy = i a me ELIAs 

B,, the original inventor o: e Sewing Machine. 
= ce THE HOWE MACHINE CO., 
629 Broadway, New York. 











Lane’s Purchasing Agency, 
151 Nassausst., New Y orl. 


Iona and Jsraella Vines, $18 per dozen. The choicest Stock 
of Seeds, Vines and Plants constantly on hand, Orders care. 
fully packed and sent by mail or Express, 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS.e 


AGENTS WANTED inevery town throughout the land, to 
sell my new and a MAPS andCHARTS,. Thisis 
a rare chance for all out of employuient to procure a pleasant 
and profitable occupation. have the best assortment of 
Maps and Charts for traveling agents published in the United 
States. My Agents are making from five dollars to twenty 
dollars per day selling my Lincoln, Jolinson, and Our 
Patriots’ Charts. Send for a Catalogue giving full particu- 
lars, Address 

GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to PHELPS § WATSON, 16 Beekman-st., N. Y 














CLOTHES WASHER, 


THE MOST POPULAR, BEST, AND 
Cheapest Washing Machine 
EVER INVENTED. 


It is easy to operate, sitting or stariding; takes but little 
room; injures no garments; finishes its work in from. two to 
four minutes: is durable, convenient, and_the only Washing 
Machine ever known that is LIKED THE BETTER, 
THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the Very {Best by Solon Robinson, 
Orange Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent 


men, 

At the Great Fair of the American Institute, 
Oct., 1865, where all the principal Washers 
in the country were ably represented, it was 
awarded the FIRST PREMIUM. 

On receipt of $20 from places where no one is selling, we 
will send the Washer and the famous Universal 
Clothes Wringer, (and_pay the freight if within 200 
miles of New Yors.) The Washer alone will be sent for 
$12. Wholesale Terms Circular sent free. Exclusive right 
of sale given to the first responsible applicant from each 
town, R. C. BROWING, General Agent, 

32 Courtiandte-st. N. Y. 
(Opposite Merchants Hotel.) 


The Universal Clothes Wringer 
WITH COG WHEELS 


Has again taken the first? premium at 
the great Fair of the American Insti- 
tute; also at the State Fairs of New 
York, Vermont, Pennsylvania, New 
ss Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
\ Michigan, Illinois, and lowa. 
S Over two hundred thousand have 
\. been sold, and every purchaser will 
testify that they save their cost in 
clothing every year, besides saving 
half the labor of wringing. 
Send for Wholesale and Retail 
a 4 Terms Circular, 
Sot : R. C. BROWNING, Genl. Agent, 
$2 Courtlandt-st., (opposite Merchants Hotel), N. Y. 


CHALLENGE WASHING MACHINE. 


Warranted to Wash 
EASIER, QUICKER AND BETTER, 
and WITH LEss WEAR to the clothes than any other machine 
or process, 
WARRANTED to wash 
SIX SHIRTS IN SEVEN MINUTES, 
FOUR SHEETS IN FOUR MINUTES, 
and other clothes in proportion, 
Weighs but 30 tbs, Costs but $7 to $9. 
Sample machines sent on receipt of price, and money Te 
funded if they fail to give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Six Machines sent to one address for the price of five. 


Challenge Wringer and Mangle, 


OR 
IRONING MACHINE IN ONE. 
A PrrrecT WRrINGER. — Self-adjusting—Malleable iron 
frame—White Rolls, and a 
Perfect Ironing Machine 
for ironing WITHOUT HERAT, and as quickly as the articles 
would be run through a Wringer. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere, ces 
Send enclosing Stamp for Circular, giving 1000 referem 
and full description. 4 
S. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
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Improved Portable 


BAROMETER! 


Every intelligent farmer knows 
the value of a good Barometer, 
particularly in haying and hare 
vest, when its indications of a 
coming storm will often enable 
him to save valuable crops from 
damage and waste, and repay 
many times its cost. ‘There is 
hardly a business or occupation 
in which a Barometer will not 
orove useful and _ profitable. 
Since, by the invention of the 
WooprvurF Instrument, they are 
made safely portable, so that a 
very beautiful and nicely finish- 
ed ‘Barometer, correct in prin- 
ciple, and perfect in. construc- 
tion can be readily obtained by 
allat a very small cost; their 
use is becoming Universal. 

“It isthe best Barometer for 
general use.” 

American Agriculturist. 

“It is really a good, practical 
portable Barometer,” 

Scientific American. 

“The best Barometer, and 
very cheap.” 











Mother's Journal. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY- 
WHERE, 

Send Stamp for Circulars, 

All kinds, sizes and styles of 
THERMOMETERS of Superior 
Quality and Finish, constantly 
on hand or made to order, 

Address 
CHARLES WILDER, 
Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, 


A NEGLECTED COUGH, COLD, 
AN IRRITATED OR SORE THROAT, 
if allowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic Dis- 
eases, oftentimes incurable. BROWN’'s BRON- 
My CHIAL TROCHES reach directly the affected 
5 and give almost immediate relief. 
‘i ‘ MA, CATARRH, and 
be Troches are use- 
fal, Pusiic SPEAKERS and SINGERs should have the Troch- 
es to clear and strengthen the Voice. Those who overtax 
the yoice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should use 
them. OBTAIN only the genuine. “ Brown's Bronchial Troch- 
es,” having proved their eflicacy by a test of many year 
are highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians, an 
have received testimonials from many eminent men, 
“TI have never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, excepting to think yet better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 

















Rey. HENny WARD BEECHER, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealersin Medicine in the United 
States and Foreign countries, at 35 cents per box. 


Capea 


mR CLOVERS A HPION 
: HA Lever TRUS® 
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Is the best in use, It gives perfect ease, comfort, and securi- 
ty. Send stamp sor pamphict 


GLOVER, No, 11 Ann-st, New-York. 





Invalid’s Traveling Chairs 
for in or Out-Door use. Prices $15 
to $35. Patent Cantering Horses, 
prices $12 to $25. Nursery Swing 
upholstered, complete with hooks, 
$3.75. Child's Carriages, $5 to $30. 
Boys strong wagons, iron axles and 
seats, $4.50 to $6, For sale by the 
Manufacturer, 8. W. SMITH, 

90 William-st., 
New York. 








CHEAP SOAP. 


The universal testimony of the multitudes using PYLE’S 
0.K. SOAP, confirms the great fact, that it surpasses all othe 
erSoaps in market—in point of economy. It speaks for 
iteelf{—as does PYLE’S SALERATUS and CREAM TARTAR, 

SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
CHOICE GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Farm and Garden Implements, 
Guano, Bone Dust, and Fertilizers of every 


variety, Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 


For Price List, &c., See February Agriculturist, page 72. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New York, 


Italian Queen Bees. 


The Subscriber offers Queens of this valuable Bee, Ware 
ranted Pure. There are no black bees kept within sev- 
ral miles of my Apiary, making it almost impossible for 
any hybridization. 


Also Proprietor of the 
Langstroth Patent Bee-Hive 


for the State of Iowa. Will furnish Hives, Individual, Town. 
ship, or County Rights, For Circulars, Pamphlets, and Prico 
List, Address (enclosing stamp,) 

WM. H, FURMAN, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 














Will be issued in May next the first number of a monthly 
journal devoted to the interests of 


The Bee Keeper. 


No intelligent Apiarian can afford to be without 


The American Bee Journal. 


This monthly will afford a medium through which Bee 
keepers can compare experiences in their fascinating pursuit. 
Will present them monthly the cream of all foreign Bee 
journals, and will be devoted to the advance of Bee cuiture 
throughout the United States. The want of such a journal 
has long been felt by the American Apiarian, while this par- 
ticular branch of rural industry has not always occupied in 
the agricultural journalsthat prominent placeits importance 
demands. The American Bee Journal will have 
as regular contributors, and correspondents, some of the 
most intelligent, practical and successful Bee keepers in 
America, Messrs. Quinby and Langstroth, already eminent 
throughout the country as authors and successful Bee keep- 
ers, will contribute occasionally to its columns, The jour- 
nal will be issued in an attractive form and convenient for 
preservation, Correspondence onthe subject of Bee culture 
solicited from every quarter. Terms of American Bee Jour- 
nal, invariably in advance: 1 copy, one year, $1: 10 copies, 
one year, to one address, $9: 20 copies, one year, to one 
address, $16. Address E. VAN SLYKE, Editor and Proprie- 
tor, Office American Bee Journal, 180 Broadway, New York. 


PALes QUEENS DURING THE SEASON. 
Swarms in the summer, and full colonies in the fall. 
Send for Circular, 





M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


“Hints to Bee-Keepers,” 


SENT FREE of charge to any address, A Pamphlet of 
slain, practical directions for the profitable management of 
yees, American Movable Comb Bee-Hive. Italian Bees and 
Terms to Agents, A small work on a great subject. Bee- 
Keeping in a nut-shell,—Boston Cultivator. It exposes “bee 
humbugs” and explains pretended “secrets” which have 
mnystified the people not a little.—Illinois Farmer, 
@ddress H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio. 


HOROUGHBRED AYRSHIRE BULL AND 
Cow for sale by ALFRED M, TREDWELL, Madison, 
Morris Co., New Jersey. 
WY ANTED—AN ALDERNEY BULL CALF, 
THOROUGHBRED, 2 or 3 months old. Those having to 


sell please address, with stamp, JOHN BENNETT, Sunman, 
tipley Co., Ind. 














Tuis most novel in- 
vention prevents all ac- 
cidents by horses, With 
it, the running away, or 
kicking ot a horse, is 
utterly impossible. 








The Safety Bridle and Lines 
prevent all accidents by Horses, cost no more than old style, 
and pay larger profit than any other business to sell Rights, 

ead description and illustration on page 88, March Agricul- 

turist. For particulars, all who read this, send for Circular, 
8. B. HARTMAN, M. D., Millersville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


PLATA DUCKS 
Eggs for Sale. $5 per dozen. 
Address A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York, 


Brahma Pootra Fowls. 


Eggs of this superior breed of fowls, securely packed, will 
besent per express to any address on receipt of one Dollar 
yer dozen, These fowls are but the second step trom those 
mported, consequently PURE, Live weight from 18 to 2D 
when mature, ALEX, RANKIN 








Rochester, Mass, 





Fancy Fowls. 


FOR SALE—Dorkings, Polands, Hamburgs, Game, Brah- 
mas, Leghorns, Spanish, Sebrights and other Bantams, China 
and Toulouse Geese, Rouen and other Ducks, Fancy Pigeons, 
&c., &c, Also their eggs - oi tage ane nicely packed. 

From $2 to $4 per dozen, For Circular, address with stamp 
ne “Pp h. H. HAINES, Box 58, Elizabeth, N. J ‘ 
Fancy Poultry for Sale, 

Consisting of Black Spanish, Grey Dorkings, Silver Laced 
Seabright Bantams, Brahma Pootras, Hamburgs, Games, 
Bolton Greys, and Polands, Send stamp for Circular to 

E. N. BISSELL, Richville, Vermont, 
WGGS OF THE FOLLOWING FOWLS FOR 
4 Sale: Golden Hemborgh's, Silver —— ake a 
*s, Leghorns, Sumatra Games, Sebrights, Brahmas, &c. 
sis dtlaceaiaaatis ROBERY R. BERWICK, 
Norwalk, Conn, 


BNANCY FOWLS.—A FEW PAIRS OF BRAH- 
MAS, Poland, Hamburg, Spanish, jcamarn, and other 
lso Eggs for setting from new importations, __ 
fowls, Also BENJAMIN HAINES, JR,, Elizabeth, N. J. 
EGHORN FOWLS.—FINEST IN THE COUN- 
hite with yellow legs. Eggs constan on 
peed g Pe $1.50 per setting of 13, Address FRANCIS VAN 
DYK, Corner Yates and Myrtle Avs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















faced Black Spanish ¥owls, at two Dollars per doz, 


dress N. A. SHU'TE, Exeter, N. H. 











ie PATENT “Snap & 
Catou-’EM” Fisir 
Hoox.—aA __ per- 
fect trap, springs 
open in the fish’s mouth. Sports and Boys Pail’ want 
them, More Agents wanted. Send 30 cents and stamp for 
two sample Hooks, Terms and Trade Prices to JOSEPIL 
BRIGGS, 335 Broadway, N. Y., also General Agent for the new 


Patent Animal Fetters. 


Just what every farmer needs to restrain horses, mules and 
cattle, When turned out to pasture. Price $2.00 each, $18.00 
perdozen, Orders promptly filled, Send stamp for Circular, 


LAKELEE’S PATENT SHEEP CHAIR.— 

For holding Sheep while tagging or trimming and doctor- 

ing feet. Tne Chair is cheap, simple, and effectual. Fits any 

sized Sheep. No fastenings used. All the labor is performed 

standing erect. The sheep is placed in and out of the Chair 

without being lifted bodily up. The chair is endorsed by the 

best Wool-growers in the country. Territory for Sale. “Full 

particelers ‘free. From N. Y. and Vt., address S. A.J, 

‘LARK, Bedford, Cuyahoga Co, Ohio. Elsewhere, GEO, E: 
BLAKELEE, Huntington, Lorain Co., Ohio, 


Lalors’ Sheep & Lamb 


KOOK SiT 















Dipping Composition, 

Cures Scan, Ticks and Lick on SHEEP or CaTTLY, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its quality, and 
adds tothe general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold. 

For particulars apply to 
ALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents wanted for every State. 
Also for sale, wholesale and retail by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.,, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
and H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st,, New-York. 


Miller’s Infallible Tick Destroyer, 


For Sheep, is a certain cure for Tick, and all skin affec- 
tions in Sheep. No Flock-master should be without it, Sold 
in Tins at 50 cents; $1.00; and $1.50. The small sized Tin is 
sufficient for nearly 20 Sheep. Prepared only by 
HUGH MILLER & CO., Chemists, &c., 
Toronto, Canada West, 


TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN. 
SheenWash Tobacco 


Should be used by all Farmers on 


SHEEP, ANIMALS & PLANTS. 


If Farmers and others cannot obtain this article of traders 
in their vicinity, it will be forwarded free of “preee charge 
by JAS. F. LEVIN, 

Agt. South Down Co., 


23 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON 


fOOT ROT IN SHEEP, FOUL IN CATTLE 
and Thrush in Horses can be thoroughly cured by using 
WHITTEMORE’S Cure. For Sale by all Druggists, 
DUDLEY & STOFFORD, Agents, New-York. 

















American Hog Tamer. 


A simple instrument for cutting a hogs 
nose to prevent rooting. Isin use by thous- 
ands of Western farmers, and highly ap 
proved. 

Price $3.00, with three Knives, delivered at 
the nearest Express office to the purchaser, 
East of the Rocky Mountains, 

Address EMERY & CO.,, 
Chicago, lll, 


Drake’s Evaporator. 


Those interested in the Manufacture of Sorghum Syrup will 
find it to their interest to examine the Drake Evaporator, as 
it exceeds all others in all the principles needful for success 
ful syrup making. For Circulars with full information, 

Address JAMES CLOUD, Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa, 


MPROVED HAND LAWN-MOWER. — A 
simple, substantial, cheap, and effective Machine, Also 
manufacturers of the 
PREMIUM FARM GRIST-MILL, 
and every variety of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Send for descriptive circular, and address 
YM, L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


HORSE RAKE WIRE 
Of best quality and lowest rates, for sale by 


JOHN W. QUINCY, 
98 William-st., New York. 


HRESHING MACHINES. — THOSE WHO 
conteinplate buying Steam Threshera, Portable Engines, 
or Horse Power Threshing Machines, will do well to send for 
our Descriptive Circular, which we furnish free to all, Ad- 
dress J, W. Yeo, Robinson Machine Works, Richmond, Ind, 
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A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Tron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualitied satisfaction in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD & CO. 





Buy the Best ! 
“ pucKEyn | 





Mower & Re apeR 


The practical working of this Machine, in the handsof 
many Thousand farmers, has fully established 


ITS GREAT SUPERIORITY 


over all others in Durability, Strength, Simplici- 
ty, Lightness of Draft, Convenience, Univer= 
sal Efficiency, and 


E-very Desirable Feature of a Perfect 
MOWER and REAPER. 


The Buckeye for 1866 is the Best Harvester 
ever offered to the Farmer. 
Order early if you would make sure of securing the Best‘! 
Circulars with Prices, furnished on application, by “ Mail 
or otherwise.” 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
MANUFACTORY—Pouglikeepsie, N. Y. 
Office and Warchouse, 165 Greenwich-st., 
New-York. 
. »] , 
Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 
IMPROVED FOR 1866, 
Halisted’s Hay Fork Attachment. 
IMPROVED FOR 1866, 
Furnished entire orin parts. With instructions for putting 


up. Dealers Supplied. Agents Wanted. 
A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 











Nishwitz’s Monitor Mower 
and Reaper. 


The success of the Monitor is without parallel. Tt.em- 
braces every point necessary to make a Perfect Mow-= 
erand Reaper. It recommends itself to every farmer 
tor the simplicity of its construction, It is proved to be the 
Lightest Draft. lt takes the preference for du 
bility, case of managcment and good! work. 

Four different sizes. Fully warranted. For circu- 
lars giving full description, references, &c., Address 

F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer, 
pa Williamsburg, L. I, N. Y. 
. 


N. CLOYES, 
(General Agent, Central and Western N. Y.,) Utica. 
P. S. MESER: " 
General Agent, IlL, and the West,) 204 Lake-st., Chicago. 
SINCLAIR & CO., Baltimore, 
(General Agents for Maryland and Virginia.) 
NOTICE.—Responsible Agents Wanted, 











PREMIUM MACHINES. 
NEW-YORK STATE 
Acricultural Works. 


WHEELER, MELICK & OO, Proprietors, 
ALBANY, N. Y,, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway and Lever Horse Powers, 


Combined Threshers & Winnowers, 
CLOVER HULLERS, FEED CUTTERS, SAW MILLS, 
SHINGLE AND HEADING MACHINES, HORSE 
PITCHFORKS, HORSE RAKES, &c., &. 

(See cuts below.) 





SMITH’S GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SHINGLE AND HEADING MACHINE. 





penis 
Descriptive Circular an Price List sent free 
on application, 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 


s J ™ 
Corn Planting! Time Saved, 

Every Farmer should have one or more of THOMAS B. 
McCONAUGHEY'S Patent Corn Droppers, They will pos- 
itively save one half the time over the old_way of dropping 
Corn, ¢@7 To all those that use the Wheel Cultivator, 
these Droppers are just the thing needed—as they will drop 
the Corn so it can be worked equally alike either way, Drop- 
pers will be sent any where by Express for $2.00 apiece, 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address orders to 

THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware, 








mproved Patent Hand Lawn Mower.—Simple, 
Cheap and Effective. Send for pas Circular. Ad- 
dress WM. L. BOYER & BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT BASKET! 








This favorite Fruit Basket for Strawberries, &c., is receiv- 
ing the highest commendation from every quarter, and is 
called by many of our best Fruit Growers and Fruit Deal- 
ers, the only perfect article of the kind now in use. It is 
constructed so as to equalize the weight of the fruit—can be 
packed in less space—and when filled with fruit is exceeding- 
ly attractive in appearance, 

Having the advantage of superior machinery, the Baskets 
are sold at a less price than any jist class Basket now in 
market. AMERICAN BASKET CO., 

Office No. 313 Chapels-st., 
New-Haven, Conn. 


Hiailock’s Patent Fruit Box 


Is acknowledged by all those that have used them, to be the 
best style of box for conveying Small Fruit to market, they 
being square in shzpe. and the bottoms are raised so as not 
to press on the top of the fruit in the lower box, they are 
light and strong, having the corners bent and not nailed, 
the sides are one-twelfth of an inch in thickness, and _ being 
square in shape, there is no room lost in packing in Crates, 
fanufactured by Cc, D. DOUGHTY, 
Sith-st, and 8d Aycnue, New York, 
SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR, ~ ii 








we TER’S IMPROVED PORTABLE CIR. 
CULAR SAW-MILL, 
with ENGINE and BOILEKS complete. 
Combining LANE’S PATENT SET and FEED WORKs, 
THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT EXTANT, 

The entire Log of any length instantly and_unerringly set 
at both ends, at one and the same monient of time, by the’ man 
attending the Saw. Labor-suving and Time-saving. The ea- 
pacity of the Mill being thereby doubled. Pamphlets fur. 
nished. WINTER & CO.,, No. 40 Broadway, N. Y, 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


ricalturist, the largest berry known, 12 
een produced which weighed 1 pound, plants 
$50 per thous- 





Great A 
berries have 
$1 per dozen; $3 for fifty; $5 per hundred; or 
and, five thousand at less rates. 

Miss Ida, anew Seedling, more productive than the 
Wilson, $2 per dozen; or $10 per hundred, 

Green Prolific, a very large and productive kind, $1 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred; or $15 per thousand. 

Smith’s Buffalo, 50 cents per dozen; $2 per hundred, 
or $15 per thousand, 

French Early Sccdling, the best early berry, ang 

Russell Prolific, $1 per hundred, or $8 per thousand, 

Lenning’s White, a splendid large white berry, $1 
per dozen ;~$3 per hundred. 

Brooklyn Scarict, MonitorandCol. Elsworth, 
are the Tribune prize berries for which $3000 was paid, these 
should be in every good collection, plants $1 per dozen; $3 
per hundred, or $15 per thousand. 

Mead’s Seedling, a magnificent new Seedling, ber- 
ries six inches in circumference, $3 per dozen. 

Negro, a new kind, nearly black, $1 per dozen. 

The following 10 varieties were introduced last year from 
France, and Belgium All of them produce very large ber. 
ries, some of them monstrous, 

Comptesse de Morn, 
Zamorska, 
Crystal Palis, 
Monstrous de Robin, Ferdenand, 
La Marville, Helin Samis, 

A Selection at $2 per dozen ; or the ten, one doz. each, $15, 
Address WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., N. Y, 


Agriculturist Strawberry 
Yor Sale at $5 per 100, and $40 per 1000 Plants. Also Phila- 
delphia Raspberry at $35 per doz , and $40 per 100. _For Cir- 
culars address ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, New Je: sey. 


Excellent, 
Palmee, 
Souvinir de Nantis, 








JSUCUNDA 


We can furnish a few hundred very fine strong layered 
plants of this splendid new strawberry. 
Cc. L. HOAG & CU. Lockport, N. Y. 

| OR 100 PLANTS SEND BY MAIL, WAR- 

ranted genuine, and to reach the Purchaser at annexed 
prices. New Jersey Scarlet, 50 cts. @ 12, $3 ® 100, $20 @ 1000. 
Agriculturist, 75 cts. # 12, $4 #100. French Seedling, Downer, 
Cutter, Russell, Buffalo, Hovey, Wilson, Albany, Lady Finger, 
Triomphe de Gand, Austin, Bartlett, Lennig’s White, $1 ? 100 
Green Prolific, Byberry Seedling, Tribune Varieties $2 # 100, 
Jucunda from Knox $3 @ 12, $5 @ 25., For larger quantities, 
or Wilson Early Blackberry, Kittatinny, Phila. Raspberry, 
send for Descriptive and Price List, gratis, 

JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


NHE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY FOR 
Fall planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my methodof cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
ae complete, will be sent to any address. Agents 
anted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


Forty Acres in Small Fruits. 
rges pre-paid on Plants. See Prices 


d citi M hyn } 
a i q rch Number. 
™ — en A. XM. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 








To Agents and the Trade. 


My Catalogue is now ready, with great inducements to 
Agents. B. M. WATSON, Old Coney Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


The Universal Berry Box. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Rims and Bottoms, Machine for putting them up. Only 
$12 per 1000 Boxes! 

Send stamp for Circular. Address 

B. HATHAWAY, Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 

Ban dbabgh PEAR, PARADISE, QUINCE, 
150,00 Plum, Cherry and A ple Stocks, of 
rime quality. 2,000 extra strong Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
Moss Roses, Tree Peonies, and Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 
for sale by B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 

Catalogues are now ready. Plymouth, Mass, 


Genesee Valley Nurseries. 
Rochester, N. WV. 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in large 
quantities, 

EVERGREENS.—We offer an unusually fine Stock 
for spring, particularly Norway Spruce, 3to 4 ft. 

PEARS-Standards, a fine stock of 1st, 


2nd, and medium qualities. 

We also offer the finest collection and largest assortment 
of fineand new imported FLOWER SEEDS, ever offer- 
ed in this country, 

Parties wishing to purchase in large quantities shou 
themselves of our several Catalogues, 

Our Nurseries embrace over Three Hundred and fifty acres 
of Land. . 
Catalogues Nos. 1 and 2—Abridged retail Fruit and Orna 

mental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
Catalogue No. 83—Green House, Bedding Plants, Bulbs, 
Choice Flower Seeds, &c. 
Catalogue No. 4—Wholesale and Trade List for spring of 
1866, FROST & CO. 
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NEWDWAR 


Anew dwarf variety of the AMERICAN Arbor VIT4, originated on our grounds a few years ago; remarkable for its slow 


growth and compact symmetrical habit. 


We have no hesitation in recommending it as an acquisition of much value in the class of small hardy Evergreens, for the 
decoration of Gardens, Lawns or Cemeteries, where large trees may not be admissible. 

The above cut is a portrait of a specimen five years old, 15 inches in height, and 13 inches broad,drawn from nature by 
We now offer it for sale for the first time, at the following prices: 
Large Plants, 12 to 18 inches high, and about the same in breadth............ $3 each. 
Smaller Plants, say 6 to 8 inches, strong and well rooted, $2 cach; $18 per dozen. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, 


Mr. Geo. Frauenberger, of this city. 





F ARBOR VITA. 


TOM THUMB. 


—~——_——__+@<o— 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





FOREST TREES. 


A new and much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall's 
“North American Sylvia,” complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with'277 beautifully Colored plates, 
true to nature, accompanied with letterpress description of 
all our ** North American Forest Trees.” The 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on this 
subject. maperiences ard i mrey 3 _ valuable illus- 
trated works in all parts of the United States. 

gy ; RICE, RUTTER & CO., 

525 Minor-st.. Philadelphia, 


First Class Osage Orange 
Hedge Plants, 


Wholesale and Retail. Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, large and smal! sizes, Wilson's Early Blackberry, Dah- 
lias, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, New Roses. 

Send red stamp for Greenhouse and Bedding Plant Cata- 
logue, just issued. F,. K. PHGENIX, Bloomington, Ml. 
KIP-T A-VIN-NY—lts Chief Points are: 
; 1. Very largest size. 

2. Enormous productiveness, 
3. Most delicious flavor. 
4. Uniform Ripening. 
5. No Hard core like Lawton. 
6. Sweet enough without sugar. 
7. Retains color after picking. 
%,. Earlier than New Rochelle, 
9, Fit for Market when Ripe. 
10. Very hardy, has never win- 
ter-killed. 
11. Tested by 3 to ten years trial, 
1:2. Admitted the Best Black- 
berry known _by the highest 
authority, viz; Chas. Downing, Wm. 
S. Carpenter, Peter B, Meade, Editors 
Agriculturist, and every one who has 
tasted it. My 2-vear old plants will 
furnish berries of medium size this season, 
if carefully transplanted and attended to. 
Order early to prevent disappointment, 
": é 1-year plants by mail, $1.50 each ; p. doz, 
! $12, by exp. less. For Testimonials, &c.. 
AVERAGE sIzE. address E, WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


Choice Pear Trees at a Sacrifice. 


, 2500 Dwarf Bartletts, Lovise Bonne de Jersey's and Duchess 
de Angouleme's, four to twelve feet high, three to seven 
years old, in bearing condition, at $40 per 100, asiny Orchards 


must be thinned out, 
WILLIAM Y. BEACH, 
Wallingford, New Haven Co, Conn. 


Hlale’s Early Peach. 


This magnificent Peach1s what the Bartlett 1s among Pears 
in Popularity. Ripens 2 weeks earlier than any known 
Variety, Send for Cireular. 

AUSTIN J. ROBERTS, Lakeville, Mass, 
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eee eS tesinidos : 
} Y WHOLESALE LIST OF GARDEN AND 
i Flower Sceds is now ready, and will be sent on applica: 
pon B, M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, and Seed 

stablishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


ratomtitae cinch deal Tea gente 
(DRANBERRY PLANTS.—MORE OF THE 


AME KIND, by 
Dit. B, I, STEVENS, Essex, Conn, 











Evergreens for Hiedges ! 
100,000 American Arbor Vite, White Spruce, and Hemlock, 
for sale. These trees have all been grown on high land and 
in open grounds, where they were not shaded, and are near- 
ly as good as Nursery-raised trees, No stock will be kept 
out of the ground for sale. Persons wishing to get a good 
article in good order, therefore will do well to send their 
orders early in the season, 
per 100. per 1000, 
6 to 12 inches high..................8 4.00 $30.00 
Rei See 6.50 50.00 
en | reer 10.00 80.00 
T also furnish all kinds of Horticultural stock, Catalogues 
furnished on application. L. WHITLOCK, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


@ HELTER, ORNAMENT AND PROTECTION. 
— One hundred thousand Red Cedar 4 to 12 inches high, for 
$6 = one thousand. 10 to 15 inches $2 per hundred, care- 
fully handled, packed and delivered at the Depot. 
J. A. CARPENTER & CO., Cobden, Union Co., Tl. 
| OO NORWAY SPRUCE FOR SALE, 4 
J to 7 feet, at 20 to 39 cents, to clear a piece of 
ground, Also Amer, Arbor Vite, Hedge Plants, Strawber- 
ries, &c, WM. DAY, Morristown, N., J. 


CREVELING GRAPE VINES, 


Nearly as early as Hartford Prolific, of Superior Quality, 
and good for both wine and the table. 


10,000 
Vines for sale, at $5 per doz., $40 per 100, $300 per 1000, 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


250,000 GRAPE VINES FOR SALE. 


ie VINES from single eyes, $10 per 100, or $80 per 














CONCORD VINES from Layers and Cuttings, from 12 to 20 
Dollars per 100, or $100 to $165 per 1000. 
CATAWBA ROOT, 25 Dollars per 1000, 
Hartford, Delaware and Norton's very reasonable, Con- 
cord Cuttings, $10 per 100. Norton’s Cuttings, $12 per 1000. 


Send Orders and Stamp for Catalogue to 
DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Ill, 


100,000 GRAPES, 
Including all the best sorts for Vineyards or private lands, 
at the lowest rates. Sent by Express, or pre-paid by mail, 


carefully packed. Agents Wanted. Catalogues to any Ad- 
dress, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 


Plymouth, Mass. 
CARD. 


Sing Sing Grape Vines.—As I sell only grape 
vines grown by myself, I would hereby notify my customers 
and the public that my large stock of last year is entirely 
sold.—I shall endeavor to have alargerstock for next season, 
J. F. DELIOT, Sing Sing, N. Y 


Grape Vines for sale. 
Iona, Adirondac, Israella, Delaware, Allen's Hybrid, 
& BR. H, MACE, 


Rogers’ Hybrids, Creveling, &c., &c. ‘ 
Newburgh, N. Y., (adjoining Chas, Downing) 

















IONA AND ISRAELLA 
VINES, 


I am still able to furnish vines of best quality for garden 
planting, to Clubs, and to individuals. 


For a statement of the great advantages of purchasing by 
Clubs, see Club propositions, and also revised Price List for 
spring of 1866, 


The extremely low price at which these vines are sold to 
Clubs will place them within the reach of the most moder. 
ate means, and the money obtainable at the end of the first 
season from propagators for the cuttings will repay the cost 
of their purchase, These vines will not be in less demand 
than at present, until the country is supplied, and may be 
expected to afford anincreasing revenue in this way for 
years to come, 


Wherever they become known there is no person that ha 
place for them to grow, that will be without enough to fur- 
nish grapes for a generous family supply during at least four 
or five months of the year, 

The Iona and Israella grapes are admitted by all good 
judges to be greatly superior to all other native grapes, but 
the radical and important difference between the Iona and 
our heretofore leading kinds is fully understood only by those 
who have made themselves well acquainted with both, by 
actual trial in immediate comparison, 

The past fall this trial was made in thousands of instances 
with the best Catawbas, and always with the same result, 
No one who has made the trial has ever said that the Iona 
has been or can be overpraised, 

Many have conjectured that a grape of such surpassing 
excellence ag the Ionacould not be very hardy. The ex- 
treme severity of the past winter has added a vast amonnt 
of “cumuiative evidence,” to the already demonstrative 
proof from all quarters, of its surpassing hardiness, 

I have prepared a Pamphlet of 24 pages, with fine Engray- 
ings of the vines in bearing, that gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of the character of these’ grapes, with their origin and 
history, also some of the opinions of Judges and Commit- 
tees that have examined them the past three years, and of 
some that have known them thoroughly for eight years, 
Itissent with Price List for2-cent stamp, Colored Engravings 
of the Iona sent for $1.50. To all purchasers for $1.00, and to 
Club Agents for'75 cents. It isa handsome picture for fram- 
ing or for portfolio, “ Manual of the Vine,” a thorough 
and extensive treatise sent for 50 cents, It contains about 
150 illustrative and chiefly original engravings, with much 
important matter that cannot be found elsewhere. 

I have some selected vines not described on my list that 
are very cheap for Vineyardists, Nurserymen or Dealers, 

Cc. W. GRANT, Fona, 
(near Peekskill.) Westchester Co,, N.Y. 


PARSONS & CO... 


offer for the Spring Trade at low rates the choice varieties of 
GRAPE VINES. 


Delaware—No. 1; extra strong, $30 per 100, 
: No. 2; fine plants, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000, 
No.3; $12 per 100; $109 per 1000, 


IONA and ADIRONDAC, 


No. 1; strong’ extra plants, $18 per doz.; $100 per 100, 
For the other sorts, see Catalogue, 
Standard Pears and other 


FRUIT TREES. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in great variety, for planting 
singly and for massing. 
They commend their collection of 


EVERGREENS 


both to the amateur and to nurserymen. Tlicir small plants 
of these grown for the Trade, ure put at low rates, 
Rhododendrons Of the best grafted sorts at $18 per doz. 
ROSES—Hybrid Perpetuals, No. 1 $20 per 100; No, 2, $15 
per 100; China and Tea varieties, $17 per 100. These are all 
upon their own roots, not budded or grafted, 
For Catalogues, Address at FLUSHING, N, Y. 


GRAPE VINES, 


Evergreen and Deciduous Trees. 


15,000 Delaware Grape Vines, No. 1, $25.00 per 100. We 
are confident these will suit purchasers, as no pains have 
been spared in the course of propagation. Some No, 2's at 
$15.00. Montgomery, Union Village, Rebecca, Allen's Hy- 
brid, Catawba, Rogers’ Hybrids Nos, 8, 9, 15 and 83, and soma 
other varieties at equally low rates, Wilson Strawberry 
ponte $5.00 per_1,000——Norway Spruce, 4 to 7 feet high, 

20.00 per 100, White Corsican, and other Pines, 4 to 7 feet 
high, $20.00 per 100. American Arbor Vite, 3 to6 feet high, 
$20.00 to $30.00 per 100, Siberian Arbor Vite, 2 to 8 feet high, 
$50.00 per_100. Larch, English Mountain Ash, fine, White 
Ash, Elm, Linden, and. Maple, 8 to 10 feet high, $12.00 to $15 
per 100. Turkey and English Oaks, 5to6 feet high, $12.00 to 
$15.00 per 100, Will be delivered at cars or boat, Packing 
charges reasonable, 

Also, Extra Early Smooth Red, and Cook's Favorite To- 
mato seed mixed, the earliest, best, and most prolific of all 
varieties, Several bushels for sale at $3.00 per pound. P.O, 
charges, 8 cts, per Ib, FERRIS & CAYWOOD, 
Po’keepsie, N. >. 


EVERGREENS.—J. W. ADAMS, Portland, Me., wil? 
forward his new trade list on application, 
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Bloomington Nursery, 
240 Acres! {4th Year! 


Apple, land 2 year, also ist class 3 to 5 year Standard 
Apple; Dwarf Apple; Standard and Dwarf Pear, 
Plam, Cherry, Hale’s Early Peach, jApricot, 
Mulberries, Currants, Gooseberry, Kittatin- 
ny, and other Blackberries, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, with 
general assortment of Grapes. Apple and Pear Root Grafts, 
Nursery Stocks, Cions, Cuttings, ke. &c. Osage Orarge, 
fine 1 year, Wholesale and Retail. Potatoes—Cuzco, Garnet 
Chill, Pinkeye Rustycoat, also Calico, Early Goodrich, Glea- 
s0n.—Evergreens, very large stock, mostly medium and 
sinall sizes.—Ornamental Trees anc Shrubs, Roses, the very 
largest and best assortment we know of, over 600 varieties.— 
Dahiias, Lilies, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Peeonies —Green-House 
and Bedding Plants.—Having Eight large Houses we can 
furnishea Splendid Floral Collection, Send 2 Red Stamps 


for Catalogues, Address 
F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, Hlinois. 


CHOICE SEED. 


I would again invite the attention of the public to my An- 
nual Catalogue of choice and reliable garden seeds, embrac- 
ing over two hundred varieties, over one half of them of my 
own growing. I would invite particular attention to the 
following list of new, rare, or very desirable vegetables. 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, (the king of all cabbages, 
sometimes weighs 60 lbs., and averages 30 lbs. by the acre. 
No cabbage will grow so large in the hot south as this. My 
seed are grown from the very largest and best of heads,- I 
was the original introducer of this, and of a number of the 
varieties in the following list.) Stone Mason Cabbage, (a 
very large drumhead, remarkably reliable for heading, very 

rofitable for market, heads very hard and very tender 
Put up in half oz, packages, or sold by the pound.) Bur- 
nell’s King of the Dwarfs, (the earliest of all cabbages, new, 
just from England, very fine and sweet flavor.) Richmond's 
compact Brussells Sprouts, (new, from England; selected 
for its very dwarf and compact habit.) Mammoth Sweet 
Corn, (the Lreest sort known, weighing two to three pounds 
to the ear; very sweet, It took the first prize at the Annual 
Exhibition of the Mass, Hort’l Soc’y, of 1864.) Mammoth 
French Squash, (weighs from 100 to 260 lbs.) Mammoth 
Chicory, (an improved French variety ; largest of all.) Amer- 
ican Turban Squash, (the dryest, sweetest and richest flavor- 
ed of all fall squashes. My seed [Lintroduced this,] are the 
purest in the country.) New York Improved extra large 
purple Egg Plant, (this is of larger size and of a deeper 

yurple than the common large purple.) Striped Guadalope 
bes Plant, (grows to size of long purple, striped with yel- 
low, og and white; quite ornamental, edible.) Orna- 
mental Kale, (several varicties in one package. Fine for 
either the Flower or Kitchen garden.) New Alma Cauli- 
flower, (a new English variety; it has given great satisfac- 
tion.) Lenormand’s Mammoth Cauliflower, (a new French 
sort, Which promises to be the largest and most reliable va- 
riety grown) Early Paris Cauliflower, (imported seed; a 
standard sort.) Ward's Nectar Melon, (pure; the richest 
and spiciest of all the green fleshed varieties.) Caterpillar 
Plants,) several varicties in one package; a curious oddity 
from France.) Vegetable Snails, (another vegetable curios- 
ity used by the French cooks to garnish their dishes.) Striped 
Leaved Japanese Maize,(a new and beautiful plant from 
Japan, with foliage striped with green and white, and at 
times with rose.) Snake Cucumber, (a long, coiled, snake- 
like curiosity.) Vilmorin’s new wrinkled edible todder Pea, 
(the first wrinkled kind yet known, the pods of which are 
eaten.) Each of the above forwarded by mail, post-paid by 
me, at 25 cents a package. Also Early Cracker Onion, (a 
flat variety, the earliest of all the yellow sorts ; quality very 
superior. See my Treatise on Onion Raising, page 13.) Early 
Red Danvers Onion, (an early, round red variety, of a fine 
bright color.) Early Extra Flat —— Beet, (has a very 
small leaf top; quality excellent.) Red Castelnaudary Bect, 
(a famous French variety, in France it has a nut-like flavor; 
flesh deep Preis. very tender, sweet and rich flavored.) 
Giant Ovoid Mangel Wurtzel, (a new French sort, character- 
ized by its firm,solid flesh large size and symmetrical growth.) 
Dilliston’s Extra Karly Pea, (of 116 varieties tested in Eng- 
land, this proved to be the earliest; seven days earlier than 
Daniel U’lourke.) Tom Thumb Pea, (very early; ten inch- 
es high ; very productive.) Drew's New Dwarf Pea, (new; 
very dwarf, peas mostly oblong, each plant forms a bushy 
— but one pea being required to about a foot of row.) 
srown'’s New Dwarf Early Marrowfat Pea, (a new variety, 
which may be relied upon as both the earliest and most 
dwarf Marrowfat grown.) McLean’s Advance, (new; dwart, 
wrinkled, very early and productive: an9%improvement on 
Napoleon.) Princess Royal, (new English pea, very produc- 
tive. These two varieties have been selected as best out of 
over 20 newsorts.) Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth(this is a larger, 
pee than the Champion of England, grows but about half as 
1igh, is sweet, and excellent.) Scarlet Flowering Bean, (an 
English bean. quite ornamental ; grows about two feet high.) 
Extra Long Caseknife, (a very vigorous and productive va- 
riety, has given great satisfaction.) Concord ey (the ear- 
liest pole bean I have found; in quality resembles Horticul- 
turist, but yields much better.) Indian Chief Bean, (the best 
string pole bean known; —oe in condition for stringing.) 
Yard Long Bean, (foliage highly ornamental; bean a curios- 
ity.) Jet Cranberry: Mottled Jranberry, (each of these are 
an improvement in health, vigorous growth and produc- 
tiveness, on the old-fashioned Cranberry or Tory bean.) Til- 
den’s New Tomato; New Mexican Tomato; Mammoth Chi- 
huahua Tomato; Cook's Favorite; French Upright; Early 
York, and Bates’ Extra Early Tomatoes, (for particular de- 
scription of these, see my advertisement in another column.) 
Bates’ Extra Early Sweet Corn, (earlier than Darling's Early, 
a varicty of the sweet wrinkled kerneled corn, excellent for 
the table.) Golden Sweet, (early, tender, sweet, with a rich 
flavor, peculiarly itsown.) Sweet Mexican Corn, (the sweet- 
est and tenderest variety I have yet found.) Late Red Cob, 
old-fashioned eight-rowed sweet corn, (the ears of these two 
varieties grow to a very large size: quality sweet and very 
tender, keeping a long while in condition for table use.) 
Chufas, (very prolific ; taste very much like a fine Cocoanut.) 
Hubbard Squash, (the dryest, sweetest and richest flavored 
of all winter squashes. [ introduced this seed pure.) Yoko- 
hama Squash, (this new variety from Japan, has the finest 
grain of all squashes, with a rich, marrow-like taste.) Bos- 
ton Marrow, ({ consider my variety to be the purest in the 
United States ; it took the first premium at the last Annual 
fair of Mass. Hort. Society.) Para or Polk Squash, (a bush 
squash for late fall and winter use ; in quality it resembles a 
rich Crookneck, My seed stock came from Para, and is 
yerfectly pure.) Swiss Chard, (the best of all the Beet fami- 
y for greens, the leaf stalks are used as Asparagus.) Chinese 
Sugar Cane, (imported seed: pure.) Otahetian Cane, (by 
some preferred to all other varieties for cultivation in the 
North.) Covent Garden Radish, (very long, of extra bright 
scarlet color; Market Gardeners try this !) Surry White 
Wheat, (a new English sort, highly recommended for 
poor and elevated soils; less subject to blight and rust than 
other varieties, and has yielded 15 per cent. more than every 
variety with which it has come into competition.) Fejee 
Bean, (warranted to be both the earliest and the hardiest of 
all bush beans.) Improved Green Globe Savoy Cabbage, (as 
reliable for heading as my Stone Mason, the quality of the 
Savoy is superior to all other varieties for table use.) Mam- 
moth Millet, (extra tall heads, largest of all.) True Boston 














Curled Lettuce, (the most ornamental lettuce known.) Nea- 
olitan Cabbage Lettuce, (this is one of the finest Cabbage 
ettuces yet introduced.) Six choicest varieties of Cabbage 

Lettuce, (the six finest native and foreign sorts, in one pack- 

age.) White Japan Melon, (very early, remarkably sweet, 

very popular.) Allen's Superb, (quality very superior, by 
some called “King of Melons.) Orange Watermelon, 

(new; when fully ripe the skin peels off like that of an or- 

ange.) Early Sebee Potato, (new; has all the characteristics 

of the excellent Jackson White, but is ready for market 
from ten days to a fortnight earlier. A decided acquisition.) 

Early Chenery, (a new, very early, dry potato, becoming 

quite popular jn Boston Market.) Goodrich’s Seedling, (new, 

guite early and productive.) Garnet Chili, (remarka y bv 
rom rot: large, solid, very productive; an_excellent keep- 
er.) Chick Pea, (used on the Continent of Europe as a sub- 
stitute for coffee.) Yellow Lupins, (extensively used in Eu- 
rope for subsoiling: highly recommended in U. 8S. Agricul- 
tural Report.) Improved Long Green Cucumber, (extra 
long; very fine.) New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber, (one of the 
largest and best varieties cultivated. Ornamental Gourds, 
(many varieties in one package, ae pipes Gourd), 
n 


Sutton’s Students Parsnip, (new, originate ngleud , de- 
sirable.) Chinese Rose Winter Radish, (decidedly the best 
of all the winter sorts; an acquisition.) Hood’s Dwarf Im. 


perial Purple Celery, (a new variety from France). 

Each of the above will. be forwarded, post-paid by me, at 
15 cents per package, and warranted to reach the purchaser, 
Catalogues sent gratis to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
BRILL & KUMERLE, 

151 & 153 Broad-street, Newark,JNew Jersey, 
GROWERS AND DEALERS 
In Best Quality Vegetable, 
Crass and Flower Seeds. 


Embracing everything desirable in both Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Department. For sale in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers at the lowest market rates. Descriptive Priced Cat- 
alogues furnished gratis, and ali information as to prices, for 
larger and stated quantitics, promptly given on application, 








Improved Roofing, 


Is the Lightest and Cheapest Roofing inuse Itcan be ap- 
plied by any one and can be made any color 

Improved Preservative Paint, 
Is the best Preservative Paint in the world for wood and 
metals, Jt és always ready for use 

Improved Roofing Cement 

for repairing all kinds of Roofs. Send for descriptive circu. 
lars to H. W. JOHNS, 


successor to The Johns & wae § Manufacturing Co, 
78 William-st., corner of Liberty-st., New York, 


THE BEST FERTILIZER, 


The Rumford Chemical Works offer for sale, 1,200 tons of 
Wilson’s Patent Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime, 
This valuable Fertilizer is made entirely from bone, and ni- 
trogenous substances, and oil of vitriol, and is compounded 
from them in such proportions as to make the best possible 
Fertilizer. 

Orders from any part of the country, except Maryland, for 
any quantity, will be promptly filled, if accompanied with 
the money, or satisfactory references. 

Citizens of Maryland should address their orders to Hon, 
Robert Turner, Baltimore, 

This Fertilizer always produces superior crops of Grass, 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, and Buckwheat, of Pota- 
toes, Turnips, and Beets, and is most excellent for Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines. 

Price at the Works, for 10 Tons, or less, $60 per Ton, A 
liberal discount to dealers. 

GEO. F WILSON, Treasurer, 
Nos. 58, 59 and 60 South Water-st., 
Providence, R. 1. 
H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., Agent in New York City. 











I | RAZILIAN POP CORN BY MAIL. This corn 

has been acclimated and raised two years in Ohio, For 
expansiveness, softness when popped, fine flavor, and _pro- 
ductiveness it is very much superior to any other. Soil and 
cultivation being good, it yields from six to fifteen ears to 
the plant, the suckers bearing like the main stalk. For 
twenty-five cents directed to 

J. A. HATHAWAY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

one hundred and fifty grains, and for fifty cents four hundred 
grains will be sent post-paid, 


My Onion Seed. 
What they Say of It! 


“ Des MOINEs, Iowa, Oct., 1865. 

Mr. J. J. H. Greacory,—Dear Sir,—I teel it my duty to 
return you my sincere thanks for the good and genuine seed 
of different kinds I bought of you, There was considerably 
over one hundred dollars worth, all true to name, and excel- 
lent. The Onion Seed was the best I ever bought, and I 
have had a good deal of experience with different seedsmen. 
Some of my Danvers Onions measured sixteen inches in 
circumference. ROBERT GIBSON.” 

Mr. Israel Whitcomb, of Hingham, Mass., writes: “I 
bought seed of you last season, and am satisfied. I think I 
shall harvest from 1500 to 2000 bushels, and I haye not seen 
one scallion as yet.” 

I have grown a fine lot of Early Round Yellow Danvers, 
(this yields enormous crops,) Large Red, Early Red Globe, 
Yellow Flat or Strasburg, and Early Cracker Onion Seed. 
Iinvite all who want seed that is reliable in every respect, to 
sendfor my Onion Circular for prices and detailed descrip- 
tion of varieties, which I send gratis to all, Why run any 
risk of losing so valuable a crop through poor seed ? 
have published a thurough Treatise on Onion Raising of 32 
pages, With 13 illustrations, which I send to any address for 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





cents, 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
WARRANTED GENUINE. 
lounce, 25 cents; 4 ounces, 75 cts.; os pound, $1.25; 1 pound, 
$2. By mail, post-paid. J. MASON, Agent, 
Sign of the “Good Samaritan,” 42 State-st., Hartford, Conn. 


10 oO POUNDS CABBAGE, CARROT, 
o Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, Turnip 
and all other desirable Garden Seeds, in large or small quan- 
tities. Also in Boxes. Wholesale and Retail Catalogues now 
ready. Agents Wanted. . M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL, 
pre-paid, including all the really valuable old sorts 
with many new and fine varieties. Priced Catalogues will 
be sent to any address, Agents Wanted. B.M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, 


Solanum Jasminoides. 


For Illustration and description, see Agriculturist for De- 
cember. 1000 weil rooted plants, price 50 cents each, or 3 for 
$1.25. By mail, post-paid. 

J. MASON, Agt., Sign of the “Good Samaritan,” 
42 State-st., Hartford, Conn. 

















American Roofing Company. 


This Roofing is the lightest known, weighing fourteen 
ounces to the yard, yet is warranted permanent, and as tight 
as any Roofing ever made. 

It rolls up and unrolls like Oil Oloth, is perfectly pliable 
and elastic in any weather, and is a ready roofing, furnished 
ready for use, and can be laid down by any sensible workin 
man according to directions furnished by the undersigned, 

It is not destroyed by putting down; when no longer re- 
quired in one place, can be taken up and be put down else- 
where as good as new. 

The American Paint, manufactured originally only 
for use on the Patent Roofing, has been tried exten- 
sively on other Roo/s, and on Walls, Fences, Carts and Cars, 
and has given such extraordinary satisfaction, that it is now 
extensively sold for such purposes, It dries with a smooth, 
gloss surface, of a beautiful Maroon color, becomes very 
nard by exposure, and will not blister or crack either from 
heat or cold. Printed Circulars and other information can 
be obtained from NRY SMITH, Agent, 

94 Wall-st., P.O. Box, 1319, New York. 





GUANO. 


FARMERS, READ! 
The Excelsior Poudrette and Fish Guano Works, 


Office and Depot, 195 Water-st., New York. 
RICARDO & CO., Proprietors. 

We are making an exira fine Jmproved quality of Pov- 
DRETTE this season, composed of Night Soil, Urine, Butch- 
er's Blood, Offal,and Fish Guano, and guarantee it superior 
in quality to any other Fertilizer in Market, and at a much 
lower price. Farmers and Gardeners, study your interest, 
and use it. Price $2.00 per Barrel, and 33 cents per Bushel, 
Call and see us or send for a Circular, Address or call on 

RICARDO & CO., 
195 Water-st., near Fulton, New York, 


P.S.—Besure you get the “ExcELsion.” “BEWARE OF 
FRAUDS AND MISREPRESENTATIONS.” 


FERTILIZERS 


Our superior Fish Fertilizers are worthy of trial by every 
farmer. They have been long known and extensively used 
by the farmers of Long Island, and Connecticut, and the 
alone, have realized the advantageous results of these fertil- 
izers, Our pure ground Fish Guano, containing about 9 per 
cent, of Ammonia, will nearly equal in result the best Peru- 
vian Guano. Our Pure Fish Scrap, ~~ a a like propor- 
tion of ammonia, and about 20 per cent. of moisture, will 
prove correspondingly advantageous,  - 

We also prepare a very valuable Concentrated Fish Fertil- 
izer, which we offer at the low pe of $2.00 per barrel. 
Try it in your Corn or Cabbage hills, the result will satisfy. 
Samples of Fish Guano sent by mail. Address 

PECK & GLOVER, Southold, N. Y. 


TASKER & CLARK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME! 
Which they are now offering at the reduced price of $50 per 
ton of 2000 Ibs, Also, Meat and Bone Compost—a superior 

article for spring crops, at $40 per ton. 
ga?~ A liberal discount to Dealers, Address 
TASKER & CLARK, 8th and Washington-sts., Phila. 
N. B.—The above for sale also by Dealers generally. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Eyual to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less. 

_We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Belt 
timore, and Dr, Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, a 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, am 
directions for use, can be obtained from 


J. O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
131 Pearl-st., New-York. 


nuthin 
For Sale by the Manufacturers, Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime. Address 


A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. 
exemsensns 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
of recent importations, for sale by 
CHAPMAN & VANWYCK, 
170 Front street, New York. 


$150 A MONTH MADE by DISCHARGED 
Soldiers and others, with Stencil Tools. 
aa to send for our free Catalogue, containing (NC che 
a a * “Brattleboro, Ve 
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" Publishea this Day, 
- BY 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


443 & 445 Broadway. 


7% ‘ 
INDIAN CORN, 
. 
ITS 
Culture and Uses. 
BY EDWARD ENFIELD. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 308 pages. Price, $1.73. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

“The importance of the subject, and the absence of any 
work especially devoted to it, is deemed a sufficient apology 
for the appearance of this book. For a number of years the 
author has given much attention, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, to the culture and uses of Indian Corn, and has, dur- 
ing that time, accumulated a considerable amount of mate- 
rials relating to the subject, and mainly derived from the 
experience of farmers in yvaricus sections of the ype! 
* * * * * Theaim has been to condense within a small 
compass all needed and useful information, and to state facts, 
opinions, and results, as clearly and concisely as possible.”— 
Extract from Preface.—it contains nearly fifty useful tables 
of the highest value to Farmers, and of these more than 
thirty are new and original, haying never before appeared 


in print. 
CONTENTS: 
Extent and yalue of the Corn|Practical Mode of Testing the 





Value, 


crop, Soi 
Adaptation to Varieties of] Manures, 

Soil and Climate. Enemies of Corn. 
Certainty of the Crop. Remedies, 


Preventives anc 
Average Yield. y 


1 

Diseases of Corn 
Limit of Production. The Stalk Crop. 
Improvement of Varieties, Cost of Production. 
Introduction of new yarieties.| How to Obtain a Large Yield, 
Seed for Planting. Uses of Corn. 
Time to Plant. Products of One Acre. 
Soil and its Constituents. Corn Culture at the West, 
The manufacturing interest in| Market Price of Corn, 

its relation to Agriculture, | 


.WORSHIP IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR 


Teachers, Parents and Pastors.—Over 500 pages 
Super Royal octavo—bound in English Mugitin, 

254 Lessons containing Music, Hymns and Scripture 
readings, 

254 Prayers prepared, each for its Lesson, by eminent 
Educators, including Pastors, Teachers, Editors, Generals, 
Judges, &c. 

Specimen Pages and circular giving particulars are 
ready, Address Rev. W., T. WYLIE, care J. B. Rop@eErs, 
54 North 6th-st., Philadelphia, or Publishers, 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
130 Grand-st., New-York, 
512 Arch-st., Philadelphia, 
6 Custom House Place, Chicago, 


There’s no such Girl as Sally. 


A New song with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Words by 
PHILANDOR JONES. Music by FELIX KRUPPER. The most 
popular and “taking” humorous song published, combining 
sense and sentiment, love, life and laughter. The leading 
vocalists throughout the country are placing it in their bud- 
gets of good things, and delighting their audiences with _ it 
nightly. Our homes will soon be ringing with its melody. 
It will be sung everywhere—in fact, sung, whistled, hummed, 
drummed, Brass-Banded and Hand-Organized, as nosong has 
been since the days of the venerable Tucker. The song, the 
dance melody, and that unique echo, ad lib., of “Sally, Sally, 
Sally,” are making a most successful raid upon the popular 
taste. Price 30 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid 


ADAMS & CU., Publishers, Boston, 
GEMS 














OF SACRED SONG 


A New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompaniments; a beau- 
tiful collection of popular music, uniform with the previous 
volumes of the “ Home Circle Series,” now consisting of 
seven volumes, the whole forming the most complete and 
valuable library of Piano Music published, to which will soon 
beadded ** Gems of Scottish Song,” now in press, 
Price of each, Plain, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, full gilt, $4. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





; Parts I § II. 2d5cts. each part 
R AN i fi » of 12 Cards, Every Card involves 
Bea in «artistic problem, requiring 
Seeestudy and keen observation for 
=< PARTS 18:2 AGeSa icir solution, and thereby culti- 
id vating the Eye to artistic forms, 
: <i S) and affording most charming en- 
t IG GA ‘ tertainment for young and old. 
Sold by all Bookstores or sent 
by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
lL. PRANG & CO., 159 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 

























NIE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 
' ILLUSTRATED is a “ first-class” work, in its 42d vol., 
devoted to PHystoGNomy, with “Signs of Character;” 
PureNoLoGy, the Natural History of Man; PmRENOLOGY, 
and the Temperaments; PuystoLoey, the Laws of Life and 
Health; Psycno.oay, the Science of the Soul, Amply illus- 
trated. Monthly, $2 a year; sample Nos. 20 cents, Address 
Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED-Salesmen to sell Cobbins’ 
Illustrated Family Bible, with Notes, Reflections, Im- 
proved Readings and Photograph Department, Also, Famil 
Testament with Notes, Illustrations, &c., useful in Sabbath 
chools, E, JONES, No, 4 Atwater Block, Cleveland, O. 
= 
Ty = + 
EY ERY FARMER SHOULD READ “THE 
Practical Entomologist,” a monthly paper giving valu- 
able information about Noxious Insects, with remedies for 
par destruction, Terms, 50 cents a year, in advance, Address 
u. T, CRESSON, 518 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
A address tree of charge; every farmer should have it, 
ddress N, P, BOYER & CO., Guin Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER'S HOUSEHOLD! 


A New Poem by Whittier! 


— -~+@ 


TICKNOR & FIELDS 


PUBLISH FEB, 17, 


SNOW BOUND: 


A WINTER IDYL, 


BY 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Author of “Mavup MULLER,” &c¢., &c. 


In one beautifully printed Volume, with a fine portrait of 
the author, and an illustration of his birthplace, the 
scene of the poem, Price, $1.25, 


—_—o— 


Nothing that hasever appeared from our favorite New 
England poet will have a closer home-interest than this ad- 
mirable production, It tells the story of his own boy-life 
on a farm, amid the hardships and pleasures of that stormy 
season of the year, 80 full of vicissitude and danger to the 
dwellers on our rocky coast. Thousands of readers will 
thank anew the poet who can make them feel 


“The winter joys their boyhood knew.” 


With Whittier’s own beautiful lines at the close of the poem, 
all those who peruse Snow-Bound cannot fail to sympathize, 


*“ And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air.” 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of advertised price, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
124 TREMONT-ST., BosTon, 


@end for Description of the finest THOROUGH- 
BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, and Imported Fowls 
in America, L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 
OR SALEat GREAT SACRIFICE 
to close an Estate, a Farm of 93 acres, near the R. R., 
80 miles south of Philadelphia, 60 acres under fence, balance 
timber, dwelling house and barn. Price $3,000, $1,000 cash, 
balance in 10 years, J. H. COFFIN & CO. 
Franklinville, N. J. 


VINELAND 


Far AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 

mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and groductive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits, Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during the sum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va, Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like, 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country peautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland P. 0. Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies. 

















MARYLAND FARMS. 
GOLDSBOROUGH & HALL, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Easton, Md., 


Have for Sale 300 Farms on the Eastern Shore ; 100 of which 
are situated in Talbot, the most fertile and best watered 
county in the State: its rivers and the arms of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, which encompasses it on three sides, enabling 
most of the farmers to ship their produce directly from thelr 
own shores, and giving to the inhabitants in profusion the 
luxuries of GAME, FisH, OysTERS, CRABS, TERRAPINS, &C, 
The climate is remarkably healthy, and 
Early Fruits and Vegetables 

are here produced at least two weeks earlier than in the 
most favored sections North of us, 

Our daily communication with Baltimore by Steamers, and 
by RaIL-ROAD (shortly to be in operation) with Philadelphia 
— eed York will give to PRODUCERS every facility tor 
shipment. 

FACHES are produced with but little care, in the greatest 
perfection, and the productiveness of the trees continues for 
many years, 

The native Grapes of all the finer kinds, as well as all the 
smaller fruits flourish here in the most luxuriant manner, 
being free from rot, blight, or mildew, 

For general crops of 

GRAIN AND GRASS 
the soil is ——— by any portion of the country, while 
the price of the land is from \ to }4 that of inferior lands in 
less favored sections. 

Farm LABORERS can be had in abundance from $8 to $12.50 
per month. 

|, - Catalogues mailed free, 

ommunication from Baltimore daily by Steamer, and 
= the Delaware Railroad at Bridgeville Depot, daily, by 

ages, 

(2 Satisfactory titles guaranteed. 

NURSERY FARMS. 

There being a great demand for fruit trees, vines, &c., in 
this and the adjoining counties, we offer for sale several 
tracts of land eminently adapted for that purpose trom 
soil, situation, and proximity to Rail Road and Steamboat 


transportation, 
GOLDSBOROUGH & HALL, 
Easton, Talbot County, Maryland, 


ALL COINC WEST 


SOON OR BY-AND-BY, to purchase Land, should write to 
the undersigned for Circulars giving full particulars about 
the 500,000 Acres of Prairie, Timber and 
Lands, for sale in Northern Missouri, on the most liberal 
terms, by the Hannibal St. Joseph R. R. Co. 
An advertisement of any reasonable length cannot tell the 
whole story; therefore send for our paseeus advertising 
documents, Extra copiesare cheerfully furnished to such as 
wish to induce others to emigrate with them. A Sectional 
Map, showing the exact location of all our lands, is sold at 
thirty cents, Address GEORGE S, HARRIS, Land Commis- 
sioner, Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, Hannibal, Mo, 


Maryland and Virginia Farms for 
Sale. 


Owing to the Civil War, fine Southern farms are now offer- 
ing for sale at reduced prices, in the most fertile portions of 
Maryland and Virginia. The mildness of the climate and 
variety of productions offer peculiar inducements to North- 
ern Farmers.—The Subscribers have constantly on hand 
Farms improved and unimproved, Dairy, Fruit and Grazing 
Farms, Country-Seats, Coal and Timber Lands, in all sections 
of Maryland and Nirginie. 

Also Residences and Building lots in and around Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Faithful,jand accurate descriptions can be had by addres- 
sing JOHN GLENN & CO. 








59 Second-st., Baltimore. 


“~ FOR SALE 


The Residence of the late John Rankine, Esq. This very 
desirable Property is situated in the beautiful Village of 
Canandaigua, Ontario Co.,N. Y., and contains sixty-three 
acres, or thereabout, of excellent land, mostly underdrained, 
and in a high state of cultivation, The House, which is 
large and commodious, stands on rising ground one mile 
north-east of the Post Office and Railway Ssation, and com- 
mands a delightful view of the Lake and part of the Village. 
The Garden and Orchards are well stocked with choice fruit, 
and odjclaing the immediate surroundings of the house, isa 
fine Grove of about 15 acres. 

For particulars apply to the Subscriber on the premises, 

MRS. M. RANKINE, 


For Sale. 


A valuable Farm, containing 110 acres, near Princeton, 
N. J., opposite the residence of Ex-Gov. Olden, The site is 
one of the finest in the country on which to erect a country- 
seat ;—near Churches, Colleges, Schools, &c, Only two hours 
distant, by railroad, from New York or Philadelphia. ‘Trains 
arrive and leave for either city several times daily, Will be 
sold cheap and on accommodating Terms. a personally 
or by letter,to FREESE & SWAYZE, Bankers and Real 
Estate Brokers, Trenton, N, J. 


600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 


and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geo. 
prpuie 1 description of Maryland, for sale by R. W. TEM- 
>LEMAN & CO., Land Agents, 37 Lexington-st., Baltimore 
City, embracing a description of the soil and products of 
Maryland. Send 25 cents for a copy of Catalogue, 


be PERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
— Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester vounty. 
New Jersey, on the Railroad Fanning from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and ——s with full information, sent to ap- 
a free. Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO. New- 
eld, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale, 

















7ANTED—A FIRST CLASS GRAIN AND 
grazing Farm of 100 acres or more, situated in Central 

or Western N. Y., with good Buildings, plenty of Fruit, well 
watered, free from stone, near Railroad or water communica- 
tion. P,D, HULST, Brooklyn, N.Y. Give descripuon, price &c, 


Se ee 
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(Business wamees ~~ 00 er Agate Line of Space.) 


cal Curiosity for Ladies. 


There is on exhibition at the salesroom of Messrs. Wheeler 
& Wilson, No. 625 Broadway, the first sewing-machine, 
(No, 1,) made by that Company, the present number being 
about 220,000. Let the interested compare the machine sold 
in 1851 for $125 with those now offered for $55. The former 
owner of this machine gives its history as follows: 

“This machine was finished early in 1851, and I learned its 
use from Mr. Wilson himself, I was thus, you see, the first to 
work the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, and learned on the 
first machine they ever manufactured. 

“In 1854 I earned with the machine $295, beside doing my 
own housework and taking care of my baby. In 1856 we 
came to Davenport and brought the machine with us. I be- 
lieve it the first machine ever brought to Lowa. 

“T run that machine almost constantly for more than four- 
teen years, on all sorts ef work, from the finest dressmaking 
to the heaviest tailoring; I quilted a full sized white bed- 
spread with it, which has been exhibited three times at the 
Fair. It took me three weeks to do it with my other work; 
but it could not have been done by hand in as many years. 
I have even stitched leather with it, and at the time I ex- 
changed (in 1865) it for 193,320, it worked just as well as when 
made, 

“It is perhaps unnecessary for me toadd that I believe the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be vastly superior to any other machine 


made. 
P, E. B.” 


e~e~«“_—“—=rvOw“oCo1reeresenresanae—m™" 


Yours, respectfully, 
Time tries all things. Us only furnishes the final test. 
Opinions of the skillful may be of value, but time is needed 
to confirm them. All failures have had their advocates, It 
is noteworthy that the Sewing-Machine for which the highest 
prentium was awarded at,the World's Fair here in 1853 long 
since sunk into merited oblivion. The past fifteen years has 
seen numerous machines, with high sounding pretensions, 
rise with a flourish, pr the simple, and vanish, So will 
it be while credali ty las 
The Wheeler & Wilson Company fixed upon the “ Zock- 
Stitch” dh the ane best suited to the fiv'and purposes of 
sone b DOTERR TRON, & elasticity and economy of 


enee has confirmed the preference. It 
ca as now, to make a Chain-stitch machine, 
poke at. now, at a cost of less than 10 cents cach, can adapt 
lock-stiteh ge to make the chain-stitch as well as the 
not believing in the stitch, has steadily re- 

fused to hn any kind of indorsement. 
While Co has given to the public the best fruiis 
of inventive genius, it has guarded it from a multitude of 
5 _ been added for various purposes, 
g, binding, b welding, cording, &c.; but it has been 
cranial néeless complications. Simplicity of parts, 


agp & to me one ange of work, has been the con- 
of boasting of a variety of useless stitches 


and movements it clainis to make ose ene kind of stitch, and 
that with the. movements pos: emachine 

fe hee . 1, abo 
2 as when 


ere Barat, © “pe dw . ies it wowia 
sieda ie attaptiag wit asad e 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 


495 Breadway, New York. 


JUCUNDA---Our No. 700 Strawberry 
Plants By Mail. 


GOOD INVESTMENT. 


We will send»by mail, post-paid, and gurantee their safe 
carriage, 2 good strong plants for $5 ; 60 for $10.—By express 
100 plants fer $15; 1000 for $100, Each plant, with ordinary 
care, will produce 100 additional the first season, An outlay 
of $5 will secure in six months 2000 plants—$10, 6000 plants. 
As but few plants of this remarkable Strawberry have been 
disseminated, the demand, for some years to come, at high 
prices, will be very great: The most PROFITABLE time to 
secure valuable new varieties, is when they are FIRST 
INTRODUCED, 






ve 











J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Wo. 12 Wall Street, 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Farm Risks taken at very tow rates by all our Agents. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus, Jan. 1,1866,- - 296,030 

LOSSES liberally adjusted and promptly paid. 

JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 

P. Norman, Secretary. 


BRICKS. 


The NATIONAL a MACHINE is a clay tempering ma- 
chine, and with only 
TWO HORSES MAKES 
30,000 GOOD BRICKS PER DAY. 
an ooh es — mae do this, it will be TAKEN BACK AND 
For Rights and mpouase Address 
ABRAM REQUA, | General Agent, 1380 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE 
GREAT AMERICAN THA C0.’ 
CIRCULAR. 


As many parties throughout the country wish to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of obtaining their teas at WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES, we have made extensive arrangements for 
supplying thatdemand, Our profits are based upon the sale of 

ONE THOUSAND CHESTS PER WEEK. 

t@™ All the goods we sell are warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction, or they can be returned at our expense and have 
the money refunded, This makes it perfectly safe to parties 
ordering, as noone can have any doubt of our responsibility. 

Parties will see By the examination of the following price- 
list that we are selling very much below any regular country 
dealer. 

RETAIL PRICE LIST. 

OOLONG, 40c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

MIXED, 40c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per pound.- 

GREEN TEAS, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.25 per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.5 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 

COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢,—best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we sell atthe low price of 30c. per 
pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-st. 
No. 503 EIGHTH AVE., near Thirty-seventh-st, 
No. 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, cornet Goncord-st. 
Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying. many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have theirorders promptly and 
faithfully filled; and in case of clubs, can have each party's 
name marked on their packages as directed by sending their 
orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 
Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars, had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express; 


$1.10, best 


but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on . 


delivery. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout 
the country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some of 
our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while 
others keep a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has elapséal) Clubs have repeated 
their orders. 

We append the second order from our Washington Trea- 
sury Department Club: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C.,? 
March 2, 1866, 5 


Great 4gure Tea Company: 
os. 31 and 33 VESEY-sT., NEW-YORK 
I a. you herein a small list, which you will please fill up 
and forward to my address by the “ National [express and 
Transportation Company,” No. 48 Broadway: 
L, Cass Carpenter, 2» F. B. and. Dinner Coffee, 30c..... $0 60 
J. S Chamberlain, 4 tb Java Coffee, Green, 4 1 60 













| OR re 7 ee ioe ee 2 40 
J. E, Chamberlain, 4 » sengeetes, 8 Wives iis Fos texceee 5 00 
William H. Fry, 6 B Japan Tea, $1..........cccc.seceseces 6 00 
Samuel Wise, 4 ® Gunpowder Tea, $1 25.............6..-. 5 00 
Samuel Wise, 12 ® Java Coffee, Green, 40c... ............ 4 80 
C. B. Parkman, 12 b Java Coffee, Green, 400...:.-. . 480 
C. B. Parkman, 2 English Bre: t T Re 2 40 
, ee. 
§. H. Cut utts, 2b Gnican, sinivadahaahbadeberscotscbosientes 2 00 
Wm. Mathews, 1 B Oo ae Lig | ; Sibeee 1 00 
W. H. we 1 Oolong Tea, at $1............+s..0c00000. 1 00 
W. H. West, 2 ® Englis' Hreaktat Tea, a 250 
M. N. Abbey, 2 ® Oolong Tea, at $1. ie 2 00 
rs. Putney, 5 ® Young Hyson: Ten, at $1. 5 00 
F. Wade, 2 Mixed Tea, at $i—dest.. 2 00 
m. M. Clark, 25 ® Best Burned Coffee (unground) 10 00 
‘Wm. M. Clark, 2 ® Imperial Tea, at $1 25—best..... 2 50 
Wm. M. Clark, 2B rr Tea, at $1 25—best.. 2 50 
A. Hall, 5 b Oolong, at $1—best 5 00 
Tremit, 5 m Oolong, at $1—best.. ene 5 00 
Tucker, 3 Oolong, at $1—best.. : -.-- 300 
Dooley, 5 Oolong, at $1—best... SSshaseeapeeocesopecceacets 5 00 
Dooley, 8 » Gunpowder Tea, re EO IENG. ssc ccsecavsee 3% 
E. Kenny, 1 F. B. and Dinner ry st ee ee 30 
E, Kenny, 1 ® Uncolored Japan, a 2 
errr blabaila shade <6a0gensSoannsn 


Enclosed please find certificate of deposit on First National 
Bank, Washington, for $87. The packages you will please 
put in one box if possible, and direct to me at this office. 

Very respectfully, — ‘a 
ASS CARPENTER, 
Fourth Auditor's Office, Treasury Department. 





ile 





MEADVILLE, Pa., March 6, 1866. 
Dear Strrs:—Your Tea and Bill received, All rizht. All 
perfectly satisfied with the article, and would say to others 
go and do likewise, thereby saving themselv res from 75 to 100 
per cent, Yours truly, H. BRIGGS. 





Woonsocket, R. I., March 8, 1866. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.—GENTLEMEN:—I have the 
pleasure to inform you that I got the Tea and Receipt all 
right, and I have made inquiries from all that sent, andI 
find that it gives good satisfaction in every case, It just cost 
us 2}¢ cents per pound to get it here, so I say we saved 37% 
cents per pound, and got a better article. I have had many 
inquiries about it, and they all say I must let them yd 
when we send again. I am sure we shall have a very large 

Club next time. I remain yours, truly, 
JAMES WOODHOUSE. 


LITTLE ma Wis., March 4, 1866, 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., - City. 

I have noticed your adv oF frequently in the 
papers, but seeing you advertised in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, GIVES ME AN ASSU RANCE THAT YOU ARE 
JUST WHAT YOU PRETEND TOBE, I want acaddy 
of your best Gunpowder Tea, say 20 i.) “ $1.25, and 1 caddy 
of Uncolored Japan at $1,10, say 15 to 20. Send them by 


Express. Yours, truly, 
M, P. BISHOP, P. M. 





PER-CENT SAVED 





By USING 
B. T, BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


~ This Soap is made from clean.and pure materials, containg 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and is especial y adapted for woolens, which will not 
shrink after being washed with this Soap. It may be Pry in 
hard or salt water. It will remove paint, grease, tar and 
stains of all kinds, One pound warranted equal to two 

ounds of ordinary family soap. Directions sent with each 

bar for making three gallons 1andsome soft 80: ip from one 
pease of this Soa: zach bar is wrapped in a cirenee con- 

taining full direct ons for use, printed in English and Ger. 
man, Ask your grocer for “ B, T. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 


no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 


PER-CENT SAVED 
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B, T. BABBITT’S 
STAR YEAST POWDER. 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with ihis 
“Yeast Powder” in 15 minutes, No shortening is required 


hen 8 t milk i 

” sation os Bh io 3 ve Washitigtomst, New-York, 
a 7 us ° Y 
The Herald of Wealth. 

The April No, Will contain an eloquent Sermon on the 
“VALUE OF HuMAN LIFE,” from the text, “The Lord God 
formed man out of the dust of the earth, and. breathed into 
him the Breath of Life,” by Rev. O. B. Frothingham, besides 
a large number of articles on body culture and thecure 
of disease. This work is for the people. Every Mother 
should have it, also every invalid. The remainder of the 
volume sent for $1.00. (March to December.) For the year, 
$1.50. Single numbers, 15 cents. We also publish numerous 
works on Health and Disease. Send stamp for Circulars, or 
30 cents for Circulars and Hygienic Cook Book, for the use 
of invalids and all who would know how to Cook the most 
wholesome food. Address MILLER, WOOD & CO, 

15 Laight-st., New York, 


GENTS WANTED — NEW __ BOOK, NOW 
READY.—Get the best, from official sources, 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS of GRANT and SHERMAN, 
By the popular Historian, J. T. HE. E 
Author of “Life of Washington,” “Sacred Mountains,” &e, 
Completein one Vol. Handsomely Illustrated, 
The most complete work on the once 
artford Daily Press. 


One of the most popular books on ae 
[Cleveland Leader. 


Grant gna Sherman have found a p plat Historian in the 
Hon. J. T. Headley. w York Tribune. 
Active - ents are selling 100 aoite per week. 
Extra inducements offered. Send for terms. 
Address E. B. TREAT & CO., No, 130 @rand-st., New-York 


Mead’s Conical Plow, 


found among our advertisements, is one of the valuable 
agricultural improvements to which every farmer’s notice 
and interest is invited. 


Challenge Washing Machine. 
‘The ‘best in the World for $7 to $9. 
Challenge Wringing and Ironing Machine 
See Advertisement on page 158. 
T° GRAPE bg ily sean Fase FAReee a 


For sale at much below th arket rate “8 large lot 
Galvanized Wire, suitable for’ Vine ards +s ‘Feet > 
Apply to ULFORD 


eo iat a "5 York. 


Highly Important to Parents. 


A simple device for securfhg Bed clothes over children 
Sent by mail for 7% cts, Send stamp for particulars. Agents 
Wanted. M. L, THOMPSON, 135 Fulton-st., Brooklyn, S-™ 


Agriculturist Strawberry. 


Fine plan 5 100; $40 1000, 
ot SS RoNe 1 GOP rushing, near New York. 


CoprER Trps protect the toes of children’s shoes. One 


pair will outwear three without tips. Sold ove ae 






































[2 See about the Patent Sewing Ripper Gre@ 
Improved, in an advertisement on another page. 








